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Art. I—QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. 


Proceedings and Debates of the Fourth National Quarantine and Sanitary Conven- 
tion, held in the city of Boston, June 14, 15, and 16.—Rerorrep ror tus City 
Councit or Boston. 

Quarantine Regulations, as approved by the National Quarantine and Sanitary As- 

sociation of the United States, 1860.—A Report by A. N. Brut, Exisua Hannis, 

AND Witson JEWELL. 





Dr. Witson Jewett, of Philadelphia, after an experience of eight 
years as a member of the Board of Health of that city, and after a care- 
ful examination into the practical working of the quarantine laws of the 
United States, became convinced that they were the outgrowth of dogmas 
based upon obsolete theories; “that they embarrassed commerce, oppressed 
the merchant, imposed severe restrictions on the healthy, inflicted cruel- 
ties on the sick, and, when rigidly enforced, became the ready means of 
disseminating and entailing disease and death. These glaring imperfec- 
tions, and the inconsistency of quarantine enactments with each other in 
the different States, together with the frequent embarrassments arising 
from abortive efforts to enforce and apply quarantine regulations, en- 
gaged my serious attention. Thus circumstanced, I was prompted to the 
inquiry—how can a revision of the present ill-advised systems of quar- 
antine laws be most judiciously and extensively effected? A uniform 
code of regulations, operating alike in all our seaports, and offering the 
least hinderance to an active commerce, and with a humane regard for the 
health of the passengers and crews, and the comfort of the sick on board 
of all vessels detained at quarantine stations, suggested itself as the only 
correct fundamental principie for accomplishing the necessary reform in 
quarantine legislation. 

“A knowledge of the fact that, with the great commercial nations of Eu- 
rope, the efficiency of quarantine had assumed a very commanding posi- 
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tion among the topics in the science of hygiene, and had led to the hold- 
ing of a Conférence Sanitaire in Paris in 1851—2, offered to my mind the 
idea that a national convention of judicious and well-informéd delegates 
from the seaboard cities of our Atlantic States, might be influential in 
adjusting disputed points, and become the medium through which com- 
merce could be relieved from the trammels that existing codes of laws 
had unnecessarily imposed upon it.” Following up these reflections, on 
the 10th of November, 1856, at a meeting of the Board of Healtlr of 
Philadelphia, Dr. Jewell offered and obtained the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

“ Resolved, That a committee of three, with the president, be appointed to 
correspond with the Boards of Health of New York, Boston, Baltimore, and 
New Orleans, on the propriety of calling a convention of delegates from the 
various boards of health in the maritime cities of the United States, for the 
purpose of a conference in relation to the establishment of a uniform system of 
revised quarantine laws.” 


As chairman of the committee under this resolution of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Health, Dr. Jewell urged the importance of a revised and 
uniform system of quarantine laws for the protection of the maritime 
cities of the United States; and in response to his call, the first Sanitary 
Congress in America was held in the Supreme Court-room, in Philadel- 
phia, May 13th, 1857. The Convention remained in session three days, 
and resulted in the adoption of a series of recommendations pertinent to 
quarantine reform. It was at this first meeting of individuals declaring 
for areform in quarantine regulations, that the “Quarantine and Sani- 
tary Convention” received its name.—Jntroduction to the report of the 
third national quarantine and sanitary convention. By Wilson Jewell. 

“ Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine for October, (1856,) contains a very able 
article on the subject of quarantine, written by Dr. A. N. Bell, of Brook- 
lyn. Dr. Bell was formerly a surgeon it the U.S. Navy, and has had 
favorable opportunities for investigating the subject of which he treats. 
His view is that infectious diseases are propagated by things, and not by 
persons, and he therefore argues against a quarantine as applied to the 
latter, who should be cleansed from infectious things, and allowed their 
freedom. He recommends the erection of warehouses at a sufficient dis- 
tance from the city, where every infected ship should be unladen, and 
then purified and allowed to proceed on its voyage, or go to sea again.” — 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


The article in our Magazine, of which we have quoted the above no- 
tice, gave a brief history of quarantine from its origin, identifying it with 
a belief in the contagiousness of epidemic diseases, which belief was com- 
mon in the fourteenth century ; and forcibly depicted the inconsistency 
of such false dogmas with the present certainties of science. 

“Everywhere dense population, misery, want, and filth constitute the 
source as well as the contagion of epidemics, but at this very day, the lst 
day of September, 1856, almost in the center of one of the largest commer- 
cial cities in the world, is gathered the detritus of every sickly clime, to be 
cramnied in and crowded round the quarantine of New York! Do the 
filthy rags of the tropics—for there has been an infected ship and cargo 
of them at New York quarantine since June last—grow less “ conta- 
gious” from the heat, darkness, and confinement of the hold of a ship?! 
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Do the putrid hides of South America and the goat skins of Cape de 
Verdes become tanned of their poison by wreaking it on the inhabitants 
of a populous city? Ay! they do. Ons Hunprep anp Firty oF suca 
SaIPs AND sucH CaRGoEs are now surrounded by the shores of New 
York bay ! 

“ But, alas! for the poor passengers and sailors, they are quarantined ; 
many of them quarantined as are the victims of this relic of barbarism, 
on the Bay Ridge from Fort Hamilton to Brooklyn. 

“ Yet these ships and these cargoes are now as they would have been 
centuries ago; they are as the thirty feet deep of slime from the table 
lands of Abyssinia deposited in the lap of Egypt, as the Hooghly exhal- 
ing its putrid remains, or as the gleanings of the Father of Waters, in 
which crocodiles only can revel—all, all these things lost sight of in the 
heartless selfishness which dictates a quarantine for persons—a seclusion 
of the sick and needy! Jt is an anomaly in the age of Christianity and 
civilization. In the midst of free schools, free academies, and public 
charities, we are appalled by an infatuated fanaticism which should only 
be measured by the ages which gave it birth. Every ennobling senti- 
ment of the human soul revolts with horror at the idea of the seclusion 
which the enforcers of quarantine would practice upon one in the time of 
greatest need. It is adverse to every impulse of sympathy—axtagonistic 
to all the kindly emotions of the heart, it inculcates a beastly selfishness 
and fraticidal barbarism which has, in the nature of causes, always broug!:t 
upon the enforcers of ita retributory certainty of infliction with the worst 
horrors of their imagination, in a degree of concentrated strength pro- 
portionate to their etforts to restrain it. The barricaders of black death 
who were infatuated by the hideous terror of judgments inflicted for 
secret sins, were in some degree excusable in acts measured by the light 
of science, but that such inhumanity, such remorseless heartlessness and 
cowardly selfishness should exist and be tolerated now, is surely the most 
inconceivable incident of barbarism connected with the present age. 

“There are at this time agitators for the removal of the New York 
peal from its present site to a greater distance from this city, with 
the avowed object of effecting a more perfect seclusion of the sick. Surely 
every individual of common intelligence can now comprehend the prac- 
tical truth, that pure air is the only real security against epidemics. In 
all the regulations of quarantine this prime necessity has ever been over- 
looked ; confinement in a foul atmosphere has been the distinguishing 
feature of sickly ships, quarantine hospitals, and lazarettos, in all ages, 
everywhere; they convert common fevers into pestilence, which, in their 
attempt to restrain, they oftentimes render contagious, and they are of 
all others the most concentrated foci of disease. They constantly avert 
the attention of the public from the true precautionary sanitary measures, 
under the absurd impression that epidemics can be shut out or barricaded 
like unwelcome visitors. 

“It is unnecessary now to state that there is no disease to which man- 
kind is heir, contagious or non-contagious, which may not be aggravated 
by the infliction of quarantine on persons; and quarantines, as hereto- 
fore conducted, are necessarily dangerous and disease-producing in pro- 
portion to the strictness with which the laws that govern them are enforced. 
What is the disease which any community would fear from contagion ? 
Small-pox is perhaps the most pre-eminently contagious epidemic that 
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prevails, but can it prevail in any civilized community in the world ! 
Certainly not. The guard against it from contact is perfect by vaccina- 
tion, which can be made universal without an item of expense to the city 
or State. There is no disease compatible with cleanliness which may oc- 
cur at all, that can be otherwise influenced than aggravated by the quar- 
antine of persons. 

“ But of taings. Well ventilated and cleanly ships rarely or never have 
to stand quarantine, no matter what their cargo, or port from which they 
last cleared. 

“Ships which are built without proper provision for fresh air, over- 
crowded with passengers, or not kept clean, are those which come into 
port infected. That a large number of such, congregated together, may 
prove a fruitful source for epidemics, there is abundant evidence : a prom- 
auwent exemplification now exists at the New York quarantine. And the 
spread of disease from them can only be measured by the conditions ade- 
quate to its support. 

“If ships are properly ventilated and kept clean they are the most healthy 
of human abodes, Cnene they have the freest access of pure air. Ships 
without proper provision for fresh air sometimes lie for long periods m 
sickly harbors and take in such cargoes as may render it impossible to 

revent their accumulating the seeds of disease; others take on board 
oads of human beings with closely packed clothing and rubbish, fre- 
uently from the vilest dens of corruption; and otbers are freighted with 
dithy rags, hides, etc., liable to contain infection to begin with, and sure 
to generate it if not exposed to the free access of air, which will multi- 
ly and break forth with violence commensurate with the conditions 
which favor it. On arrival, the practice of quarantine is, if any one on 
board is sick of an infectious disease, not only to detain such one on 
board to continue inhaling the poison which is destroying life, but to de- 
tain all the rest, likewise, till they are also poisoned; the alternative to 
this is the quarantine hospital, to be surrounded by misery in order to 
alleviate it! Nor does it end here; the ship and cargo of poison is an- 
chored in the midst of a populous community for the exhalations which 
arise from her hold to poison the air they breathe—disease and death 
thus stabbing in the dark, while the victim is under a false sense of secu- 
rity from the traitor he has nourished in his bosom. 

“Can any one now survey the quarantine ground and harbor of New 
York—and other quarantines are just as bad—and view the crape-clad 
mansions which border the finest bay in the world, without revolting from 
his inmost soul aganst quarantines ? 

“But what should be done with infected ships and cargoes; the in- 
fected runes which entail disease and death? The principles of econ- 
omy alone will dictate a ready reply. Let warehouses be erected, with 
proper provision for security and the admission of free air—nature’s 
great disinfector—at a sufficient distance from the city, and there let 
every infected ship be at once unladen, and the ship ventilated and per- 
mitted to go to sea again. 

“And of persons, would any one, can any one, apply quarantine to 
himself, and say, seclude them from all human sympathy, from the ten- 
der Jook, the gentle hand, the 

“No, never! Persons communicate no infection, carry no epidemics. 
Banish the very name of quarantine, as applied to them, and require 
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that they only be detained, when necessary, long enough ¢o secure clean- 
liness, and prohibit the taking of clothing, baggage, and the like, which 
has been subject to infection, till it is cleansed and purified. 

“ Things, and not persons, cause and propagate disease.”—Merchants’ 
Magazine, Oct., 1856. 


Concurrent with the views embodied in the foregoing extracts, Dr. 
Elisha Harris, of New York, at that time physician-in chief of the Ma- 
rine Hospital, was practically working out, so far as possible under ex- 
isting laws, a system of executive management of quarantine, applicable 
to all the varying conditions of climate and commerce. In his annual 
report for the year 1856, the origin and progress of things infected with 
yellow fever, in contradistinction from the persons to whom the things 
communicated this much-dreaded disease, Dr. Harris mapped out, as it 
were, the very paths and by-ways of disease into populous communities. 
And it is from such reports as this that a system or code of marine hy- 
giene has been deduced of universal application. 

The second Quarantine and Sanitary Convention was held in Baltimore, 
April 29th, 1858. The third, in New York, April 27th, 1859, and the 
fourth, in Boston, June 14th, 1860. 

At the third National Quarantine and Sanitary Convention, held in 
New York, the following resolutions were adopted :— 


Resolved, That the operations of quarantine should not be confined to the 
warm months of the year, inasmuch as a vessel arriving in mid-winter with 
small-pox or typhus on board, is as legitimate a subject for quarantine as one 
arriving in mid-summer. 

Resolved, That the adoption, by the commercial nations, of a sound and well- 
digested code of marine hygiene, and of the necessary measures for insuring its 
strict enforcement, would tend greatly to alleviate the evils of the present sys- 
tem of quarantine, and promote the comfort of passengers and crew. 

Resolved, That this convention appoint a committee to consider and report 
in what manner the foregoing resolutions may be most effectually earried out. 

Resolved, That the committee report, at the next meeting of this convention, 
(in Boston, June 14, 1860,) specific recommendations of principles and measures 
of quarantine, as severally applicable to yellow fever, cholera, typhus fever, and 
small-pox, having reference also to the variations which different localities require. 


The report, by Drs. Bell, Harris, and Jewell, is in response to these 
resolutions. These gentlemen, it appears through the State Department 
of the U.S. and other sources, obtained the quarantine regulations of all 
the chief commercial nations. From these, and their own experience, 
they have presented a report incorporating a sound and well-digested code 
of marine hygiene. They have preceded this with a brief history of quar- 
antine reform in Europe, and “find, with chagrin, that, after diligent in- 
vestigation, the quarantine regulations of the United States are nearly 
identical with the most odious restrictions of Europe thirty years ago. 
They are in effect the same laws as those imposed by England in colonial 
times, for the protection of America from “ plague or other malignant 
distempers,” and in several of the States it yet remains an indictable 
offence, with a large penalty, for any person to come into the State from 
any place infected with a contagious disease. The quarantine laws still 
presume that certain diseases are communicable from the sick to the well, 
under all circumstances, and that such diseases are capable of being 
transmitted to new and distant localities, independent of all conditions. 
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They also presume that the germs of all diseases regarded by quarantine 
officials as contagious or infectious, may lie dormant in the systems of 
persons who are apparently well, but who may afterwards sicken, and 
then become the ting centers of infection. Based upon these con- 
clusions, the time and duration of quarantine pretend to depend upon 
the real or suspected presence of the apprehended disease, in the person- 
nel of any vessel during the voyage and at the time of arrival, the kind 
of cargo, and whether there has been any communication with other vessels, 
persons, or things during the voyage. These requirements, however, are 
of short duration, and usually limited to the warm season of the year. 
This résumé is a fair representation of the quarantine regulations of the 
United States, while there are no exceptions to the incongruities herein 
stated.” 

The report then proceeds to point out the special defects and wants 
that are acknowledged to exist in all, or at least most, of the ports in the 
civilized world. 

On quarantine docks and warehouses they incorporate an able report 
made to the same Convention, by Drs. John W. Sterling, Alex. H. Ste- 
vens, and J. McNulty. Following this—the specific measures of quaran- 
tine, severally applicable to yellow jever, cholera, typhus, and small-poz, 
with the variations which different localities require ; quarantine hospi- 
tals, and the proper care of the sick, location, construction, and the ex- 
ecutive management of quarantine hospitals, docks, and warehouses, are 
all discussed in a masterly manner, and utilized to the simplest compre- 
hension. And then follows the— 


CODE OF MARINE HYGIENE. 
DECLARATIONS, 


1, Every organized government has the right of protecting itself 
against the introduction of infectious diseases, and of putting any 
country, place, or thing in quarantine which would introduce infec- 
tious diseases ; provided, however, that no sanitary measures shall go 
so far as to exclude or drive from port a vessel, whatever may be her 
condition. 

2. The only diseases at present known, against the introduction of 
which general quarantine regulations should be enforced, are plague, 
yellow fever, cholera, small-pox, and typhus fever. As regards plague, 
the European Congress at Paris had the right to settle the question for 
the nations there represented; and inasmuch as they and the other na- 
tions of the eastern continent have reason to subject the plague to quar- 
antine restrictions, the States of America yield implicit obedience to 
that convention. 

8. All quarantine regulations, of any place whatever, should bear with 
equal force against the toleration or propagation of disease as against its 
introduction ; and authority to prevent the introduction of disease in any 
place should be equally applicable against its exportation. 

4. All quarantinable diseases are chiefly introduced and propagated by 
the material of commerce; and it is therefore against it that quarantine 
restrictions should be instituted, and not against the personnel ; excepting, 
however, persons with no evidence of vaccination, and known to have 
been exposed to small-pox; such persons shall be vaccinated as soon as 
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yossible, and detained until the vaccinia shall have taken effect; other- 
wise they may be detained fourteen days from the time of the known 
re. 

5. The application of quarantine regulations shall be regulated by the 
official declaration of the constituted sanitary authority at the port of 
departure where the malady exists. The cessation of these measures 
shall be determined by a like declaration that the malady has ceased— 
after, however, the expiration of a fixed delay of thirty days for the 
plague, fifteen days for yellow fever, and ten days for cholera. 

6. It is obligatory on all vessels to have a BILL or HEALTH; this shall 
consist of two kinds only, a clean bill and a gross bili—the first for the 
attested absence of disease, and the second for the attested presence of 
disease. The bill shall state the hygienic state of the vessel; and a ves- 
sel in a bad condition, even with a clean bill of health, shall be regarded 
as a vessel having a gross bill, and shall be submitted to the same regime. 

7. The plague, yellow fever, and cholera being the only maladies that 
entail general measures, and place in quarantine those places whence they 
proceed, the restrictions enforced against these diseases shall not be ap- 
plied to any other suspected or diseased vessel. 

8. The power of applying the general principles of this code, and of 


acceding to its provisions, are expressly reserved to those nations and , 


governments who consent to accept the obligations it imposes; and all 
the administrative measures proceeding from it shall be determined by 
international sanitary regulations, or by a convention of the representa- 
tives of the governments which have adopted it. 

9. This code shall continue in force and vigor among the governments 
adopting it for five years, and it shall be the duty of any party wishing 
to withdraw from its observance, at the end of that time to officially de- 
clare his intention six months before the term expires, if there be no 
such notice, the code shall be regarded as in force one year lounger, and 
thus it shall continue year after year, with all the governments accepting 
it, until after due notice, six months before withdrawal. 


PROVISIONS IN DETAIL. 
I.—MEASURES RELATING TO DEPARTURE. 


10. Measures relating to departure comprise observation, inspection, 
and the ascertaining of the sanitary state of the place and vicinity; 
the examination and ascertaining of the hygienic state of the vessel 
which is about leaving, of its cargo and provisions, of the health of the 
crew, and, if there are any passengers, of their health also; and lastly, 
of the bill of health, and all relating thereto. These observations, inspec- 
tions, and examinations shall be confined to the authorities hereinafter 
designated. 

11. All vessels before lading, must be visited by a delegate of the 
sanitary authority, who shall be a doctor of medicine, and submit to 
hygienic measures, if deemed necessary. ‘The vessel shall be visited in 
all her parts, and her hygienic state ascertained. The authority shall in- 
quire into the state of the provisions and beverages, in particular of the 
potable water and the means of preserving it; he shall also inquire into 
the state of the crew, and in general into every thing relating to the 
maintenance of health on board. If any person has been shipped, hav- 
ing a transmissible disease, such person shall be forthwith discarded. 
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12. Charges shall not be made until after the visit, and the accom- 
plishment of the measures judged indispensable by the sanitary authority. 

18. Captains and masters shall furnish to the sanitary authority all the 
information and all the evidence, to the best of their know] demanded 
of them. If the sanitary authority judges necessary, and does not be- 
lieve himself sufficiently informed by the captain or other persons in charge, 
he can proceed to a new visit, after the lading of the ship, in order to 
assure himself if all the prescribed hygienic measures have been observed. 

14. These various visits shall be made without delay, and in such a 
manner as to avoid unnecessary loss to the ship. 

15. Vessels carrying a foreign flag shall be visited by che sanitary 
authority, with the consul or consular agent of the nation to which the 
vessels belongs. 

16, The number of passengers embarking on sailing vessels or steamers, 
the arrangement of their accommodations, and the quantity of provisions 
on board for the probable length of voyage shall be determined by the 
particular regulations of different governments adopting this code. But 
in no case should the number of individuals to be accommodated on board 
any vessel, or in any apartment provided for the accommodation of crew 
or passengers, exceed in ratio one individual to every four hundred cubic 
feet of air space, together with provision for effectual ventilation in all 


* weathers. 


17, Passenger vessels of whatever size, and all vessels carrying sixty 
persons, or a smaller number, including crew, shall furnish themselves 
with the necessary medicines and apparatus for the treatment of the most 
ordinary diseases and accidents likely to happen on board. And it shall 
be the duty of the sanitary administration of each government to make 
out a catalogue of the medicines and apparatus, and detailed instructions 
for their use on board all vessels of this class. 

18. All sea-going passenger vessels, and all vessels having a larger 
number of persons on board than named in the last preceding article, 
shall carry a doctor of medicine, approved of by the sanitary authority. 

19. Bills of health shall not hereafter be delivered until after the ful- 
fillment of the regulations herein specified. 

20. Vessels of the navy and revenue vessels shall not be subject to the 
preceding regulations. 

21. In ordinary times, fishing-vessels, pilot-boats, vessels in the coast- 
ing trade, of the same country, and canals boats, need not carry a bill of 
health; the sanitary regulations of this class of vessels shall be deter- 
mined by the local authorities. 

22. No vessel shall have more than one bill of health. 

23. Bills of health shall be delivered in the name of the local govern- 
ment by the sanitary authority, viséd by the consuls or commercial agents, 
and be of credit in the ports of all governments adopting this code. 

24. The bill of health shall contain the name of the vessel, the name 
of the captain, or master, and the results of the examination, relating to 
the tonnage, merchandise, crew, and passengers; it shall state the exact 
sanitary condition of the place, the hygienic state of the sbip, and 
whether there are any sick on board. In short, the bill shall contain all 
the information that can enlighten the sanitary authority of the port of 
destination, to give him as exact an idea as possible of the public health 
at the place of departure and environs; of the state of the ship, her 
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the health of the crew and passengers. The environs are those 
laces in habitual communication with the port of departure, and possess- 
ing the same sanitary relations. 

25. Whenever there prevails at the place of departure, or in its envi- 
rons, one of the three maladies reputed to be importable or transmissible, 
and when the sanitary authority shall have declared its existence, the 
bill shall give the date of the declaration. It shall give the date of the 
cessation of the same when the cessation shall have ae established. 

26. In conformity to the provisions of article 6, the bill of health must 
be either Clean or Gross. The sanitary authority shall always pronounce 
upon the existence or non-existence of disease at the port of departure. 
Doubtful cases shal] be interpreted in the most prudent sense—and the 
bill shall be gross. In regard to passengers, for those whose health may 
be suspected, the sanitary authority may demand the certificate of a doc- 
tor of medicine, known to him to be of good standing, and if any pro- 
posed passenger is thus found to be in a condition, comprising the health 
of the ship or of persons on board, he shall, upon the direction of the 
sanitary authority, be prohibited. 

27. Bills of health can only be considered as valid when they have 
been delivered within the forty-eight hours Jast preceding departure. If 
the departure is delayed beyond this period, the bill must be viséd by the 
authority delivering it, stating whatever change may have taken place. 

28. The existence of transmissible or importable disease in the quarantine 
establishment of any place shall not alone be considered cause sufficient 
for a gross bill of health. 


II.—SANITARY MEASURES DURING THE VOYAGE, 


29. All vessels at sea shall be kept in a good state of ventilation and 
cleanliness. And to this end it shall be the duty of the sanitary author- 
ity at the port of departure, to see that every vessel is provided with the 
necessary means, and that captains and masters are sufficiently conver- 
sant with the use of those means, for the purposes indicated. 

30. Captains and masters shall conform to the instructions of the 
sanitary authority ; otherwise, on arriving, they shall be considered as 
having a gross bil] of health, and be treated accordingly. 

31. Physicians attached to sea-going vessels shall be considered as the 
agents of the sanitary authority, and it shall be their special mission to 
watch the health of the crew and passengers, to see that the rules of 
hygiene are observed, and, on the arrival of the vessel, to give an account 
of the circumstances of the voyage. They must also keep an exact re- 
cord of all circumstances of interest to the public health, meteorological 
observations, etc., and note with particular care the history and treat- 
ment of all the diseases and accidents that occur. 

32. In vessels carrying no physician, it shall be the duty.of the master 
or captain to fulfill, as far as practicable, the obligations of the last pre- 
ceding article. 

83. All captains or masters touching at or communicating with a port, 
shall have their bills of health viséd by the sanitary authority; or, in 
default of such authority, by the delegated officer of the local police. 

34. It is forbidden to the sanitary authority at the port where a ves- 
sel touches, or holds communication, to retain the bill of health given at 
the port of departure. 
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_ 85. In cases of death at sea from a disease of a suspected character, 
the wearing ot en and bedding which have been used by the deceased 
in the course of his sickness, shall be burnt if the ship is at anchor; if 


en route, thrown into the sea, with the necessary precaution that they 
shall not float. Other articles belonging to the deceased shall be 
immediately aired or otherwise purified. 


IlI.— SANITARY MEASURES ON ARRIVAL, 


36. All vessels on arrival shal) submit to an examination and question- 
ing. The examination and questioning shall be made by the sanitary 
authority delegated for that purpose; and the result shall be recorded 
upon a special register. 

37. All vessels, furnished with a clean bill of health, which have had 
during the voyage no disease or communication of a suspected nature, 
and which present a satisfactory hygienic condition, shall be admitted to 
free pratique immediately after examination. 

38. There being no evidence that any disease was ever introduced into 
a community by persons who had been quite healthy during the voyage, 
and were so on arrival, such persons should not be detained under the 
apprehension that disease may be dormant in their systems. All well per- 
sons shall be allowed free pratique, excepting only the temporary delay 
provided in article 4 for smallpox, immediately after arrival. 

89. Whenever there are sick on board, they shall be removed as 
promptly as possible from the vessel to clean and airy rooms on shore, or 
to a floating hospital moored in a healthy situation. The detention of 
such persons in an infected ship is obviously most objectionable, and should 
be allowed under no circumstances whatever. 

40. The experience of quarantine shows that the fears of pestilential 
disease being introduced by the ordinary cargoes of dry and imperishable 
goods is groundless, and that with the temporary exceptions hereinafter 
provided, such cargoes shall be admitted to free pratique immediately 
after examination. Nevertheless, there are numerous articles of com- 
merce which should not be landed except under special restrictions, and 
apart from all populous neighborhoods. 

41. The application of sanitary measures to merchandise shall be 
arranged in three classes :—1. Merchandise to be submitted to an obligatory 
quarantine and to purification; 2. Merchandise subject to an optional 
quarantine; and 3. Merchandise exempt from quarantine. 

The 1st class comprises clothing, bedding, personal baggage, and dun- 
nage, rags, paper, paper-rags, hides, skins, feathers, hair, and all other re- 
mains of animals, woolens, and silks 

The 2d class comprehends cotton, linen, and hemp; and catéle. 

The 3d class comprehends all merchandise not enumerated in the other 
two classes. 

42. With a gross bill and existing quarantinable disease on board, or 
if there has been any such disease on board within the ten days last pre- 
ceding, merchandise of the first class shall always be landed at the 
quarantine warehouse or other place provided, distant at least two miles 
from all populous neighborhoods, and there submitted to the necessary 
measures for purification. Merchandise of the second class may be ad- 
mitted to free pratique immediately, or transferred to the warehouse, 
according to circumstances, at the option of the sanitary authority, with 
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due po to the sanitary regulations of the port. Merchandise of the 
third class shall be declared free and admitted without unnecessary delay. 

43. In all cases of a gross bill, letters and papers shall be submitted 
to the usual purifications; but articles of merchandise, or other things 
not subject to purifying measures, in an envelop officially sealed, shall 
immediately be admitted to free pratique, whatever may be the bill of 
health. And if the envelop is of a substance considered as optional, its 
admission shall be equally optional. 

44. A foul ship is much more to be dreaded, as a vehicle of introduc- 
ing disease, than anything she has on board ; and vessels in a filthy, un- 
wholesome state, whether there has been sickness on board or not, should 
not be allowed to enter a crowded port, or to Jie alongside a wharf or 
other ships, until they have been broken out, duly cleansed, and ventilated. 

45. If a vessel, though furnished with a clean bill of health, and hav- 
ing had during the voyage no case of sickness, yet be found in a bad or 
infected state, or in a condition which the sanitary authority judges com- 
promising to the public health, the vessel and cargo shall be detained 
until the case has been considered by the authority; his decision how- 
ever, shall be rendered within twenty-four hours. 

46. If in the judgment of the sanitary authority the vessel requires it, 
he may order the following hygienic measures :—Baths and other bodily 
care for the personnel, washing or disinfecting means for clothing; dis- 
placement of merchandise on board, or a complete breaking out; subjec- 
tion to high steam, incineration or submersion at a distance, in the sea, 
of infected articles; the destruction of tainted or spoiled food or bever- 
ages; the complete ejection of water; thorough cleansing of the hold, 
and the disinfection of the well; in short, the complete airing and 
ventilation of the vessel in all her parts, by the use of furce-pumps, steam, 
fumigation, washing, rubbing, or scraping, and finally sending to an 
isolated anchorage ground. Whenever these divers operations are deemed 
necessary, they shall be executed in the more or less complete isolation 
of the vessel, according to circumstances, but always before admission to 
free pratique. 

47. All vessels having no bill of health, which, by reason of the place 
from whence they came, could not obtain one, or in case of accidental 
loss of bill, shall submit to restrictions according to circumstances, de- 
pending upon the judgment of the sanitary authority, in conformity with 
the provisions herein established. 

48. All bills showing evidence of erasure or alteration shall be con- 
sidered null, and shall incur the conditions of the last preceding article, 
without prejudice to the proceedings which may be instituted against the 
authors of the alterations. 

49. A doubtfnl case, reported in an unsatisfactory manner, shall always 
be interpreted in the most prudent sense. The vessel shall be provisionally 
detained. 

50. Admission to free pratique shall be preceded by as many visits to 
the vessel as the sanitary authority may judge necessary. 

51. No vessel can be put in quarantine, without a stated decision of 
the sanitary authority. The captain or master of the vessel shall be in- 
formed immediately after of this decision. 

52. A vessel shall have the right, except when they have plague, yel- 
low fever, or cholera on board, of putting to sea, in preference to being 
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quarantined; and in the exercise of this right, if the vessel has not 
arrived at the port of destination, the bill of health shall be returned ; 
the sanitary authority, however, shall mention upon such bill the length 
and circumstances of the detention, also the condition of the vessel on 
reputting to sea. But before the exercise of this right, the sanitary 
authority must assure himself thut the sick will be taken care of for the 
remainder of the voyage; and take charge of such of the sick as prefer 
to remain. 

53. Besides the specific measures in the foregoing regulations, the 
sanitary authority of each country or port has the right, according to 
article 1, in the presence of immediate danger, to take the responsibility 
of applying such additional measures as may be deemed: indispensable 
for the protection of public health. 

54. Notwithstanding the preceding regulations, whenever the sanitary 
state is positively healthy, vessels going from one port to another in the 
same country can, in virtue of the particular sanitary regulations of each 
country, be freed from sanitary examinations. And, in ordinary times, 
by virtue of declarations exchanged between the contracting nations, all 
vessels, proceeding or intending to proceed from one of two countries to 
the ports of the other, may also be free from examination. 


IV.— EXECUTIVE ARRANGEMENTS, 


55. Every seaport town requiring the obligations of quarantine, should 
have a quarantine hospital for sick persons, warehouses for infected goods, 
with the necessary docks, and a designated anchorage ground for infected 
vessels; these several parts of the establishment shall be at such a dis- 
tance and direction from each other, and all populous neighborhoods, 
infections, and infectable places, as to endanger the life of no one. 

56. On the arrival of infected vessels at the quarantine establishment, 
all well persons shall be admitted to free pratique as soon as possibly con- 
sistent with the foregoing regulations; sick persons shall be immediately 
transferred to the quarantine hospital, or to hospital ships, and the ves- 
sel unladen as soon as practicable. All merchandise shall be placed in 
capacious and perfectly secure warehouses, and there freely exposed to 
the air, and moved from time to time to insure its perfect ventilation. 

57. Merchandise coming from different vessels and places in quarantine, 
at difierent times, shall be kept separate, and placed as much as possible 
in different warehouses. 

58. Merchandise of the first class (Art. 41) shall be submitted to such 
measures of purification as the sanitary authority shall judge necessary. 
No putrified animal or vegetable substances, or substances likely to pu- 
trify, shall be admitted into the warehouse. All such substances shal) be 
rendered innoxious or destroyed. 

59. The clothes and dunnage of passengers contaminated with the 
infection of different diseases shall be exposed to ventilation in different 

laces. 
7 60. Each quarantine establishment shall have one or more warehouses 
specially appropriated to the reception of purified merchandise, to which 
all merchandise may be removed so soon as it shall be deemed by the 
sanitary authority admissible to pratique. 

61. Letters or dispatches shall be so purified that the writing may not 
be effected. Consuls and representatives of foreign countries have the 
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right to be present at the opening and purification of letter-bags or other 
mail packages addressed to them or designed for their country. Post- 
masters shall have the same right as consuls and foreigw representatives. 

62. All governments and Baie adopting this code shall, as soon as 

racticable, provide the necessary arrangements and appurtenances for 
Fallin the obligations it imposes. 

63. In case of the arrival of infected vessels at a port not provided 
with a quarantine establishment, vessels or hulks may be appropriated to 
the service of the sick, and also for the reception of merchandise; but 
in such cases they shall be disposed in such a manner as will permit the 
separation of the sick and assure the best conditions of hygiene, especially 
ventilation. But under no circumstances whatever siail sick persons be 
kept in proximity with infected goods. Well persons shall have their 
liberties as soon as practicable, consistent with the preceding regulations ; 
and all other measures essential for the protection of public health, shall 
be instituted according to the exigencies of the case, provided they are 
not inconsistent with the tenor and spirit of these regulations. 


V.— SANITARY AUTHORITIES, 


64. Sanitary authorities shall be established upon a uniform basis by 
the countries or governments adopting this code, and shall be composed, 
first, of a responsible agent of the government, who shall be a doctor of 
medicine; aud, second, of a local sanitary council or board of health. 

In addition to the above report, presuming it to be adopted, your com- 
mittee beg leave to offer the following resolutions :— 


Resolved, That this report be referred back to the committee, with directions 
to negotiate with our National Government, or Department of State, to secure, 
by convention or otherwise, the national and international adoption of a code 
based upon the principles hereinbefore set forth. 

Resolved, That a committee of one from each State represented in this con- 
vention be designated by the delegates of the several States, and appointed by 
the chairman of the convention, with power to confer with the governments of 
their respective States for the adoption of such code.* 

Resolved, ‘Chat the loca! sanitary authorities of the several States and mani- 
cipalities in the United States be furnished with a copy of this report, and that 
they are hereby respectfully requested to carry into effect all its specific recom- 
mendations, and the general provisions of the code, without waiting for their 
national and international adoption. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. N. BELL, Chairman, 
ELISHA HARRIS, 
WILSON JEWELL, 
R. D. ARNOLD,+ 
H. @. CLARK. 





* By vote of the convention, it was Resolved, “‘ That the Committee on External Hygiene have 
power and be directed to select a suitable person from each State not represented in this conven- 
tion to aid in carrying out the objects of the second resolution of their report.” The following 

rsons were appointed from the States represented :—Gov. Emerson, of Penn.; Dr. Gunn, N. Y.: 

r. Snow, R. 1.; Dr. Moriarty, Mass.; Dr. J. A. Nichols, N.J.; Dr. G@. B. Guthrie, Tenn.; Dr. 
Thompson, Ohio; Dr. Kemp, Md. 

+ It was voted, on motion of the chairman of the committee submitting the report on External 
Hygiene, “ that two additional members, appointed by the chair, should be added to that commit- 
tee, Dra, R. D. Arnold and H. G, Clark were appointed, 
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Reciprocity— United States and Canada. 


Art. I1—RECIPROCITY—UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Tue Hon, Israel T. Hatch having made a report to the Treasury De- 
partment adverse to the reciprocity treaty between the United States and 
Canada, and a report was made by Mr. Taylor to the same department 
in a contrary sense, the Committee of the Oswego Board of Trade has 
made a report sustaining Mr. Taylor, by its chairman, Alvin Bronson, 
proceeding as follows:—_  - 

Before entering upon the discussion of this treaty, a brief allusion to 
the former commercial relations of Great Britain and the United States, 
will be appropriate. 

The famous Navigation Laws of Great Britain are familiar to commer- 
cial men. Their origin was in 1651; their object, the monopoly of her 
own trade and that of her colonies, to the exclusion of all other nations. 
By their operation she drove Holland, her principal rival, from the ocean 
during the last century ; and when by treaty she acknowledged our in- 
dependence, she applied the system to us in all its rigor, subsequently 
modified a little by an occasional treaty, relaxed and enforced by orders 
in council, as the exigencies of war, famine, or plenty dictated. Her ut- 
most skill was exerted to cripple and restrict our trade, and ours to coun- 
teract and defeat her measures, We followed her enactments step by 
step, by retaliation and sharp reprisal, down to 1849, when, instead of 
driving us from the ocean, as had been the fate of Holland, we had, un- 
der this damaging warfare, well nigh divided the trade of the world with 
her, having at the present time equal tonhage with the mistress of the 
seas. 

In 1849, Sir Robert Peel swept these ancient and odious Navigation 
Laws from the British statutes, with the exception of some slight rem- 
nants. Our retaliating measures fell with them—we having enacted a 
law in the early part of the present century, tendering reciprocal free 
trade to all, and under it had formed treaties of commerce with several 
European nations, 

Sir Robert yielded this conflict i» the most gracious manner possible. 
While abrogating her Navigation Laws and her long-cherished Corn 
Laws, Great Britain opened her ports to the admission of most of the 
raw materials for manufactures, and all agricultural products, free of duty, 
other than nominal duties to preserve a record of trade; demanding no 
equivalent, and stipulating for no relaxation of restrictions or duties in 
return for this boon. 

Another commercial movement in the same direction preceded this 
two years. In 1847, Great Britain withdrew her protection of the trade 
and her pupilage over her North American colonies, withholding ber 
bounty or discriminating duty on colonial products, and on trade through 
the St. Lawrence, with the exception of square timber, (which till the 
last year enjoyed a greatly diminished bounty or protection, now wholly 
withdrawn ;) Canada was left free to regulate her own trade, and con- 
struct her own tariff. Availing herself of her newly-acquired power, she 
raised the duty on British manufactures from 5 to 7% per cent, and re- 
duced duties on our manufactures from 12 to 74 per cent, thus abolishing 
differential duties. She also tendered us by legislation reciprocal free 
trade in a!] the commodities of the two countries, which we did not ac- 


cept. 
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Such was the condition of things in Great Britain and her American 
colonies, and such our relations with both in 1854, when the treaty of 
reciprocity was negotiated and ratified, each province being a party and 
ratifying for itself. 

This treaty provides for the free navigation of the St. Lawrence, Lake 
Michigan, aud the canals of Canada; abrogates the restrictions on the 
fisheries, and exempts from duty the following natural products, viz., of 
the sea, of mines, of the forest, of animals and their products, and of the 
soil. 

It is not alleged, so far as regards the free articles of the schedule, 
that the treaty has not been carried out in good faith by all parties; but 
Mr. Hatch avers that it has been violated in spirit and letter by Canada, 
in ber tariff of duties on our manufactures, and on foreign products 
which she has been accustomed to purchase in our markets, and also in 
circumventing our Debenture Laws, and in thwarting our restrictions on 
lake coasters. Your committee will address themselves to these infrac- 
tions of the treaty before they examine its working and its merits. 


TREATY VIOLATED, 


Mr. Hatch says a treaty broken is a treaty no longer; and proceeds 
to show that Canada has violated this treaty by raising her tariff of duties 
on our manufactures, (from 12 to an average of 16 per cent according to 
Mr. Taylor,) and also by protective and discriminating duties, intended 
to shut out our manufactures from her markets, and divert our trade from 
its accustomed channels. This being the great feature of his report, has 
been sedulously labored and skillfully elaborated through many pages of 
the work. 

Canada, like the State of New York, has embarked in an expensive 
system of canals, without much regard to revenue. Both parties and 
both systems were avowed rivals and competitors for the same trade, viz., 
the trade of each other and the trade of the West beyond and remote 
from both. New York in this sharp competition has embarrassed her- 
self, and has been driven for relief to direct taxation; but for the Fed- 
eral Government standing in her way, she would have sought this relief 
in the more secret and insidious method of taxing imports and consump- 
tion. 

Canada has even outdone us in extravagance and improvidence, and 
has well nigh swamped herself; not only by her unproductive canals, 
but she too, like ourselves, has committed the folly of subsidizing her 
railroads; not like us, to the tune of three or four, but twenty millions, 
and all hopelessly sunk. 

She must seek relief in revenue or repudiation. More fortunate than 
New York, the Imperial Government having left the door wide open for 
indirect taxation, she has taken a leaf from our federal book, and im- 
posed taxes on imported manufactures and other products, almost as 
heavy as our federal impositions. Hers average, according to Mr. Taylor, 
16, while ours average 21 per cent, ours being still some 25 per cent 
higher than hers. She hus also copied another feature from our book— 
that of protection to domestic industry, to render herself independent of 
both Old and New England. 

Of her revenue tariff, prompted by poverty, we have no right to com- 
plain. Protection is a problem for her to solve. Whether it is wise for 
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a young people, like Canada, with illimitable forests, an ample and grow- 
ing market at her door for her sawed lumber, and an unlirnited market 
across the ocean for her squared timber, with a soil productive of bread, 
and in England and the Lower Colonies an ample market, whether it 
reaches them through the Hudson or the St. Lawrence; with labor dear 
and capital scarce; whether it is wise for such a people to seek a change 
of industry by copying from Old or even New England, time must de- 
monstrate. 

Mr. Hatch not only charges the infraction of the treaty upon this 
tariff, but represents it as a breach of faith, an act of ingratitude after 
receiving the benefits of the treaty, and a great wrong inflicted upon us. 

It should be recollected that Canada suddenly awoke from her splen- 
did dream of monopoly to find herself Joaded with a debt of fifty millions 
of dollars, sixteen of which was sunk in the crowning folly of the Grand 
Trunk Railway; with an annual deficit of four miilions of revenue. It 
matters little to us whether she imposes this deficit upon her consump- 
tion, including our manufactures and those of Great Britain, or whether 
she raises the required revenue by direct taxation; both impoverish ber 
alike, and lessen her ability to purchase and consume our products. But 
Mr. Hatch presses this grievous wrong and imposition into his service 
with skill and industry, reiterates the charge with every variety of ex- 
pression, such as “ taxing our labor to build works to rival and rob us of 
our commerce ;” “ by imposing extraordinary taxes upon the products of 
American industry, ske is compelling us to bear her burdens, created to 
sustain gigantic rivalries, worthy of imperial ambition, for supremacy by 
land and water over our inland commerce, and for the grave influence 
which thus may be exercised upon our political career,” leaving the im- 
pression that we are a greatly injured nation, and that, too, by a people 
on whom we have just bestowed boundless benefits. 

In pushing his complaints so far, he has betrayed Mr. Ely into the 
avowal, in bis Congressional speech, that we pay these duties, not Canada. 

The plain English of all this declamation is, that Canada takes three 
or four millions of our fabrics and products for consumption, imposing 
upon herself, through her tariff, a heavy duty. 

England, too, is subjected to the same imposition and the same suffer- 
ing, and bears it with becoming equanimity, and would willingly relieve 
‘the fruits of our industry,” as Mr. Hatch has it, from these impositions, 
by furnishing these three or four millions herself, to be taxed as best suits 
the interests or theories of Canada. 

We desire to treat Mr. Hatch with the respect due to his talents and 
his position, but if he will indulge in clap-trap he must not ask us to 
treat it with the gravity of an argument. 

If it is a great wrong to impose duties on our manufactures, it must 
be right to protect and fabricate them for herself; yet here, too, Mr. 
Hatch finds a fruitful topic of complaint. Here lies the sum and sub- 
stance of the infraction of the treaty. The parties agree to exchange 
bread and meat without duty, and forthwith Canada raises her duty on 
cotton fabrics and whisky, which were not embraced in the free schedule. 

Had Mr. Morrel’s bill passed Congress, raising duties and imposing 
specific and protective duties on similar articles, we, too, should have 
gome under Mr. Hatch’s charge of treaty breakers. 

Although a union exists between Canada East and Canada West, there 
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js not harmony. The Lower Province found, when the staple and other 
natural products of Upper Canada were relieved from duty, and from 
the formalities and expenses of our debenture bonds, that a strong impulse 
was given to her trade with us, and through us with the Lower Provinces 
and Great Britain. To counteract this tendency, and force her trade and 
allure ours to the St. Lawrence, the undue power of Lower Canada, which 
was paramount in the union, was called into requisition, and arrayed 
against Canada West and our channels of trade. The gratuitous use of 
her locks and canals was tendered to the trade of the St. Lawrence, and 
her discriminating duties were shaped to promote it. This legislation, 
unfriend!y and unwise, as your committee believe, has well nigh proved 
abortive. The Montreal Herald reports the arrival to September 27th, 
1854, (the first yea: of reciprocity,) 258 vessels, tonnage 71,072; and 
in 1860, 140 vessels, tonnage 82,460, and this is the port at which the 
provincial trade centers, with the exception of the timber trade of Que- 
bec; no more than a natural increase of trade without the effect of dis- 
crimination. 

Hr. Hatch’s remedy, or retaliation for this hostility from one-half of 
one of these five contracting parties is, to abrogate the treaty with all; 
revive our duties; retire from the St. Lawrence; withdraw our debenture 
facilities from Upper Canada, and thus compel her to trade through the 
St. Lawrence, playing into the hands of Lower Canada; a system of 
non-intercourse, which would reduce a trade of more than forty to less 
than ten millions again. 

We cannot, in justice to our citizens and our creditors, counteract 
these measures by the gratuitous use of our locks and canals; but your 
committee believe sound wisdom dictates that we cherish free trade with 
all the provinces; counteract their protective and discriminating policy 
by continued and increased facilities in our own, and to other markets 
through our channels. We would drive them from the forge and the 
anvil, to the forest and the saw mill, by buying their boards; and from 
the spindle and loom, to the plow, by transporting its products through 
the cheapest channel to the best market. A little patience and good 
temper on our part will set all right. 

Canada West, with her fine climate, rich soil, and commercial capabil- 
ities, will grow populous and rich, and soon assert and maintain her 
rights, and under a liberal and just policy minister largely to our pros- 
perity. She is already taking efficient measures to reform the govern- 
ment and secure the power due to her population. 


CANAL AND RAILWAY RIVALRY. 


Mr. Hatch inculeates the theory with zeal and industry, that the two 
Canadas, the British capitalist, and the imperial government, have com- 
bined to monopolize the trade of the Far West, by means of canals and 
railroads, without regard to income or profit. 

The same theory has been widely propagated by our railroads, and 
great merit claimed for counteracting this gigantic monopoly. Mr. Hatch 
says, page 34 :—" The changes to be produced by this grasping monopoly 
will be developed with the rapidity characteristic of modern times. They 
will include the whole system of our commercial industry.” 

Again, page 35, “ This vast commercial struggle, where monopoly is 
the end to be gained, must terminate in a colossal combination of Amer- 
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ican capital and ability, or the fic'1 must be abandoned to their roval 
rival.” Here we have eloquent dec.amation to propagate a bald fiction. 

- Canada, one of the British provinces, has inaugurated a system of 
canals with her own means and her own credit, “ out of all proportion to 
her wants,” as Mr. Hatch avers, looking to the trade of the West. 

New York, one of the United States, has done precisely the same 
thing; the magnitude of her works is out of all proportion to ber wants. 
The railroads of both Canada and New York are constructed and man- 
aged by private capitalists, and both upon the same scale, and looking to 
the Far West for patronage; the New York roads subsidized moderately, 
and the Canadian largely, by the local governments. All were gainful 
schemes; many have proved delusive ones; none have been prompted 
by polities or patriotism. It is believed that more British capital is em- 
barked in our railroads and canais, seeking Western trade, than in simi- 
lar Canadian works. 

The British Government constructed the Rideau Canal, 127 miles in 
length, soon after the war, from her military chest; it is in no sense a 
rival for trade. The Commissioners of the Board of Works say in their 
report, December, 1859, page 23, that “the work was handed over to 
this department in a dilapidated condition, demanding a large expendi- 
ture of money; that its revenues are derived chiefly from local traflic, 
lumber, iron ore,” &c. Herein is comprised the much bruited royal mo- 
nopoly, the imperial prodigality to ruin our trade and drive us from the 
field. 

It should be remembered, if all these fears are realized; if British 
capital could be enlisted to build and maintain roads and canals, and 
tender them to commerce gratuitously, and thus furnish the cheap chan- 
nel for trade between the Atlantic and the Jakes, even then the major in- 
terest of the Jake region would be promoted—the minor interest only 
injurec. The agriculturist, the great producer and consumer, would en- 
joy this bounty, this free road to market, while the defeated lines of com- 
merce would suffer a diminution of patronage, and be compelled to turn 
over their supernumeraries to the more favored occupation. 

The Rochester boat-builder and the Buffalo and Oswego boatmen must 
turn farmers, but the lake coaster would still pursue the trade to Montreal 
and Quebec, and the Atlantic ship would compete for it at Quebec and 
Portland. New York city might suffer, but Detroit and Milwaukee need 
not be alarmed. The day for protection and monopoly has gone by. 
The Grand Trunk, with its magnificent and alarming proportions, must 
sustain itself or sink. Canada is paralyzed, and cannot come to its relief. 
British capital will no longer bear depleting, and Great Britain, under a 
revised and liberal policy, has secured a large share of the trade of our 
continent, and cares not whether it reaches her through the St. Lawrence, 
the Hudson, or the Chesapeake; knowing, as she does, that the more 
numerous its competing channels, the more they minister to the prosper- 
ity of herself and her colonies. 

The Montreal Witness, in a recent issue, says:—“ The affairs of the 
Grand Trunk Railway appear to be approaching a crisis, and it is gene- 
rally anticipated that the whole concern will have to be sold for debt.” 
The same article attributes its misfortunes to bad and corrupt manage- 
ment, and they might have added appropriately, from Mr. Hatch’s report, 
that they transported flour from the Mississippi to Portland for prices 
fabulously low. 
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In discussing the merits and working of the treaty, the following heads 
may be disposed of briefly, as it is believed nobody complains of them 
but Mr. Hatch, viz., the Fisheries, the St. Lawrence, Animals, and Min- 
erals, 

In relation to the fisheries, all will admit that a subject of national 
disquietude has been disposed of, A branch of industry, though regu- 
lated by treaty, demanding to be watched over by the men-of-war of both 

contracting parties, was troublesome and dangerous. The duty of this 
hostile armament was to keep the fisherman to the prescribed line in pur- 
suit of his game, which line was on the ocean at a definite number of 
leagues or miles from headlands and bays. A better contrivance to em- 
broil friendly nations in war could not have been devised by the wit of 
man. It matters but little who catch the fish, provided the consumer 
can have them at a cheap rate, free from duty. As a school for seamen, 
its effects are neutralized, when each maritime nation protects its own 
fisheries, 

Of the St. Lawrence, while exclusively navigated by Great Britain, it 
has been the fashion to disparage its value and importance, on account 
of its high latitude, environed and crowded by islands, ice-bound and 
befogged for half the year. But since we have acquired a right to this 
channel by treaty, by abrogation of the English Navigation Laws, and 
by modern international law, as expounded at Vienna “by the Congress 
of Sovereigns in 1815, itis pertinent to inquire whether it is as worth- 
less as Mr. Hatch and his coadjutors would make it. The American 
lakes and their outlet occupy a section of that belt which carries forward 
the entire commerce of the globe; their latitude not as high as that of 
the English Islands, or the Baltic Sea. The navigation of Ontario and 
the St. Lawrence is practicable as long as that of the Hudson, and is saze 
and profitable for the same period of ‘the year, as that of Lake Erie and 
the Erie Canal. The summer temperature of the North invites and al- 
lures the traffic of the valleys of the lakes, and the Upper Mississippi, 
through the Gulf of St. Lawrence, while the fervid heat of the South 
repels this trade through the Gulf of Mexico. Winter reverses this 
traffic. Nature has establishd reciprocity among all the channels of com- 
merce, and forbids our impeding any by selfish and hostile enactments. 

For most of the period since we became a nation, Quebec has been the 
field of more traffic, and the resort of more foreign tonnage, than any 
other port on the continent. When the St. Lawrence was improved at 
great expense, the inland and coasting trade alone was provided for. It 
is estimated by the Board of Works that another foot of water may be 
obtained through this channel at the moderate cost of a million of dol- 
lars, conforming it in depth to the Welland Canal, greatly promoting 
the lake and Atlantic trade, and rendering it far more effective than the 
gratuitous use of locks. It cannot be doubted that with its slight im- 
provement, and some modification in the structure of our lake coasters, 
a large amount of tonnage will seek the Atlantic markets through this 
channel, during the summer, as regular traders, and a much larger smount 
as winter approaches, to secure occupation in milder climates. But mo. 
nopoly is inhibited by climate to any and al! routes. 

The Detroit Zribune, in a late issue, gives a list of lake coasters seek- 
ing the Atlantic for employment, comprising ten barks, five brigs, forty- 
one schooners, one propeller, and eight tugs within the last two years ; 
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total tonnage of all, except the tugs, 18,085 tons. Two of the barks 
and one schooner are Canadian vessels. Two of the schooners only have 
been wrecked. 

Total entries of sea-going vessels for Canada, inwards and outwards, 
for the year 1859, British, colonial, and foreign vessels included, number 
3,333; tonnage, 1,282,233 tons, 

Of animals and their products, it will be sufficient to say, that the ex- 
changes between Canada and ourselves seem to balance each other with 
remarkable accuracy. We copy from Mr. Hatch’s tables :— 


IMPORTED INTO CANADA, IMPORTED INTO UNITED STATES, 


LOBE iiidsaskicked ivivans $2,896,838 1856 eeeeeeseesseneseses $2,375,388 
LOR Tibck cbs i0 ie scensna ne 2,134,339 1857 eeeeeereneseoeesese 1,974,516 
BOGS kc ck snes sheen bose 1,464,878 1858 eeteoeeseones eecevece 2,231,786 


Tetahienccseeckcds $6,496,050 Tete). cviccvsesks $6,581,690 


In this trade there seems to be sufficient reciprocity to satisfy the 
most captious, 
MINERALS. 
Your committee are not aware that any other minerals than coal are 
exchanged under the treaty. We subjoin the amount of imports and ex- 
ports for the last three years of the treaty :— 











IMPORTED INTO CANADA, IMPORTED INTO UNITED STATES. 
EEE SE Sena $448,984 | 1856..........- hae $84,298 
We oc vas Sok ec cess 509,494 | 1857... .cccccececcccecs 189,894 
LSUB a o5s cveeviecccessve $24,874 | 1858......... bevans ewe 93,405 
PM ccbedecsncnes $1,822,852 Totthisndicceees ones $367,527 





Here we find three-and-one-half times as much coal exported to Canada 
from the mines of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and perhaps Northern Virginia, 
as are imported from England and Nova Scotia to our Atlantic ports. 
Yet Mr. Hatch would invoke from the federal government a protective 
and prohibitory duty on this diminutive quantity of coal; thereby en- 
hancing its cost, and stinting the supply to New England of an article 
of prime necessity in her rigorovs climate, denuded of timber, and 
destitute of this mineral, so important an element in her manufacturing 
industry. Mr. Hatch insists that we may impose these duties on our 
citizens without any fear of similar impositions by Canada on hers. He 
says, she, too, has a rigid climate, her forests are fast disappearing, her 
minerals are all metals, and demand our coal for smelting them; and it 
would have been in harmony with his report, if he had added her future 
great manufacturing cities, which are to grow up under protective foster- 
ing, must have coal. And, by the bye, it occurs to us to inquire how New 
England, with her fuel heavily taxed, is to compete with Canadian manu- 
factures protected by a provident and paternal government. How is she 
to furnish the “fruits of her industry,” as Mr. Hatch has it, cheap enough 
to bear Canadian taxation ? 

This treaty, in minerals, works in this wise:—We import into New 
England, $120,000 worth of coal per annum. The Federal Government 
loses duty, probably on half this amount, or 20 per cent on $60,000, be- 
ing $12,000 per annum, while we open a trade in coal through the canals 
and railroads of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, of nearly half a 
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million annually, yielding large revenues to these States, and profitable 
occupation fo their citizens. Pennsylvatia coal is now competing at 
Montreal with that of Liverpool and Nova Scotia, aided by the gratuitous 
use of the St. Lawrence locks. 


PRODUCTS OF THE SOIL AND FHE FOREST. 


These features of the treaty demand a more elaborate discussion, from 
the doubts entertained of their utility, and the opposition provoked by 
them to its ratification, and also from the hostile attacks upon them since 
it has been in operation. 

Of breadstuffs, the staple of both Canada West and of the States 
bordering on the lakes, their exchange generally does not involve the 
question of revenue or consumption, it is merely a question of commerce 
or transportation. 

Two countries contiguous to each other, producing a surplus of the 
same commodity, will, when not impeded by artificial means, seek the 
same markets for this surplus, and through the cheapest channels. Hence, 
if our entire crop should seek a foreign market through the St. Lawrence, 
it would in no manner depress or impair the value of the Canada crop. 
If a single barrei of our flour or many barrels should fall into their con- 
sumption, another barrel or an equal number of barrels of provincial 
flour would take their place and seek a foreign market. So again, if tle 
Canadian surplus should seek a foreign market throéugh the Hudson, it 
would, in no manner, affect our farmers or our revenue. All the clamor, 
therefore, about the Canadians overwhelming us with breadstuffs, ruin- 
ing our markets, running a muck with our farmers, taking the bread out 
of their mouths, and our “carrying coals to Neweastle” when our flour 
goes to Canada, is idle declamation, mere clap-trap. The truth is, those 
who provide the best channel for these surpluses, partake most largely of 
the benefits of the treaty, and minister most to the prosperity of the pro- 
ducer, whether-a subject of the queen or a citizen of the republic. 

Here we might quote Mr. Hatch, who, in his zeal to establish the 
inequality of the treaty, has unwittingly admitted and affirmed its equality 
and reciprocal working. 

Page 24, Mr. Hatch says:—“ As Canada produces more wheat and 
flour than she can use, our shipments to her are not made for consump- 
tion, but must compel the return of the same or an equivalent to us, 
chiefly in a manufactured condition, at the expense of the milling interests 
of this country, or its shipment to Europe in foreign vessels, at the ex- 
pense of our American bottoms.” ‘This is all true, but it happens to be 
but half the truth. As we, too, produce more wheat and flour than we 
can use, when Canadian wheat and flour come here, it is not for consump- 
tion, but must be returned, or its equivalent, chiefly in a manufactured 
condition, at the expense of the milling interests of Canada, or shipped 
to Nova Scotia, Great Britain, or elsewhere, mostly in American bottoms, 
at the expense of foreign vessels. Had Mr. Hatch completed the 
paragraph, and told the whole truth, he would have established our pro- 
position. Thus far, our channels have enjoyed these benefits in a higher 
degree than those of Canada. 

There are, however, some exceptions to the rule here laid down. One 
branch of this trade, and an important branch, that does not come under 
the head of transportation or of reciprocity, so far as breadstufis are con- 
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cerned, is Indian corn and its products. During the year endirg June 
30, 1859, we exported to Canada, corn and its products conmprising :— 


Indian meal, lard, pork, hams, and bacon, of the aggregate value of... $1,180,873 
Same articles to the other British American provinces .............. 1,127,205 


ee 


TON soc op she side ccacsunscecevencvevcesccescesecss $2,308,078 


This agricultural product goes into consumption, and is expended largely 
in their fisheries, lumbering, and shipping, and for the manufacture of 
whisky. This corn and its products go far toward the payment of our 
imports of the products of the forest; which in 1858, amounted to 
$3,290,383—and this, too, is an article of consumption. An exchange 
as beneficial to both parties as an exchange of commodities between the 
tropics and the temperate zone. 

Corn is produced in great abundance, and at small cost on the rich 
bottoms of the Ohio, the Wabash, and the Illinois, and matured by a 
warm climate before the frost overtakes it. While the pine lumber, a 
necessary article of consumption in building, fencing, and manufactures, 
is produced in a high latitude, on a sterile and cheap land. 

On lumber, the Federal Government has sacrificed a small amount of 
revenue, while, by its freedom and expansion, New York has acquired a 
large canal revenue, and her citizens extensive and profitable occupation. 

Our lake shipping*share most largely in its transport, and our canals 
monopolize it. 

There is still another exception to this rule, another portion of this 
exchange of breadstufls which is reciprocal and goes into consumption. 
Canada East consumes largely of the spring wheat of Wisconsin and 
Illinois, taking it partly in the berry direct from these States, and partly 
in flour ground in the State of New York. She prefers this wheat to the 
fine article from Canada West, partly from habit and partly from economy. 
She has been accustomed to raise her full supply of this description of 
grain, but at times, from failure of crops and diminished culture, she pro- 
bably draws half her supply for a population of a million from abroad. 
A cheap article, exempt from duty, has allured her to our prairie States 
for this supply. On the other hand, New England consumes largely of 
the fine wheat and flour of Canada West, since her accustomed supply 
of Genesee has failed, and since its exemption from duty has brought it 
within her reach. 

From an exhibit of the trade and commerce of Toronto, (C. W.,) for 
1859, we make the following extracts :—* The demand for our flour dur- 
ing the past year, has been from Montreal and Quebec for the lower grades, 
while for fancies and extras, purchases have been mainly made for Bos- 
ton and other New England markets.” Again, “The manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the New England States require a description of flour superior 
to any that has hitherto been produced in the West.” 

Of barley it says:—“‘ Over 167,000 bushels have been exported the 
last year; the purchases for export were mainly with a view to the 
Albany market,” (breweries.) 

“The import of Indian corn at this point last year, for the manufacture 
of whisky, amounts to 143,524 bushels, valued at $100,353.” Here is 
reciprocity ; with this difference, we obtain the best beverage. 

Revive the duty of 20 per cent on bread, yielding but a paltry revenue 
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to the Federal Government, an extensive and beneficial trade would be 
broken up. Canada East would be compelled to eat a white and a dear 
loaf, while New England would have the alternative of a taxed loaf, or a 
brown one. Illinois and Wisconsin would flood their single market, al- 
ready overstocked, with spring wheat. And here we may rep: * the 
question, how is New England to compete with the protected manufac- 
tures of Canada, with her bread taxed, as well asherfuel? Itis apparent 
that free trade in breadstuffs, a subject so fruitful of cavil and clamor, is 
not so barren of benefits as a superficial observer would imagine, Their 
exchange for consumption, so far as it goes, is highly beneficial to both 
parties, the remainder having the choice of the cheapest and best channel 
to a distant market, exempt from duty, and free from the formalities and 
expenses of our debenture system. 

The free importation of Canada lumber is fraught with benefits to all. 
On our part, the carrier, the canals, and the consumer share largely and 
directly in these benefits, and the manufactures of New England and 
New York incidentally. Canada finds appropriate and profitable occupa- 
tion in its preparation and transport, and derives from its sale an ample 
fund with which to purchase from us her agricultural implements, her 
building materials, and staple fabrics for consumption. 

Your Committee are not familiar with the lumber trade on the seaboard, 
but observe in the statistics of trade that we export to the Lower British 
North American Provinces, pitch pine, locust, hickory, black walnut, and 
oak, which they do not produce; and it is believed that Maine finds some 
equivalent in the free use of the St. Johns River, for the competition of 
New Brunswick in the pine lumber trade. 

Our debenture system Mr. Hatch treats as a proffered boon, rejected 
and thwarted by Canada. So far from a boon, its aim and object was to 
promote our carrying trade, by alluring to our Atlantic ports the pro- 
ducts of other nations, to be again distributed to their respective markets, 
exempt from duty, other than a commission or tax of 2} per cent. Its 
operation was extended to Canada and New Mexico by act of Congress, 
August, 1846. Now, inasmuch as Lower Canada has endeavored, by 
discriminating duties and protective laws, to annul and counteract the 
operation of this debenture system, and force Canada West, as Mr. Hatch 
says, to import her tropical products by a circuit through the St. Lawrence, 
of a thousand miles, therefore he would annul the law, and compel Upper 
Canada to import and export through this circuitous channel, thus play- 
ing into the hands of Lower Canada, and yielding this valuable branch 
of the carrying trade. 

We subjoin extracts from official tables of Canada “ Trade and Naviga- 
tion” for 1859, page 199 :— 

Imported through the United States under debenture bonds, in value. $4,546,491 





Of which pays 25 per cent duty .......... 64 Sed vee ee $28,652 

K 20 and 15 per cent......-..e0+- eeceee 4,278 287 

™ 10 and 5 per cent.........060+ seeeeee 120,547 
Purchased in the United States, products of other countries ........ 5,351,865 
Foreign products. ....sccccsccccccscccccessecc cossccess $9,898,856 
Products of United States...... dk ke hiss Dewees teks HOS 12,237,541 

Of which pays 26 per cent duty.......... Abies Cen $140,511 

" 20 and 16 per cent duty............ rare? 2,487 251 

ss 16 and 6 per cent duty...........+.04- 606,724 
DUNIINIGS6 4 oi cece ties cedecucctecsuueteses 8,040,225 — —- 


Total imports..........+.. ere rrere Tree ocerecescecsces $22,135,897 
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Of the foreign products, tea amounts to 5,825,052 pounds, of the value 
of $2,071,339, which is imported from China in American bottoms, ex- 
ported to Canada through our canals and railroads, yielding freight, 
warehouse charges, and mercantile profits. It is difficult to imagine a 
more suicidal measure than the one proposed by Mr. Hatch, of repealing 
the Debenture Laws, so far as they relate to Canada. 


COASTING TRADE. 


The onty remaining subject of criticism and complaint is the interna- 
tional coasting trade. Mr. Hatch says:—*“In this competition of ship- 
ping, American ship-owners run a race in fetters. The staple manu- 
facture of Canada has long been that of ship building for exportation,” 
&c. If this be so, the result tells well for the bottom and speed of the 
American ship-owner. 

By referring again to report of the Canadian Board of Works, page 
143, we find the tonnage of the lakes and St. Lawrence for 1859, divided 
as follows, viz. :— 


American vessels, 1,206, tonnage..... yekseceek Pntadhhnnseecnunes 319,460 
Canadian ve 829, tonnage ......... cee eeeee Lene s 6s.< 0b bbs 70,734 


By re’ sin to report of “Trade and Navigation” of Canada 
for 186 , page 5, it appears that the coasting trade to and from 66 
Canadiaa }2rts, is divided as follows :— 

Entries inward and outward of American steam and sail vessels..tonnage 4,682,394 


- Canadian ” ceesceces 2,868,936 
(Ferries excluded.) 


The British navigation laws forbid to American vessels the coasting 
trade of the British North American Provinces, while our retaliatory 
laws forbid to provincial vessels our coasting trade. All discriminating 
restrictions on direct trade between these provinces and the States have 
been removed, while coasting restrictions have been greatly modified and 
ameliorated. 

We find in United States “ Commercial Relations,” vol. I, pages 56 
and 57, the following remarks; after alluding to the restrictions on trade 
with the British West and East Indies, it says:—‘ With the North 
American provinces, however, a system of the most liberal and unrestricted 
character has been adopted, which, to a great extent, places commercial 
intercourse between the United States and these provinces on the footing 
of an unfettered coasting trade.” Passenger vessels are allowed to land 
on the opposite coasts, from point to point; passengers with their bag- 
gage, family stores, implements of trade, &c. 

The treaty of reciprocity, by opening the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence, tle canals, and Lake Michigan, has still further relaxed these 
restrictions. Our vessels, passing down the St. Lawrence, or through it 
to the ocean, are obliged to pass several Canadian ports of entry, and are 
allowed to lighten at the locks, and reload at Montreal or Quebec; or 
pass the locks partly loaded, and fill up below for a foreign voyage. 
While through the intervention of the Canadian railways, a coa-ting 
trade is sanctioned, which would otherwise be unlawful. A voyage from 
Michigan to New York in a Canadian bottom would not be jawful, but 
a voyage from Chicago to Port Sarnia, Windsor, or Port Colbourn on 
lakes Huron and Erie, and again from Hamilton or Port Dalhousie on 
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Lake Ontario to a New York port, would be lawful, though the identical 
goods may have constituted the freight for both voyages, having passed 
from the upper to the lower lakes by a railway. The same license or 
latitude would be extended to an American bottom if similar cases should 
oceur, which, from the nature of the trade, are not so frequent. 

From the tenor of Mr. Hatch’s argument, the impression is left on 
the general reader, that this is a violation of the spirit of the treaty, 
whereas, it is a mutual relaxation of coasting restrictions, a violation of 
the spirit of the British navigation laws, a remnant of barbarism two 
hundred years old—a remnant which it is believed every commercial 
man on either side of the Jakes would be glad to see abolished ; and it 
is a subject of regret that the treaty did not abolish this troublesome re- 
striction, at least between us and british North America. 

The growth and magnitude of our trade with these Provinces is so 
well known that it is not deemed necessary to load this report with fig- 
ures and statistics. We only subjoin the aggregate of this trade at three 
distinct and well defined periods in its history. The first, 1830, when 
the British navigation and our retaliatory laws were in full operation. 
The second, 1840, when a relaxation of these measures, produced by 
Mr. McLane’s negotiations, had operated for ten years; and the third, in 
1855, when the debenture law had beer in operation nine, and the treaty 
of reciprocity two years :— 


830, Imports from British North Anverican Provinces.......-.... $650,308 
“« Exports to same........ pe sestvcctatessesevesecseesacs 8,786,378 
Sia idk 6 AS hs SOs Cbs Bie 6 hee eaSA KA awe $4,436,676 
1840, Imports..... eer ecescccveccecccecvvescoce $2,007,767 
Rew dave Ko: Leak Oiee'rbae'es be ebcewh 6,093,250 
cE EP re es vaewentesee oa 6 pene so. $8,101,017 
1855, Imports from Canada..............0eeeeeveee $12,182,314 
~ “other British N. Am. Provinces... 2,954,420 





Rotel PMNS ks. ceviche disecvcdees BER ne $15,186,734 
“« Exports to Canada.............06: seveseces ee 18,720,344 
“ “ other British N. Am. Provinces ..... 9,085,676 

POE ia 61s odie kick eae) Sakenste cease .. $27,806,020 





Imports and exports total........seee:seesesesees $42,942,754 


It will be perceived that the amount of exports over imports are suffi- 
cient to satisfy those who deem the balance of trade an important element 
in commercial exchanges. 

The discussion of canal and railroad rivalry, and the debenture and 
coasting laws, does not belong to our subject, but has been forced upon 
us by Mr. Hatch, who has pressed them into his service in his crusade 
against the treaty. 

REVENUE. 


On the loss of revenue by the treaty, Mr. Hatch has discanted largely, 
has taxed his imagination to swell it to a fabulous amount; he has, by a 
refinement of cruelty, tantalized us by parading the millions we might 
have pocketed if we had made the free goods pay duty, millions which 
we could, by no possible scheme, ever touch. The truth is, the little rev- 
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enue we did enjoy before the treaty would, under augmented duties and 
multiplied restrictions, have dwindled to a mere bagatelle. 

We have shown incidentally, that the small loss of revenue to the fed- 
eral government on mineral and forest products has been restored many 
fold to the frontier States; that products of the soil in transitu would 
escape taxation under our debenture law. If New England could he 
made to yield to the federal treasury every fifth loaf of her Canada bread, 
and every fifth bushel of her Nova Scotia coal, it would not prove a 
financial achievement to excite much exultation. It is true, as Mr. Hatch 
avers, we have numerous custom-houses on the frontier, and he might 
have added on the seaboard also, attended with heavy expenses, and 
yielding little or no revenue. This is incident to our revenue system ; 
one office collects revenue from the honest importer, while ten officers, 
with their cutters and numerous officials, are stationed as sentinels, not 
to collect, but to protect revenue by guarding against fraudulent impor- 
tations. . 

We know of no other remedy for this evil on this frontier, than the 
adoption of the German Zolverein, which is said to be operating over a 
population of more 30,000,000. It is, in effect, like collecting the rev- 
enues of the lake frontier at Quebec and Portland, and distributing them 
per capita over the whole region; abolishing custom-houses by the hun- 
dred, and disbanding armies of public functionaries. Some of the most 
enlightened statesmen of Canada advocate this reform. 

If our exposition of the terms and working of the treaty is a faithful 
one, it proves that there has been no infraction of it, that its benefits 
have proved reciprocal, that the unfriendly, and, as we believe, unwise 
legislation of Canada, has well nigh proved abortive, aud will probably 
work its own cure. We would remove all coasting restrictions by leg- 
islation or by treaty. After this, if the contracting parties can devise 
other and better means of carrying on their governments than through 
the custom-house, then a system of perfect freedom and reciprocity of 
trade may be inaugurated ; then British North America will yield to us 
all the benefits of federal States, without the tax and burthen of their 
governinent. 

Widely different are the results of Mr. Hatch’s labor; he finds a bro- 
ken treaty, conferring great benefits on one party, and inflicting great 
injuries upon the other. In his zeal to make out a case, he has involved 
himseif in numerous absurties and contradictions. On the one hand he 
alarms us by an appalling conspiracy to monopolize the lake trade, and 
turn all through the St. Lawrence; on the other, scouts this navigation 
as worthless, and says Canada sends to our markets six times as much 
breadstuffs as the British, through this protected channel. He abuses 
Canada for “taxing the products of our industry,” which means, when 
explained, for taxing herself when she consumes our fabrics, and still 
more, when she refuses to take them, and fabricates for herself. He be- 
rates her for overwhelming us and our markets with her products, and 
still more when she withholds and attempts to send them down the St. 
Lawrence, and that, too, by the gratuitous use of her locks. He com plains 
that Canada West is obliged, by Provincial discriminating and specific 
duties, to import her tropical and other products through the St. Law- 
rence, by a circuit of a thousand miles, and at the same time proposes to 
withhold our debenture facilities, by the operation of which she can es- 
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cape this imposition and avoid this circuitous voyage. It would seem 
his commission does not restrict him to the exposure of abuses, but com- 
prehends their cure also. For this purpose he would repeal the Debent- 
ure Laws, enforce the coasting restrictions, re-impose duties on the list 
of free goods, and that, too, perhaps through the agency of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, (as “a treaty broken is a treaty no longer,”) without 
waiting the ten years prescribed by the treaty, or the action of the treaty- 
making power. He would retrace the path of commercial reform, go 
back a hundred years, to the age of restriction, retaliation, and non-inter- 
course, when two ships of different national character were required to 


perform the work of one, thus doubling the labor and cost of exchanging 
commodities, 


NN ree 


Art. TIL—COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NUMBER LXXVIII, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


INFLUENCE OF RAILROADS—POPULATION—VALUATION— MACHINE IMPROVEMENTS—CONCENTRATION 
—BOSTON THE CENTER—INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS—EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN-—-ALL NEW ENGLAND 
—NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY—ITS ORIGIN — OPERATIV ES—SALES—SUSPENSJON—RESUMPTION—EXTEN- 
SION OF BUSINESS—THE PAST YEARK—MANUFACTURING AOTIVITY—BOSTON SHIPPING LIST—MAR- 
KETS—S8HIPPiING—MILLS—THE COMING YEAR—FOOD AND MATERIALS—BOOTS AND SHOES—SHIPPING 
INTEREST—COTTON—DOMESTICS—FISH—FLOUR—GRAIN—WOOL—LEATHER. 


Tue annual reports of the trade of Boston show a considerable degree 
of prosperity, indicative of the concentration of business that is produced 
by the influence of railroads. The population and valuation of the city 
has been as follows :— 


POPULATION AND VALUATION OF BOSTON, 


Population, Valuation. Population. Valuation. 
1800 ........ 24,987 $15,095,740) 1840 ......00e 98,383 $94,581,600 
1810 ..... ees 33,787 18,450,500 | 1850......... 126,881 180,000,500. 
TREO: 6st cawes 45,298 88,289,200| 1855.... .... 160,508 241,932,200 
TOSU cick venss 61,892 59,586,000! 1860......... 177,902 811,978,663 


The valuation in the last ten years has increased $131,900,000, and in 
the last five years the increase has been greater than the whole value of 
the city in 1830, up to which time the railroads had not come into ope- 
ration, either in Boston or in those remote sections where of late such 
large markets for New England manufactures have grown up. The im- 
provements in machines, and the concentration of capital in Boston, 
have, as it were, constantly attracted thither raw materials to be wrought 
up into goods, which, mingling with the New York importations, have 
found sale for Massachusetts labor in every section of the country to 
which rails penetrate. While the surrounding States have been large 
producers of the goods owned in and shipped from Boston, there has 
been apparently a constant concentration of labor in the city. The cen- 
sus returns of the industrial statistics of Boston, of which the following 
is a summary, show the number of establishments, amount of capital , 
value of articles used, and the yearly products in each ward :— 
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No. estab- Capital Materials Pay of Pay of 
Wards. lishm’ts. employed. used. Products, Men, men. Women. women. 


1... 12 $467,v00 $700,000 $1,211,000 245 $9,020 62 §800 
2... 58 1,802,000 2,620,000 4,669,000 1,908 52890 11 185 
3... 812 2,808,000 5,033,000 8,415,000 2,730 100,660 619 10,194 
4... 218 2484000 8,474,000 7,258,000 2,599 178,430 2,160 34,241 
5... 12 62,000 78,000 256,000 115 56,000 24 330 
6... 48 120,000 841,000 509,000 260 8,500 2 25 
1... 77% 989,000 2,501,000 3,697,000 1,120 35,100 1,055 15,100 
8... 69 889,000 573,000 1,979,000 1727 37,000 208 4,505 
9... q 28,000 106,000 135,000 49 8,700 5 70 
10... 62 874,000 365,000 833,000 585 18000 29 384 
ll... 80 780,000 558,000 2,970,000 787 49,000 78 1,566 
12... 42 2,617,000 8,478,000 6,710,000 2,385 69,400 56 904 





Total. 981 $12,845,000 $19,852,000 $37,947,000 13,410 471,700 4,309 $68,403 


It will be seen by the above that the monthly pay roll for the manu- 
facturing establishments of the city is, for men, $471,700; for women, 
$68,403. This amounts to $6,481,206 a year. The above does not in- 
clude the great building interest of the city—carpenters, masons, paint- 
ers, and slaters not being reported, except in two or three wards, where 
their numbers are small. The largest number of establishments is in 
ward 3, and here, too, the amount of products and the number and 
monthly pay of men are the largest. In ward 4 there is the largest num- 
ber of persons employed, and in ward 12 the capital is the largest. In 
ward 2 ship-building was not carried on to any great extent for the year 
covered by the report, and consequently the aggregate is much smaller 
than it would otherwise have been. 

The aggregate of products, it will be seen, is $37,947,000, but there 
are some omissions, which would have swelled the amount to upward of 
$40,000,000. 

One important omission is that of the great Boston Gas Company, 
which employs a large number of men and annually produces gas to a 
heavy amount in value. 

The productions of the dentists of Boston, of whom there are 95, have 
been also, except in a few instances, altogether omitted. 

These city manufactures, as we have said, are, however, not an expo- 
nent of the vast interests which Boston has in the products of the New 
England States, for most of which she furnishes the capital. Of late, 
efforts have been made to restore to Boston the control of the sale of her 
goods, by ceasing to send them to New York and other cities through 
the hands of agents, and attracting buyers there. This is described by 
Lorenzo Sabine, Esq., Secretary of the Board of Trade, as follows :— 

The New England Society was incorporated in 1826,* with ample 
powers and important privileges; and its records show that during the 
thirty-four years of its existence, some of the most honored men of Mas- 
sachusetts and of New England have assisted in the direction of its 
affairs. Its income from real and personal estate is limited to six thou- 
sand dollars annually, by a provision in the charter; but it may promote 
and encourage domestic manufactures of every description, as well as 
mechanical skill in every department of industry, by public sales and ex- 
hibitions of the products of the arts, by awarding premiums for new in- 





* The persons named in the charter are Patrick T. Jackson, Jesse Putnam, John Doggett, Henry 
A. 8. Dearborn. 
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ventions and for the best specimens of skill, by inducing any new dis- 
coveries which may be made in other countries, and by collecting models 
of inventions at home or abroad, and communicating the same to the 
manufacturers and mechanics of New England; and generally, by the 
adoption of such measures as the members of the corporation may think 
will at any time tend to the advancement of mechanical and manufac- 
turing skill; while two public sales may be held annually, without pay- 
ment of the tax imposed on goods sold at auction, on the single condi- 
tion that the articles offered at these public sales shall be of the growth 
and manufacture of the United States. Originally, its officers were a 
president,* ten vice-presidents, twenty-five directors, a treasurer, a secre- 
tary, and two standing committees; but in 1829, the number of vice- 
presidents was reduced to four, and of directors to twelve. 

Its earliest measure was the establishment of periodical exhibitions 
and sales of domestic goods by auction in Boston, the city government 
granting the free use of Quincy Hall for the purpose. The first sale was 
on the 11th of September, 1826, and the second on the 24th of the fol- 
lowing month. These were succeeded by annual or semi-annual sales 
for several years, with beneficial results. Indeed, the plan of disposing 
of manufactures by auction brought American fabrics into notice; called 
public attention to the manufacturing interest; attracted buyers to the 
city from all parts of the country; secured a home market; ard fixed 
the price of the staple productions of our looms in a manner not then 
to have been otherwise accomplished. The fairs and sales were, how- 
ever, suspended in 1832, “owing to temporary circumstances, and inac- 
tivity on the part of the society,” and were not resumed until 1859. 

In 1840, a committee appointed the previous year to devise ways and 
means for the promotion of the interests and objects of the society, made 
a report, in which they remark that its charter is ‘a great boon,” and of 
vast iinportance to the people of New England, and should be estimated 
and preserved; and they recommended the most rigid “ observance of 
all the formalities and technicalities” of that instrument, and of the by- 
laws, as well as the keeping of accurate records of their transactions, in 
the belief that the time would come when the powers and privileges 
granted by the Legislature, “might be exercised with manifest advan- 
tage.” In the judgment of the officerst of the past year, the period 
thus anticipated has arrived. At the annual meeting, January 12, 1859, 
a committee of fivet were charged with the duty of inquiring into the 
expediency of re-establishing the semi-annual sales; and, on tiie 21st of 
that month, a report was made, in which all concurred in advising the 
measure. The result was the appointment of a second committee of fif- 





* Levi Lincoln (then Governor of the Commonwealth) was the first president. His successors 
are Nathan Appleton, (in 1835;) Abbott Lawrence, (in 1548;) David Sears, (in 1852;) Samuel Law- 
rence, (in 105 ;) Thomas G. Cary, (in 1856.) and Deming Jarves. (in 1860.) 

Of the officers elected in 1826, twenty-three have laid down mortality. 

+ The officers elected January 12, 1859, were as follows :— 

President—Thomas G. Cary. 

Vice-Presidents—Levi Lincoln, William Sturgis, James W. Paige, Deming Jarves. 

Directors—Thomas Motley, James Read, John A, Lowell, James M. Beebe, Edward Brooks, 
Henry Hall, James K. Mills, Edward H. Eldridge, William Appleton, Samuel Torrey, Francis 
Skinner, Ames A. Lawrence. 

Committee on Accounts—Samuel Torrey and Patrick T. Jackson. 

Secretary—Peter Butler. 

Treasurer—Abbott Lawrence. 

+ Thomas G. Cary, J. Wiley Edmands, Nathan Appleton, Benjamin E, Bates, James W. Paige 
and Amos A. Lawrence. 
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teen,* to correspond with the manufacturers of New England, in order 
to ascertain whether a sufficient qnantity of goods would be contributed 
to attract buyers, and if so, to make the necessary arrangements. 

The answers afforded such encouragement that the committee proceeded 
to appoint the time and place for a sale, and to engage the services of 
auctioneers.f The catalogues of the various kinds of goods contributed 
occupy one hundred and ten printed quarto pages; and as several lots 
were doubled, the quantity actually sold was considerably larger than 
was promised; while the “outside transactions,” or private purchases, 
were probably quite half in amount to those at auction. Of the sale 
itself, and of the policy of semi-annual sales hereafter, we forbear to 
speak, simply on the ground of decorum. The New England Society is 
under the control of gentlemen who are entirely competent to decide 
every question which concerns it; who possess full knowledge of the de- 
precatory comments of persons and newspapers in other cities, and who 
are well acquainted with the opinions expressed here, as to the degree of 
success which attended the endeavor in July, to restore to Boston its 
former position in vending our manufactures, and we would not intrude 
with advice or suggestion. 

The general business of Boston for the past year promised well until 
the election brought with it its disturbing causes. The manufacturers 
were well employed, and the flow of food and raw materials into Boston 
for distribution to the manufacturing districts gave evidence of a healthy 
activity, and goods in return flowed freely back for shipment. The an- 
nual report of the Boston Shipping List remarks :— 


Up to the middle of November, all departments of our trade were in 
a very flourishing condition. The West, enriched with most bountiful 
crops at a time when short supplies in Europe guarantied good prices— 
the South, with cotton crop prospects falling somewhat short of last year, 
but as all the leading markets were advancing for this staple, with manu- 
facturers fully employed at home and abroad, a better range of prices 
was likely to make up for the deficiency of the crop—all conveyances by 
lake and river, canal and railroad, profitably crowded with produce seek- 
ing an outlet at the seaboard, giving more employment to the shipping 
interest and better freights than had been obtained for several years— 
manufacturers very generally employed and preparing for increased 
activity in all departments—it was no wonder that the suddenness of the 
panic in November, together with its novel and uncertain character, put 
a stop to all kinds of business, and upset for the time being all calcula- 
tions for the future. 

The receipts of the various articles of produce, with some few excep- 
tions, show a fair increase over previous years. The increase of 58,272 
bales of cotton, over the very large receipts of last year, is an indication 
that the cotton mills of New England have been fully employed. The 
activity of the trade in 1860, in connection with the prosperity of the 
two previous years, has placed this department of our industry in a very 
flourishing position, Woolen manufacturers have also enjoyed a very 





* Deming Jarves, David Sears, Henry A. Whitney, J. Wiley Edmands, James M. Beebe, Amos 
A. Lawrence, Benjamin E. Bates, Tyler Batcheller, Augustus Lowell, Patrick T, Jackson, George 
C. Richardson, R. M, Mason, Henry A. Rice, and Alexander H. Rice. 

+ The gentlemen See ie were Messrs. Townsend, Mallard & Cowing, N. A. Thompson & Co. 
Samuel Hatch, and John H, Osgood, all of Boston. 
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healthy and profitable trade during the year. Fears are entertained, 
however, that the coming year will be an unfavorable one for the manu- 
facturing business’ on account of onr present political and financial 
troubles. Manufacturers, in consequence, now move with the greatest 
caution. Purchases of the raw material are made only as wanted to com- 

lete assortments, as it is thought advisable to reduce present stocks 
rather than add to them, which is usually done at this season. Our cot- 
ton mills, with goods sold up comparatively close, and a fair export and 
home demand for the most desirable fabrics, will continue the production 
without much abatement for the present, but woolen manufacturers will 
reduce the production to some extent unless confidence is soon restored 
to business circles. 

Breadstuffs, provisions, and produce generally have met with a very 
fair demand. Great Britain has purchased largely of these products the 
past year, and good prices have been realized. With the West and South 
our trade has been comparatively Jarge, and with the facilities afforded 
by new steamship lines to the South, the prospect of a largely increased 
trade was quite promising for the future. With Canada our produce 
trade is increasing quite rapidly. This trade is yet in its infancy, as only 
a few years have passed since produce from that section sought our mar- 
ket to any extent, but now large supplies of flour, oats, peas, barley, but- 
ter, hogs, and other articles are daily arriving aud make up no inconsider- 
able item of our aggregate receipts. The value of some few article of pro- 
duce received from the South, the West, and the Canadas in 1860, nearly 
all of which is consumed in this neighborhood, is estimated as follows :— 


OMOE fo cs cecceces .-- $20,000,000; Leather...........ccc00. 10,000,000 
Flour......... babinaven 7,000,000| Provisions...... eiuies eae 8,000,000 
ONO isis n.G 6 0s oes vie 8’ 1,500,000} Naval stores..........0. 700,000 
Oats ....... phe eakeaes 600,000} Butter and cheese........ 8,500,000 
J er epee ‘ 8,000,000} Wool.....-.. einen dee 6,000,000 
Hides ....... Sree RS se 2,000,000 | 


The boot and shoe trade shows a falling off of 92,000 cases compared 
with 1859, the quantity forwarded from our city by water and railroad 
comprising 658,000 cases against 750,000 cases last year, a falling off in 
business equal to $3,500,000. The prospects of the trade, which were 
encouraging early in November, have again become uncertain by the 
occurrences of the past six weeks, and manufacturers do not look for any 
activity for the present. 

Calcutta goods, with the exception of gunny cloth, have moved off 
quietly during the year, but at prices on the whole which were not 
satisfactory. The imports of the year show a falling off in nearly all the 
leading items, such as linseed, saltpeter, gunny bags, and cloth, compared 
with last year. The markets of the country, however, have been athply 
supplied with Calcutta goods, and the amount taken for consumption, 
based upon the movements of previous years, have fallen short of expecta- 
tion. 

The shipping interest has been more fully employed and better paid 
than for several years. The large amount of breadstuffs going forward 
to Europe has given employment to all available tonnage, while vessels 
engaged in the East India trade, and other branches of our commerce, 
have obtained very remunerative rates, forming quite a favorable con- 
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trast with the general dullness which prevailed throughout the year 1859. 


The arrivals and clearances have been as follows :— 
- Arrived.- yi Cleared. 

Ships. Barks. Brige.Schooners, Total. Ships, Barks. Brigs, Schooners. Total. 
1860.. 187 859 866 1,879 3,291 122 259 850 1,907 3,938 
1859.. 248 381 §11 1,649 38089 177 880 757 1,672 2,886 
1858.. 171 824 764 1,488 2,747 189 302 722 1,508 3,066 
1857.. 246 894 759 1609 2,905 214 859 671 1,569 2813 
1856.. 241 851 728 41,877 2692 270 857 #755 1,618 2940 
1855.. 227 826 849 1,682 8084 198 398 948 1,759 9,298 
1854.. 246 395 8838 1,567 3,091 288 $894 8738 1,671 8,171 
1858.. 208 3388 #8882 1,566 2984 160 872 912 1,629 8,078 
1852.. 286 $832 840 1,456 2864 188 850 839 1,486 2863 
1851.. 191 288 817 1,542 2,888 188 849 806 1,560 2,848 





Besides the above 47 steamers have arrived during the year, and 48 
have cleared. 

The business in some of the leading articles have been as follows :— 

Corrox.—All good cotton arriving during the first ten months of the 
year found a ready sale at comparatively high prices, but with more 
abundant supplies of inferior descriptions, low grades were less sought 
after. Our market in October was more active and buoyant than any 
previous month of the year, the injury to the crop inducing manufac- 
turers to purchase quite freely on the spot and to arrive. The political 
and financial troubles the past six weeks nearly put a stop to business, 
and prices have been irregular and unsettled, although near the close of 
the year a much better feeling prevails. Purchases to some extent early 
in December were made at 1 a 2 cents per pound decline, but the market 
has since recovered and present current rates are within {| a } cents per 
pound of the highest point of the year. The arrivals of the year show 
an increase of 58,272 bales over last year, and are the largest ever re- 
ceived. The bulk of this increase has been received during the past four 
months, and was contracted for at comparatively high prices in the lead- 
ing Southern markets. Buyers who looked to our market for supplies 
have been able to purchase on much easier terms. The activity among 
our manufacturers has continued through the year without abatement, 
and the consumption of the article has steadily increased. The prospects 
of the coming year open quite unfavorably, to say the least. The highest 
and lowest prices for five years have been as follows :— 


MIDDLING FAIR NEW ORLEANS. 


1860... .esecercees ceeeee BERG 14 LIOR... cece ccccessecas 12 a 18} 
WG idk isswacdbescesss 124414 Sn bs ac cececesdians 11 a 14% 
Wicd, UO 


The receipts have been as follows :— 


1860 sis ob 60's «eS sen une 381,966 1857 PROre meer ee 211,604 
LBS Riiekdawices over cudeksws $28,694 RRs « kao be 00 8a need a eee 286,554 
p |S SIGE Pen a erisg tare ant pean 279,523 





Domestics.--The demand for cotton goods has continued without 
much abatement nearly the entire year, and the production of all our 
leading mills has found a ready sale at good and remunerating prices. 
The market opened with an active demand in January last for consump- 
tion and export, and large contracts were made early in the year for 
drills, heavy sheetings, and other desirable goods, the engagements of 
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drills extending in some instances throughout the year. Brown drills 
opened at 8? a 9 cents, and the entire production of the year has been 
sold mostly at these figures, although at the close 8} cents is. the current 
rate. All other leading styles of cotton goods have sustained very good 
and uniform prices during the year. The comparative exports from Bos- 
ton and New York the past five years have been as follows :— 
. Boston. New York. Total. 

SE cab 4ss aes seneusens oa. pUOegies 35,804 86,059 121,863 
TODO. ce vevesscccccbeccccveces 38,362 74,549 107,911 
Bs C800 856 Seccepenee convecevess $1,421 59,994 91,415 
sg bE Eee : 80,959 26,653 57,612 
BBG 00. sesccccccscnce oe 39,740 34,782 74,522 


The prospects of the trade the coming year are not so encouraging as 
last year. Our exports to the East Indies have been materially checked 
for some months past, and drills begin to accumulate in the hands of 
manufacturers. The Western trade promises fair, but to what extent the 
political and financial excitement will interfere with operations with the 
South and West remains to be seen. The trade for a month or two past 
have been disposed to purchase lightly, but as there is only a small stock 
of desirable goods in the hands of manufacturers, no material change in 
prices is looked for at present. To California the shipments have 
amounted to 4,367 packages against 6,800 packages in 1859, 6,922 pack- 
ages in 1858, 2,947 packages in 1857, 5,161 packages in 1856, 9,992 
packages in 1855, 1,601 packages in 1854, and 6,524 packages in 1853. 
The highest and lowest prices for heavy sheetings and drills for five years 
have been as follows :— 


Shectings. Drills. Exports. Value. 
aii sys tse als sewn amas 8} a 82 8,a9 35,804 $2,181,926 94 
MUA ho 4 bn pakeee ceabwses s 83 a9 8ia9 33,362 1,974,408 34 
Rap es a ae Tha 84 8a 8h 31,421 ,769,701 21 
STW CaN A We ves ech Soecboetes 84 a 94 84a 94 39,959 1,907,155 22 
1856...... 12a 8} Tha 8% 89,740 2,219,668 89 


Dyrewoops.—The highest and lowest prices for some years have been 
as follows :— 


St. Domingo logwood. Sapan wood. Lima wood. 
TEN cioeeduks .2ceceaq $13 00a $17 00 $40 a $45 $524 a $75 
DOU oes cesosenbcees 12 50a 15 50 49 a 5624 65 a 874 
SNF deer vesoscsaces 10 75a 15 00 474a 75 90 a 125 
1857.... SVevewe 10 00a 22 00 65 a 100 85 a 95 
TEE EEE et 16 00a 22 50 50 ai 65 70 a 90 


Fisu.—Prices of mackerel have been quite irregular the past year, ow- 
ing to the variety of qualities embraced in the catch. For six weeks past 
prices have been quite unsettled, and fare sales for cash have been made 
at very low figures, Early in the season the prospects of the catch were 
very unfavorable, all vessels from the bay returning with unusually small 
fares, but during October and November shore mackerel were caught 
quite freely, and the bay fleet toward the end of the season were more 
fortunate. The returns of the Inspector are likely, in consequence, to 
add up much larger than last year, of which no inconsiderable part are 
medium 2’s. The highest and lowest prices for some years past have 
been as follows :— 
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No. 1, No. 2. No. 3. 
sd ee Peer $18 00a $18 50. #6 50a 14 00 $5 00 a $10 50 
BOBD ook cc iiice 14 60a 17 00 11 60a 15 50 8 00a 11 00 
ROBB ii hid i ain't 9 00a 16 00 8 00a 14 00 56 00a 11 00 
OBL. esas ae cnr 8 00a 14 00 7 00a 18 00 6 50a 9 00 


Medium and large codfish have been comparatively uniform in price 
during the year. 


a Large. Small. 
Bend 6 had Shas ce os 666 hehe ee aue $3 00a $4 25 $1 25a $2 50 
TO Miin 6 owe ee os 0 05 Be ea ed cs 38 00a 4 60 2 00a 8 25 


The exports of fish have been as follows :— 

1860. 1859. 1858. 
i” i rae | 9,576 8,489 9,235 
Codfish.....ccceescceccssceereceeces + DOXES 7,720 6,620 8,579 
OOMEMs Se ek ees Vettes cess cueeaucvegs QU 88,886 88,702 56,218 
err perry Tm ane | 46,167 56,041 77,198 
| LE Tee 125,277 92,074 85,381 
Frovur.—The flour market maintained a very uniform tone until the 
middle of November, and prices were Jess fluctuating than in any pre- 
vious year for ten years, the variations of the different brands, except a 
few of the very choice grades of superior, not exceeding 25 a 50 cents 
per barrel. The first six months of the year the export demand anticipated 
was not realized, and, with a large stock of old wheat and flour on hand, 
and the prospect of a larger crop than for many years, nothing ,could 
have prevented prices from touching a very low point except the failure 
of the crops in Europe, which at that time became quite apparent. From 
September to early in November the movements in breadstufls were 
more extensive than at any previous period in the history of the trade. 
Every conveyance has been called into requisition to convey the suiplus 
products of the West to the seaboard, and this surplus has been freely 
taken for the English market, the shipments to that destination largely 
exceeding any previous year. Notwithstanding this extensive export de- 
mand, prices rapidly declined the last of November and early in Decem- 
ber, ranging some two weeks ago from $4 25 a $4 50 for the common. 
For four weeks in November and early in December the article was almost 
unsaleable, which, at a time when our harvest receipts were coming for- 
ward, greatly depressed the trade. This state of things was brought 
about by the unsettled state of political affairs, the unexpected and strin- 
gent money market, and the difficulty of negotiating exchange. Within 
the past two weeks the advance has been as rapid as the decline a few 
weeks previous, and the current prices at the ciose of the year are $5 25 
forcommon, The injury to the choice winter wheat in the vicinity of 
St. Louis has materially reduced the quantity of choice flour received 
from that section, but the choice family brands of Baltimore have in part 
made up this deficiency. From Canada very choice flour has been re- 
ceived, but not to such an extent as last year, but from Ohio and Michi- 
gan the flour received gives more than the usual satisfaction. The highest 
and lowest prices of Western fancy, extra, and superior flour, including 

choice St. Louis, for five years past, have been as follows :— 
Fancy. Extra & superior, Southern. Extra & superior 
1860...... $4 50a $5 87 $4 7525900 $5 50a $6 26 $6 U0 a $8 75 
1859...... 450a 17 50 5 00a 10 50 5 50a 8 00 6 50a 9 50 
1858...... 425a 5 75 450a 8 25 475a 5 75 & b0a 7 00 
1857...... 450a 7 50 5 00a 10 50 5 50a 8 00 6 00a 9 50 
1856...... 6 00a 9 25 6 75a 11 00 6 50a % 50 7 50a 11 00 
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The stock on hand is estimated at 275,000 bbls. against 250,000 bbls. 
in 1858, 225,000 bbls. in 1857, 150,000 bbls. in 1856, 150,000 bbls. in 
1855, and 75,000 bbls. in 1854. The arrivals have been as follows :— 








By Western Railroad ...bbls. 302,462] From Philadelphia ......... 105,515 
Northern......... ettesnes 60,587; Baltimore...........+..+ 158,481 
Fitchburg ....... ededeues 85,7387| Portland........cecssees 217,897 
Boston and Maine......... 14,808| -Delaware....... ids wiides , 8,723 
Providence .......00+ oes 85,492} Norfolk and ports in Va.... 1,973 
Fall River ...0c0060 vee 1,173 | Other ports............ 26,657 

From New York............ 25,881 —_— 
og SPO IO re eres ° 260 | Total 1860..... eeeeeee-bDbls. 1,164,782 
New Orleans ............ 11,212 1808. .0650.. vecerees 18QA88 
Fredericksburg.......... ee 7,852 1858..... ecescsscoes 1,227,639 
Georgetown .......... —_ 10,592 TBI. cans giebed nnd eee 1,049,028 
Alexandria ............0- 12,054 | Oca hikes wane cae ue - 1,009,450 


Richmond ............0.. 77,876 


Grain.—Prices of corn ruled highest in January last, when sales were 
made at 90 a:2c. for Southern yellow and 85 a 90c. for white and 
mixed. From these price there was a gradual decline, the market touch- 
ing the lowest point in December, when sales of yellow were made at 
67 a 68c., and western mixed, 65 a 66c. per bushel. The present current 
rates are 76c. for old yellow and 75c. for western mixed, with which 
quality our market has been liberally supplied. Our receipts show an in- 
crease of 276,709 bushels compared with last year. The highest and 
lowest prices for five years have been as follows :— 

TOGO, sc ccccceccess bush. 65a$ 92/1857.............. buth, 65 a1 05 
1859... ..e cece eens cece 8la 115; 1856......... ee eccceee 55a 1 05 
1858... 0.00 cecceceeees 60a 110 


The receipts of corn have been as follows :— 





From | _ From 
New Orleans......... bush. 52,350, New York State....... bush, 862,417 
Wes i 0S eS cee 66, 0% 224,616} Other places.............. 386,402 
Maryland. ....... oes eens os 296,886 | ae 
Pennsylvania, ....+-.+++0 186,235 | Total, 1860...... .eceee 2,098,250 
Delaware ......ceceeerses ; 79,344 | 


The receipts of corn, oats, rye, and shorts for five years have been as 
follows :— 


Corn. Oats. Rye. Shorts. 
1860,........ . «+. . bush. 2,098,250 1,467,611 33,156 551,795 
i See ELE LT 1,821,541 1,188,495 24,920 448,492 
WBS. a cece ciciewes ves ale 2,447,814 989,691 45,604 464,274 
Pe iracnde kes nb eeawnn 2,178,755 752,859 89,154 382,322 
i a er 2,608,553 866,280 40,258 314,292 


Woot.—lIn January last the market opened dull for domestic wool, and 
from January to June the tone of the market was rather downward, prices 
during that time having declined from 5 a 6c. per |b., ruling in June from 
30 a 60c. for fleece, and 30 a 52c. for pulled. The movements of manu- 
facturers and speculators in the wool-growing districts the last of June, 
and the eagerness with which the new clip was purchased by them at an 
advance of 2 a 3c. per lb., in many instances, on the previous year’s prices, 
caused a much better feeling, and improved prices were realized until the 
sudden stringency of the money market in November put a stop to all 
business. The demand for some months past has been almost exclusively 
confined to the medium grades of fleece, and there is in consequence a 
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very good supply of fine wool on hand, while early in the year low and 
medium grades were neglected. The demand for wovlen goods has been 
quite equal to expectation, the production of all ovr leading mills having 
been sold readily at satisfactory prices, but the prospect ahead is not con- 
sidered very encouraging on account of the embarrassed state of all branches 
of trade. Manufacturers have, in consequence, reduced the production to 
some extent, and the business is likely to be quite small for the present. 
The prices previous to the panic ruled from 39 a 67c. for fleece, and 35 a 
55 for No. 1 to extra pulled, but the few transactions since have been prin- 
cipally at 5 a 6c. per Ib., decline from these figures. The stock is estimated 
at 2,000,000 lbs.. against 2,500,000 Ibs. in 1859. The receipts have been 
as follows :— 


oa 


Domestic. -——-Foreign.-—— 
Bales. Bales. Quintals. 


LEGO. svnicccncs cocsecesersenevecesens 48,974 80,160 16,471 
45,858 36,708 83,774 

82,306 19,882 10,322 

ee cceccvees eeeceeecee 28,7338 37,680 18,847 

1856. ..cccevceccssccctones ee erecccccers 83,711 14,478 17,755 


Excuance.—Bankers’ 60 day bills on London ruled from 84 a 10 per 
cent premium, from January to early in November; but for the past six 
weeks the rates have been almost entirely nominal, ruling from par to 5 
per cent premium, with sales principally at 2 a 5 per cent during that 
time. 

Sprciz.—The export of specie for the Jast nine years has been as fol- 
lows :— 

1860.... $1,666,547 00|1857.... $9,712,759 15|1854.... $7,413,487 82 


1859.... 6,049,420 56] 1856.... 2,227,059 08 ; 1853.... 5,763,517 88 
1858.... 2,708,358 64] 1855.... 14,859,470 85 | 1852.... 8,495,006 23 


Boors anp Suoes.—The year just closed must again be put down as 
one of comparative dullness and inactivity in the boot and shoe trade. 
Prices during the year have ruled low and unsatisfactory, if we except 
some favorite styles of work, and the amount of goods sold show a con- 
siderable falling off compared with previous years. The spring trade 
was quite backward, and active operations did not commence before the 
middle of January. At the commencement buyers had everything their 
own way; the desire to close up stocks on the part of holders was so 
great that they were almost allowed to fix their own prices. A strike 
among the workmen in February, which became quite extended, afforded 
a partial relief to the market by reducing the production of desirable 
work, and for the balance of the season comparatively better prices were 
obtained for the styles of goods most affected by the strike. The fall 
trade was but a moderate one, and disappointed expectation. Neither 
the South nor the West purchased to the extent expected, and notwith- 
standing the production in the interval between the spring and fall busi- 
ness was less than for some previous years, still stocks were ample for all 
‘ the requirements of trade, with, in fact, an oversupply of ordinary work 
on the market. The position of the trade at the close of the season was, 
however, more favorable than some previous years. The stock of all 
good and desirable work was sold up close, and the market was algo re- 
lieved sufficiently of other descriptions to insure ahealthy trade. Our 
manufacturers were looking forward for a large increase in the demand 
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from the West, on account of the general prosperity of that section, 
which it was believed would more than make up for any falling off from 
other quarters, but the sudden and unexpected money crisis in November 
last, extending to all branches of trade and all sections of the country, 
has changed the aspect of things, and will no doubt seriously interrupt 
the trade for the present. For a month or two past manufacturers have 
been curtailing operations, and the production of goods is now much 
smaller than for any previous year for some time. Both dealers and 
manufacturers look forward to a very unsatisfactory trade, but have been 
warned in season to prepared for such a state of things. The shipments 
to California during the year have been light compared with previous 
vears, We look for some increase in the exports to that market the 
coming year. The shipments amount to 38,774 cases in 1860, against 
50,254 cases in 1859, 64,577 cases in 1858, 32,868 cases in 1857, 42,258 
cases in 1856, 64,958 cases in 1855, 37,621 cases in 1854, and 37,916 
cases in 1853. The quantity of boots and shoes cleared at the custom- 
house has been as follows :— 












islibads cocwe 196,191 | 1867 .......0..00. 234,423 
EEE pa ECS: 233,246 | 1856....... i sicuiedtnide 224,822 
1858...... Ce sedhvibakee 222,284 


The quantity forwarded by railroad has been 463,000 cases, which 
would make the aggregate amount of goods forwarded from our city, by 
water and railroad, 658,000 cases, against 750,000 cases in 1859, a fall- 
ing off of 92,000 cases compared with last year, equal to $3,500,000. 

Leatner.—The market for leather has been very dull throughout the 
year, and prices have ruled quite low, but more uniform than compared 
with some previous years. Manufacturers have purchased sparingly, and 
there has been scarcely a week when the market could be called active. 
The receipts this year, if will be observed, are made up from every possi- 
ble source, by railroad and water, and comprise 491,304 sides and 216,854 
bundles, equal to 3,100,000 sides of leather, the estimated value of which 
is about $10,000,000. The highest and lowest prices for ten years have 
been as follows :— 

HEMLOCK, BUENOS AYRES, AND ORINOCO. 


——-— Receipts. —-——-—~ 

Per Ib. Sides, Bundles. 

1860........ I RIA aE 18 a 224 491,304 216,854 
| PE obekaes En Pe Para 174 a 27 445,396 140,062 
BOUES ake heehee Kee R Obed Bebe Ce Se 17 a 264 817,494 147,820 
pt. a err rer en PabebueeRwes oes 17 a 84 317,648 109,118 
1866 i idee sce: evens sie b¥ 5 Sew ee 214 a 34 220,016 131,123 


Gunxy Bacs.—For the first three months of the year the market was 
very dull for gunny bags, and prices declined from 10} a 10%c.in January 
to 88 a 94c. tor light and heavy bags early in April. During April some 
5,000 bales were purchased on speculation and for consumption at from 
8§ a llc. and from May to October the article was held firm, with a spec- 
ulative inquiry, some 19,000 bales having been sold and resold during 
that time, prices touching 132 a 14c. for heavy bags the last of Septem- 
ber. Since October there has been scarcely enough doing to make a 
price. The stock in first hands is 4,000 bales against 6,808 bales in 1859, 
14,700 bales in 1858, 13,500 in 1857, 13,000 bales in 1856, 1,000 bales 
in 1855, and 5,000 bales in 1854, The highest and lowest prices for 
some years have been as follows :-— 
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TROD. ciskcdideckesdwons 8§ a l4 BOT oiidss adincneadiaure 102 a 14} 
RAR fe a a 9 a 124 Shas bene kw ended een 10 alt 
BOOG: co cicccckusdseses 83 a 1l} 


The imports have been as follows :— 


Other Other 

Boston. ports. Boston. ports, 

1860.........bales 8,480 $,078 1857.........bales 18,298 1,696 
10,988 8,931 | 1856......0 weeces 28,074 1,850 

eoveeseesesves 14,191 2,070 


Guyyy Crota.—Prices of gunny cloth in January last ruled from 12 
a 12¢c. with sales mostly at 124c, in January, February, and early in 
March. From the middle of March to the 1st of July there was an ex- 
tensive speculative movement, and prices advanced from 12}c. in March 
to 17c., at which figure some sales were made the last of June. Upwards 
of 30,000 bales were sold and resold, to arrive and on the spot, during 
that time. This movement was based on the advance in East India 
freights and in consequence the increased cost of importation, moderate 
shipments from Calcutta, in connection with the fact that the consump- 
tion of the article had rapidly increased in 1858 and 1859, with the pros- 
pect of afurther increase in 1860. It is now evident that prices were 
run up too rapidly and prematurely. High rates of freight did not check 
the shipments from Calcutta to the extent expected, while the injury to 
the cotton crop reduced materially the estimated amount required for 
consumption. Since July prices have been steadily declining, and the 
rates current for some weeks past, from 8} a 9c. cash, are the lowest the 
article has ever touched in this market. These low figures have in part, 
however, been in consequence of the pressure in the money market, and 
the unsettled state of attairs at the South, where this article is consumed. 
The highest and lowest prices for some years have been as follows :— 


Shall '1858....... e000. eae 10} a 16 
Wwe THE is. 055s ides 98 a 144 








Art. 1V.— VALUATION OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 


NUMBER X. 


Havine now completed in our previous numbers the collection of 
materials for our average rates of mortality, and combined them all in a 
single table, which we think more worthy of confidence than any other, 
because of the large number and long continuance of the observations 
on which it is based, of the great variety of the sources whence it is 
derived, of its freedom from the defects, errors, and anomalies incident 
to local, temporary, and select observations, and of its combining all the 
best materials that have been accumulated in the last hundred years, 
giving to each their appropriate influence according to their worth and 
reliability, we proceed to indicate the use of this table, and the imethod 
of valuation which we think most worthy of adoption by our American 
life companies. 

The usual object of this valuation is to determine the earnings of a 
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life company before making a dividend to the stockholders or the insured. 
We have insisted in the July number of this Magazine for 1860, that in 
making these dividends no future expected profits should be anticipated 
and counted among the present assets; that the gain from the smaller 
mortality during the early years of the policy should not be distributed 
as av earned profit, but reserved for subsequent contingencies; that a 
large share of the loading is not added for expenses, but for the possibility 
of an adverse fluctuation in the mortality and other future contingen- 
cies, and, therefore, that this share of that part of the premium which 
is paid in advance for future hazards should be reserved; that the true 
or best table of mortality should be used in the valuations; and that if 
any of the premiums that have been already contracted for, should be 
too small for the future risk, the deticiency should be made up out of the 
present means before any distribution cf profits; and that every one of 
these allowances are necessary, not merely as prudent and wise precau- 
tions to give stability and security to the company, but as proper and 
indispensable elements of the true valuations of the policies, which ¢an- 
not he neglected in the just discrimination between the rights and claims 
of the present and future members of the company. 

We mean by true valuation not the net, or the mathematical, or the 
gross, or the loaded, or the prudent, but what is demanded by strict and 
exact justice, as well as by a wise and provident judgment of the perma- 
nent interests of the company. 

To confirm and establish these positions, we would suggest that the 
proper way of considering a valuation, is to inquire how much of the 
past payments have been made for past hazards, and how much for 
future. All that has been received for the former and not yet expended 
or due is earned ; all that has been received for the latter belongs to the 
future stockholders and dividends, and is not available for present distri- 
bution. 

The usual mode of considering this subject is to estimate the present 
worth of the future premiums, and of the future liabilities, and the difference 
of these is taken as the value of the policies. But it is not difficult from 
this stand-point to form the most erroneous conclusions, deluding the 
directors and managers of the company, and ruinous to its best interests. 
The marginal additions on all the future premiums that may or may not 
be received, may be reckoned among the present assets; the gains from 
the selection of lives, from lapsed policies, from a high rate of interest, 
from profitable investments, and from an expected diminution of mortality, 
may be anticipated, and the directors and stockholders made to believe 
that they have earned hundreds of thousands of dollars, when they have 
in fact been losing every year, by appropriating more than their real 
earnings to dividends, losses, and expenses. 

Dr. Farr tells of a company that had expended nearly all of its re- 
ceipts, and then figured up a profit of $480,000, Statements have been 
published in which the earnings were reported at more than five times 
the whole receipts. Companies that have been receiving nearly twice as 
large premiums as they would themselves have charged for the risks 
that have been already incurred, have counted the whole balance on hand 
as profits, and sometimes even more than this. In this way the public 
have been deceived, and the company, and perhaps the actuary himself, 
deluded and ensnared. 
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Now, if they had considered what part of the past payments had been 
made for future hazards, it is not probable they would have fallen into 
any such mistakes. From both points of view correct conclusions may 
be obtained, but we prefer to look at the past and actual, and not the 
future and the uncertain. 

It follows immediately, from this mode of consideration, that the com- 
puter has nothing to do with the premiums that are charged, unlessthey 
are too low for the risk that was assumed. His only business is to inquire 
how much has been received for future hazards, and if more than this is 
on hand it is earned. With the future gains, whether they are possible, 
probable, or certain, he has nothing to do. 

Now, in order to learn what has been paid for the future, we have only 
to consider how much more ought to be charged to the policy-holder at 
his present age, than when his policy was first issued. This difference, 
multiplied by the value of an annuity at the present age of the insured, 
gives the usual formula, (p — P) (1 + A,) where p and P represent the 
proper premiums at the age of entrance and the present age, and A thie 
value of an annuity of one dollar at the present age of the insured. 
These premiums are not gross, because the expenses on them have been 
already incurred, They are not net, or just sufficient to cover the aver- 
age or probable mortality, because every company charges not only for 
the real risk and expenses, but also a margin for the possibility of an in- 
crease in the mortality over the average, and for other future contingen- 
cies. While ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent at farthest, on the net pre- 
mium, will cover expenses, it is common to add a loading of thirty or 
forty per cent. The usual American premiums at thirty, thirty-five, and 
forty, are 2.36, 2.75, and 3.20, while by the Carlisle table they are 1.76, 
2.02, and 2.37; by Farr’s they are 1.84, 2.14, and 2.52; and by onr 
average table they are 1.82, 2.12, and 2.50; showing an excess of more 
than twenty-five per cent over the largest premiums, about thirty per cent 
over ours, and thirty-five per cent above the Carlisle. Now, the average 
expenses of the sixteen American companies doing business in Massachu- 
setts are only ten per cent, which is less than half of the loading. Almost 
all of the uther contingencies, except the fluctuations in the mortality, 
are provided for in the low rate of interest. So that about half of the 
loading is charged for the possible excess of mortality. It follows, there- 
fore, that ten or fifteen per cent is usually added to the premiums for 
this future contingency, and ought therefore be reserved ; and, therefore, 
that p and P should be ten or fifteen per cent in advance of the net pre- 
miums. As it was right and proper to charge this at first, it is just and 
prudent that it should be appropriated to the purpose for which it was 

aid. 
. It is also evident from the mode of consideration we have suggested, 
that the true table of mortality should be used, and that any saving by 
a low mortality in the early years of the policy belongs to the future, 
since the past hazard is the actual and not the average. 

And here we will introduce the opinion of Mr. Farren to confirm the 
correction we suggested in the July number for this deterioration of life. 
We concluded from Mr. Higham’s discussion of the London observations, 
that the principal effect of selection was in the first year. Mr. Farren, 
“ after eliminating the influence of selection over the first year, concludes,” 
from the same observations, “that the rates of mortality of persons in- 
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sured,” “ would not particularly differ from those prevailing among the 
male population at large, taken indiscriminately, without regard to health.” 

The correction we suggested for this first year’s deterioration, was to 
reduce P a fourth or a third of its value. The mortality given by Mr. 
Higham for the first year of insurance, compared with the corresponding 
rate in the actuaries’ table, is as follows :— 


Ages, 95. 30. $5. 40. 46. 
Firat Veal. .cccccccescctvccccvcccece .00414 482 574 620 848 
Actuaries’ table .......6.cecces- eee .00777 842 929 10386 122% 
TR vnc nncccvccctoccsevecess . 003863 860 855 416 373 
Divided by A ++ i....ccceccsceceees 0001920, (a H—~« 


The average of these is .00022, and as they differ but little, and the 
correction is only approximate, it will be better to use this average for 
the reduction of P than the one suggested before, especially as the num- 
bers given by Mr. Farren differ considerably from those of Mr. Higham. 

If any of the premiums charged by any particular company are so 
low that, when reduced by the usual percentage of the company’s ex- 
penses, they become less than P, these reduced premiums must be sub- 
stituted for P in this formula; because, if any losing contracts have been 
made, sufficient must be reserved out of the present means to make up 
any deficiency from this source. 

We shall now illustrate the modes of computation that have been 
adopted by different actuaries, and then compare some of these with the 
actual experience of the London life offices. The valuable contributions 
of Mr. James, to the recent Convention of Life Insurance Officers at 
New York, will enable us to present the most conclusive and satisfactory 
evidence of the propriety of the method of valuation we have recom- 
mended. 

Most of the plans that have been adopted may be embraced in the 
following formula :— 


H mitts ap —6bP +e 
m+tz m+ 2 m+ 2 m ) 


1, Let a and 4 be unity, ¢ zero, p and P the net Northampton three 
per cent premiums, A the Northampton value of an annuity, m the age 
when insured, and m = the present age, and we have the method em- 
ployed by Mr. William Morgan, Actuary for the Equitable. As the 
Northampton table is very defective, this plan values neither the liabilities 
nor the premiums correctly; and the only thing to recommend it, is that 
the tabular mortality being too high, the net reservation is enough to 
meet the adverse fluctuations to which a company is exposed. This for- 
mula is now seldom sed. 

2. Let a, 6, and c, be the same as before, P the actual charged pre- 
miums, and p the true premium, or that derived from what is esteemed 
the best table, and A the true annuity. This is the plan adopted by 
Neison and Woolhouse. It anticipates all the future profits, and counts 
them already earned, reserves nothing for expenses or future contingen- 
cies, and is suited only to delude the directors and the public, and lead 
the company to ruin and bankruptcy. 

3. Let a, 6, and c, be as before, and p and P the actual premiums. 
This is the formula used by Bowditch for the Massachusetts Hospital, and 
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errs on the safe side. It reserves all the loading-on the payments that 
have been made for future risks, an.] as part of this has been already paid out 
for expenses; the reserve is larger than is necessary. As, however, it 
allows nothing for the deterioration of life, its reservation is but little in 
excess. 

4. Let a, b, and c, be the same as before, and p and P the true net 
a. and A the true annuity. This is the method used by the 

assachusetts Commissioners, who have adopted the Actuaries’ as the 
tgue table. It gives the reserve too small, because it counts all the load- 
ing on the past payments for future risks as already earned, and makes 
no allowance for the depreciation of life, except what is due to the in- 
creased age of the insured. Besides this, the table used as the true one 
not only “understates the value of the sums insured,” according to the 
high authority of Dr. Farr, but also “overstates the value of the pre- 
miums, and consequently underrates,” by both these errors, the proper 
reserve. And if this could be said in England, it is still more likely to 
be true in the United States. 

Some may suppose that the use of four per cent interest in the calcu- 
lations may be a sufficient offset to these defects. But it must be re- 
membered that four per cent is the net interest at which all the receipts 
are supposed to be continually compounded without any loss of time, 
after deducting the expenses of investing and managing the funds, the 
salaries and fees of officers and solicitors employed in making the invest- 
ments, the losses and depreciation of stocks, the non-payment of loans, 
the loss of interest when money is detained by agents, transmitted from 
distant places, transferred from one investment to another, or lying idle 
in bank, as well as the possible reduction of interest in the long future 
period during which the policy may be in existence. Premiums are not 
always promptly paid, and when received they cannot be immediately 
loaned on satisfactory security. Losses are often settled before the insu- 
rance year has expired. All these and other things bring down the rate 
of interest much below the nominal. Dr. Farr thinks three per cent the 
proper rate in England, and the New York Life Convention decided in 
favor of four for this country. And they are to be commended, we think, 
for this decision. Higher net rates involve hazard in the investment, and 
this, in the long run, tends to bring down the rate to that on the best securi- 
ties, which is lower than five, even in this country. 

The high authority of an official valuation ought, by all means, be 
on the safe side. Some of our American companies need to be warned 
of the dangers they incur from their large dividends, or insufficient pre- 
miums, or extra hazardous risks, and we would counsel the commissoners 
to allow for every contingency. Very high authority in Boston has given 
them the same counsel we have here suggested, and we shall hope to see 
them use a better table, and increase their valuation so as to provide for 
the two contingencies we have mentioned above. 

5. Let b and ¢ be the same as before, but @ .71, or .72, or .75, p the 
actual premium, and P the true, and A the true annuity. This plan 1s 
used by one of our American companies—the Carlisle being taken for 
the true table. The object of using a fraction for 5 is to reduce the 
charged to the net premium, and this purpose determines its magnitude. 
This plan is, therefore, nearly the same as the preceding, except that the 
Carlisle table is adopted, which has a less mortality than the Actuaries’, 
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and is more irregular and defective. We think this formula gives the 
reserve too small, because of the low mortality of the table, the omis- 
sion of all the loading on the past payments, and of any allowance for the 
deterioration of life. 

6. Let a and ¢ be as at first, and b only .80, and p, P, and A the true 
values. This is recommended by Dr. Farr.—(Reg. Gen. Rep., vol 12, 

Ixiii.) It gives an ample reserve, and might suit for an old office 
like the Equitable, but it is not at all adapted to most companies. For the 
first few years the reservation would exceed the whole receipts. 

7. Let c, p, P, and A be the same as in the last method, but a and 6 
equal and more than unity, say 1.10 or 1.15. This formula is used by 
some of our best American companies, and is admirable. It adds a per- 
centage to the reserve, thus retaining out of the payments that have been 
made for future risks, the loading that was added for future contingen- 
cies; not the whole loading on this payment, but the remainder that is 
left after paying expenses. As ten or fifteen per cent has been paid by 
the insured for their future security, it is wrong to divide this among 
the present members, some of whose policies will soon terminate by 
death or purchase, or among the present stockholders, who have yet no 
claim to the money not earned. As every company ought to require for 
the hazards it assumes at least ten or fifteen per cent beyond expenses, 
to provide for the contingency of a higher mortality than the tabular 
rate, it ought to keep its future risks secured in like manner. This for- 
mula does no more, then, than retain for the future members what they 
have paid for the futnre hazard, and for the future security what ought 
to be retained. We think 1.10 is the least value that should be given 
to a and 6, and prefer 1.15; some will think the use of 1,20 more pru- 
dent. 

8. Let all be the same as in the preceding case, and ¢ be .00022, and 
the formula will then embrace the depreciation of life for the first year 
after the issue of the policies, according to the experience of the seven- 
teen London offices on 62,537 insurances. This makes the formula all 
that can be desired, especially if our average table be used for .A, p, and P. 

9. Another method of making an allowance for the possible increase 
of mortality above the tabular amount, is to construct a table with a rate 
of mortality ten, twenty, or twenty-five per cent above the average or 
true, and to calculate the reservation by such a table. As the mortality 
is as likely to be excessive in one future year as another, and as any 
general cause, like climate, epidemics, or new diseases, will probably 
fall on each age of life, not indiscriminately, but in proportion to the 
weakness of the vital energies, that is, in proportion to the ordinary 
mortality at any age, the proper mode of anticipating this liability is to 
add a percentage to the true or average rate of mortality at every period 
of life, and to compute the liability trom such a table. This has the 
advantage over the preceding mode in this, that it provides for the con- 
tingencies that are anticipated in the exact ratio of that liability on each 
policy. Instead of a vague, general allowance for this contingency on 
all the contracts of the office, it estimates the precise liability in each 
separate engagement of the company, and provides what is needed to 
meet it. The interpretation of the valuation by such a table would be 
that it shows how much of the present means are needed to meet the 
future risks already paid for by the insured, provided the future mortality 
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should be ten, twenty, or :wenty-five per cent higher than is given by 
the tables. 

As we think such a mode of valuation is better than adding a per- 
centage to the reserve, we have constructed the tables at the end of this 
article by increasing the average rate of mortality twenty-five per cent, 
The usual columns, D, N, M, and A, as well as the premiums for each 
age, counting the rate of interest four per cent, will be found under their 
appropriate heads. These have been all calculated in duplicate, and the 
results tested by obtaining the premiums from D and N, and also from 
N and M, and the agreement of these, even to the eighth decimal place, 
is a proof of the arithmetical correctness of all the numbers in every 
column. The proofs have been carefully read, and it is believed all the 
figures are correctly printed. Some may think that twenty-five per cent 
is too large an addition for this contingency, but as it does not give a 
larger reserve than the ten per cent added in the seventh and eighth 
methods of valuations, this objection cannot be sustained. 

10. If to this be now added the saving in the first year of life, by 
making ¢ equal .00024, which is the average correction by Higham’s ob- 
servations, when divided by the 1 + A of this table, we shall finally have 
what we regard as the most satisfactory mode of valuation. 

11. If five per cent should be added to the result of this method, by 
making @ and 6 1.05, for the purpose of meeting any other future con- 
tingency besides the exposure to adverse fluctuations of mortality, we 
shall have a final valuation, covering every liability and securing safety 
and stability and permanence beyond fear, doubt, or suspicion. 

We will now give two examples of these different modes of valuation, 
so as to compare the result with one another, and note the differences 
between them. Suppose two policies for $10,000 each, to be taken at 
the ages of thirty and forty, the premiums being $236 and $320, and let 
it be required to value the policies after ten premiums have been paid 
and just before the eleventh is due, The several values will be as fol- 
lows -— 

1 W. Morgan: Northampton three per cent ; using the 

actual premiums for P, because they are smaller than P $1,644 86 and $1,786 98 
2 Woolhouse & Neison: Carlisle four per cent....... 24 27 227 72 
8 Bowditch: Using 4.60 for fifty and Carlisle for A.. 1,350 22 1,941 66 
4 Wright £ Sargeant; Actuaries’ four per cent. 1,079 27 1,629 92 
4A James: Actual experience of the 17 London offices. 1,176 80 1,652 12 
5 American: Using the Carlisle table and .71 for a.. 830 22 1,255 46 
6 Dr. Farr; Farr’s No, 2, 4 per cent, using his 20 per ct. 1,647 36 2,202 94 
7 American: Farr’s No. 2, using 1.10 for a and 6.... 3,177 06 1,686 28 
7A American: Using our av. table,and1.10 foraand& = 1,172 45 1,724 78 
8 American: Same as the last, but counting deteriora- 

More OF Bs i Sak Beh ie Fes inn PVR sa ve bah hw dees 1,207 18 1,751 84 
8A The same as the last, but counting a and b at 1.15. 1,260 48 1,830 24 
9 The average table, with 25 per cent inc. of mortality 1,142 97 1,677 11 

10 Same as the last, but counting depreciation of life.. 1,178 5E, 1,706 77 
11 Same as the last, but counting a and 6 1.05....... 1,235 70 1,790 62 


Of these, 1 is too large, especially at the younger ages; 2 does not 
compare at all with the rest; 3 and 6 are too Jarge at all ages; 4 and 5 are 
too small, especially for recent policies; of the rest, we regard 8 and 10 
as giving the least that is consistent with justice, propriety, and safety ; 
. A and 11 are more prudent and preferable, especially for the United 

tates, 
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We will now compare some of these methods with the actual experi- 
ence of the seventeen London offices, and thus submit them to the test 
of actual trial on by far the largest experience that has ever been col- 
lected. The contributions of Mr. James enzbles us to say how much 
ought to be reserved on a policy issued at the age of thirty that had 
been running any number of years, by comparing it with thousands of 
other policies issued by those London companies at the same age. So 
also for other ages than thirty, the insurances made at any age being all 
kept by themselves and traced through their whole duration, without 
being mixed up with other policies issued at different ages. 

This is obviously the true test of any plan of valuation. Every policy 
to be valued is compared with others issued under exactly the same cir- 
cumstances, and the computed value compared with the real. Below is 
a table of values at thirty-five, and also the average for twelve policies, 
all for $10,000, at six ages: one at 25, two at 30, three at 35, three at 
40, two at 45, and one at 50, which numbers will nearly represent the 
admissions of our American offices. 

The first column contains the valuation according to the actual expe- 
rience of the seventeen London offices; the second, the Massachusetts 
valuation, according to the general experience of those offices when the 
young and old policies are all combined; the third and fourth, the valu- 
ations given by our eighth and tenth methods, which we have stated to 
be the very lowest that ought to be adopted. A, p, and P being taken 
from our average tables, and 1.10 being used for @ and J as in the eighth 
method above explained. 


-—-Policies issued at 35.——, -—-Average of six ages.-—— 
James. Wright. Eighth. Tenth. James, Wright. Eighth. Tenth. 


First year .......... $159 $114 $161 $160 $177 $134 $179 $177 


Two years........+- 283 234 289 285 $21 2738 827 3822 
Three years......... 407 356 420 413 464 415 478 470 
Four years........+- 536 482 555 544 612 561 635 = 621 
Five years........+. 672 613 698 679 164 710 791 ‘778 
Average of five years. 401 3858 424 416 468 419 482 474 
Ten years......... oe 1,391 1,834 1,446 1,412 1,563 1,506 1,643 1,605 


Twenty years........ 3,064 3,013 38,255 3,155 8,330 3,288 3,478 3,439 


This comparison shows that the Massachusetts method, although found- 
ed on the general experience of the London offices, gives a less valuation 
for all ages than the real experience of those offices when the insurances 
are assorted so as to tell the mortality on policies precisely similar to those 
that are to be valued; the deficiency being as much as twenty-five per 
cent below the proper result in the first year, and ten per cent below 
when the average duration of the policies is two or three years; the per- 
centage of deficiency decreasing as the policies become older. It also 
shows that our eighth and tenth methods give results just sufficient to 
meet the deaths at the early ages of insurance, leaving nothing for the 
chance of adverse fluctuations of mortality; while at the older ages, 
when the policies have had a long continuance, only three or four per 
cent is allowed for this and other future contingencies. These results 
satisfy us, and we think they should satisfy every one, that these two 
plans give the Jeast valuation that ought to be adopted to comply with 
the demands of justice and safety, and that the eleventh is to be preferred, 
if prudence and undoubted security are thought to be more important 
than justice and safety. 
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-00786 
- 00826 
-00863 
-00898 
-00930 
-00960 
-00988 
-01015 
-01040 
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-01155 
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.01850 
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08996 
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Living, 
7000 
6945 
6888 
6828 
6767 
6704 
6640 
6574 
6607 
6440 
6371 
6302 
6282 
6161 
6090 
6018 
5946 
5873 
5799 
5724 
5649 
5572 
6495 
5417 
53388 
5258 
5177 
5095 
5012 
4928 
4842 
4756 
4668 
4578 
4487 
4393 
4297 
4199 
4098 
8993 
3886 
8775 
8660 
8541 
8418 
$291 
8160 
8024 
2885 
2742 
2596 
2448 
2298 
2148 
1997 
1845 
1695 
1546 
1899 
1256 
1116 
982 
855 


D, 
7 6995979 
7.6691376 
7.5485020 
7.5277045 
7.5067536 
7 .4856624 
7.4644397 
7.4430942 
742163802 
7.4000566 
1 3783776 
7.8566020 
7.3347254 
7.3127478 
7.2906692 
7.2684806 
7.2461823 
7.2237696 
7.2012882 
7.1785793 
7 .1557838 
7.1828476 
7.1097616 
7.0865171 
7 .0631052 
7.0395124 
7.0157301 
6.9917536 
6.9675741 
69431783 
6 .9185526 
6.8936794 
6 .8685320 
6.$430791 
6.8172807 
6.7910965 
6. 7644820 
6.7373877 
6.7097596 
6.6815349 
6 .6526500 
6.6230827 
6.5925920 
6 .5612365 
6.5288610 
6.4953547 
6.46061C7 
6.4245211 
6.8869814 
6.3478911 
6.3071435 
6.2646265 
6.2202079 
6.1737352 
6.1250027 
6 0787776 
6.0197998 
5.9627709 
5 9028813 
5. 8883341 
5.7702514 
5.6977007 
5.6202865 


Log. N. 
8.8665822 
8.8430026 
8.81924838 
8.7953180 
8.7712095 
8.7469202 
8.7224461 
8.6977827 
. 6729248 
6478661 
- 6225995 
-5971170 
.56714095 
-564546738 
5192800 
.4928858 
-4661232 
.4391289 
-4118398 
. 8842392 
. 8563129 
. 8280437 
. 2994135 
. 2704029 
. 2409913 
-2111558 
. 1808732 
- 1501172 
1188596 
-0870692 
.0547119 
0217509 
9881456 
9438527 
- 9188254 
. 8880139 
. 8463449 
.8088211 
- 7703218 
«7307997 
.6901865 
- 6484063 
6053787 
-56610190 
-5152378 
4679394 
.4190261 
- 8683924 
- 3159259 
. 2615050 
7.2049957 
7.1462504 
7 .08510383 
7.0213701 
6.9548447 
6.8853023 
6.8124985 
6.7361698 
6.6560813 
6.5717795 
6.4880770 
6.3895629 
6.2908577 
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Log. M. 
7 .0244891 
7.0122604 
6.9996449 
6.9867008 
6 9784687 
6.960028 
6.9463415 
6.9825217 
6.918566! 
6.90451038 
6.8908755 
6.8761962 
6.8619670 
6.8476955 
6.8388894 
6.8190819 
6.8046317 
6.7901855 
6.7756896 
6-7611305 
657444947 
6.7317816 
6.7169791 
6.7020768 
6.6870650 
6.6719246 
6-6566474 
6-.6412369 
6-6256865 
6-6099817 
6.5941087 
6.5780461 
6.5617567 
6.5451959 
6.5283051 
6.4110291 
6 4983075 
6.4760751 
6.4562622 
6.4367878 
6 4165743 
6.8955335 
6.8785514 
6 3505191 
6.8263105 
6 3007968 
6. 2738609 
6.2453887 
6 2152766 
6.1834300 
6.1497505 
6.1141360 
6.0764608 
6.0865778 
5.9942712 
5 9498009 
5. 9018956 
5. 85024384 
5.7955269 
5.7869521 
5.67413824 
5 .6066219 
5.6310290 


Premium. 
0142849 
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0253860 
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.0270198 
.0279302 
0288914 
.0299071 
- 0809827 
0821238 
.0838383569 
. 03846256 
.03859994 
- 0374687 
. 0390250 
0406893 
- 0424634 
-0448550 
-0468718 
.0485222 
0508146 
. 0532584 
0558684 
.05863871 
0615886 
0647252 
- 0680546 
.0716871 
.07583849 
.07938141 
. 0835459 
- 0880552 
.0928722 
0980297 
- 1085686 
- 10950382 
1158774 
1227149 
. 1800892 
.1878782 
. 1462759 
. 1552585 
.1648887 
. 1750537 
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- 249838 
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. 83589 
- 69333 
54777 
39863 
. 24583 
08911 
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- 76298 
69361 
41948 
24056 
05688 
86825 
67459 
47576 
27164 
06212 
84720 
62659 
40004 
16725 
92807 
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42986 
17084 
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20121 
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R(1,25.) Living. Log. D. Log. N. Log. M. Premium. Annuity. 
78.. -1620) 7385 5 5814990 6.1865479 


Journal of Mercantile Law. 


5.4558306 .1859014 8.45707 
19.. .1644 628 6.4488616 6.0762065 65.8715513 .1973989 8.23980 
80.. -1776 521 &.3538267 5.9593792 56.2806881 .20953861 38 03230 
8l.. -1917 428 5.2518764 5.8355921 56 1825784 .2228245 2.83455 
82.. 2066 846 5.1424157 5.7048707 6.0767750 .2357243 2.64716 
88.. .2221 276 5.0248745 5.5651963 4.9626634 .2497281 2.46994 
84.. 23882 %14 4.8987650 5 4175605 4.8397766 .2643724 2.20214 
85.. 2650 168 4 7635727 5.2608969 4.7076214 .2797206 2.14285 
86.. 2724 121 4.6186956 5.0945651 4.5656131 .2958840 1.99137 
87.. .2904 88.2 4,.4685550 4.9178467 4.4182007 .8128629 1.84637 
88.. .8093 62.6 4.2976852 4.7298742 4.2498048 .8310782 1.70607 
89.. 8296 48 2 4.1197914 4.5295321 4.0746114 .3508160 1.56886 
90.. 8517 29.0 8.9290921 4.3153760 8.8864084 .3724195 1.48379 
91.. .8759 18.8 8.72388417 4.0885789 3.6836082 .3963048 1.30009 
92.. 4027 11.7 8.5020556 3.8378071 8.4642707 .4221200 1.16661 
93.. .4235 7.00 $.2612147 8.5689271 $.2258911 .4539040 1.08101 
94.. -4699 8.97 2.9978813 $.2744781 2.9645554 .4898460 0.89277 
95.. .6140 2.10 2.7047058 2.9481185 2 6744171 .53247143 0.76151 
96.. 6681 1 02 2.8748087 2.5806408 2.8465798 .5833532 0 60817 
97.. 6346 .441 1,9926586 2.1583340 1.9674810 .6443873 0.46445 
98.. .7159 .161 1.5383987 1 6596002 1.5157817 .7180116 0.382192 
99.. .8144 .046 0.9748316 1 0161470 0.9546870 .8101026 0.17846 
100. 1.000 .008 0.2263763 0.22637638 0.2098429 .9615386 0.00000 


ERRATA IN THE LAST NUMBER. 
For 18.343, annuity at age 18, read 18.346. | For .036760, premium at age 50, read .086726. 
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PROFITS AND PARTNERSHIP. 


In the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. Before Judge Mercatr. 
Dana H. Fitch and others vs. Somuel P. Harrington and others. 

1, An agreement between one partner and a third person, that the latter shall participate in that 
partner's share of the profits of the firm, as profits, renders him liable as a partner to the 
creditors of the firm, although, as regards the other members of the firm, he is not their co- 

2. The acts and declaration of a person not a partner are not admissible to charge him as a partner, 
without showing thut they were brought home to the plaintiff's knowledge, 

Action on a promissory note signed by the name of Wurrremore, HarrineTon 
& Co. ‘Trial before Mrtcaur, J., who signed this bill of exceptions :— 

“Samus, P. Harrineton alone made defence; and the only question was, 
whether he was liable, as a partner, with the other defendants. 

“Tt was in evidence that the firm of Wuirremorr, Harrinaton & Co. was 
formed in July, 1856, and carried on business until the latter part of October, 
1857, when they stopped payment; and that the notes in suit were given for 
articles.used in the business of the firm. 

“ The plaintiffs introduced evidence tending to show that Samuen P. Har- 
RINGTON was a member of said firm, as between the partners themselves; that 
the share in the concern, standing in the name of Leonarp Harrineton, (one 
of the members of the firm,) was owned jointly by Leonarp and Samuet P. 
Harrinoton ; that Samvet P. held himself out to the plaintiffs, and also to the 
public at large, as one of the partners in the firm; and that the so ag gave 
credit to Wuitrtemore, Harrinaton & Co., under the belief that he was a 
partner. 

“ The defendant, Samuet P. Harrineron, introduced evidence, tending to 
show that he was not a partner in the firm; that he had not beld himself out as 
such to the public at large, nor to the plaintiffs; that he had no interest in the 
share of the concern standing in the name of Leonarp Harrineton ; and that 
he was pot known nor recognized as a partner by the members of the firm. 
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“ The plaintiffs requested the court to instruct the jury, that although Save. 
P. Harrineton was not known by the members of the firm lly to be a 
partner, yet if the share in the partnership concern, which stood in the 
name of Leonarp Harrineton only, was owned jointly by Leonarp and 
Samvev P., and Samvet P., as between him and Leonarp, was entitled to the 
profits, if any, which might be derived from that share, he (Samvet P.) was a 
partner in the firm, as to the plaintiffs, and liable to them in this action; that 
if he held himselt out as a partner in the firm, under such circumstances as to 
induce the plaintifis to give credit to the firm under that belief, though he was 
not in reality a partner, he was still liable to them as such; and that his acts 
and declarations. if made publicly, though not brought to the knowledge of the 
plaintiffs, were competent evidence that he so held himself out, and thereby in- 
duced the plaiatiffs to give credit to the firm, under the belief that he was a 


rtner. 
we The court declined to give instructions in the terms requested ; but instructed 
the jury as follows:—That if Samver P. Harrineron was a member of the firm, 
when the notes in suit were given, he was liable in this action, whether the 
plaintiffs then knew or did not know that he was a partner, or whether they did 
or did not give credit to the firm on the belief that he was a partner; that if 
he was not a member of the firm, yet, if by his acts and declarations, which 
were brought home to the knowledge of the plaintiffs, he led them to believe 
that he was a member of the firm, and to give credit to the firm in that belief. 
he was liable to them in this action ; that his acts and declarations to persons 
other than the plaintiffs were evidence for the jury to consider, in determining 
the question whether he was a member of the firm ; but if such acts and declara- 
tions did not satisfy the jury that he was a member of the firm, then they were 
not evidence which would render him liable to the plaintiffs, unless knowledge 
of them was brought home to the plaintiffs, ard induced them to give credit to 
the firm in the belief that he wes a member of the firm; that if the share in 
the partnership concern, which share stood in the name of Leonarp HarrincTon 
only, was owned jointly by him and Samven P. Harrineron, then Samve. P. 
was liable in this action; but if there was a sub-partnership between Lronarp 
and Samvuet P., by which Samver P. was to share in the profits of the firm, to 
which profits Lkonarp was entitled, this alone would not make Samus P. liable 
for the debts of the firm. 

“The jury returned a verdict for the defendant, and the plaintiffs excepted to 
the instructions given to the jury.” 


The opinion of the court was delivered by 

Mercatr, J.—We are all of opinion that the plaintiffs are entitled to a new 
trial, for the reason that the instruction respecting a sub partnership between 
Leonarp Harrinoton and Samvuet P. Harrinerton, given, as it was, without 
any explanation, may have misled the jury. That part of the instructions was 
given on the authority of Cottyer on Partnership, (3d ed.,) section 194, which 
was cited by the defendants’ counsel at so late a stage of the trial, that the 
court had no opportunity to examine the position there laid down, which is 
thus :—‘ Although the delectus persone, which is inherent in the nature of 
partnership, precludes the introduction of a stranger against the will of any of 
the copartners. yet no partner is precluded from entering into a sub-partnersbip 
with a stranger ; nam socti mei socius, meus socius non est. In such case, the 
stranger may share the profits of the particular partner with whom he contracts, 
and, not being engaged to the general partnership, will of course not be liable 
for their debts.” 

The only decided cases which Mr. CoLLyeEr cites, in support of this position, 
are that of Sir Cartes Raymonp, referred to by Lord Expon, in Ex parte 
Barrow, 2 Rose, 255, and that of Brown vs Dr Taster, Jac. 284. In the case 
in 2 Rose, Lord Expon said :--“I take it to have been long since clearly estab- 
lished, that a man may become a partner with A., where A. and B. are partners, 
and yet not be a member of that partnership which existed between A. and B. 
In the case of Sir CoarLes RayMonp, a banker in the city, a Mr. Frercuer 
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agreed with Sir Caartes Raymonp, that he should be interested so far as to re- 
ceive a share of his profits of the business, and which share he had a right to 
draw out from the firm of Raymuonp & Co. But it was held, that he was no 

in that partnership, had no demand against it, had no account in it, and 
that he must be satisfied with a share of the profits arising and given to Sir 
Cartes Rarmonp.” In the case in Jacob, it was decided, that where one of 
several partners had agreed with a third person to give him a moiety of his share 
in the concern, the Court of Chancery might decree an account between them, 
without making the other partners parties to the bill. These cases show this 
only :-—-That as between the members of the firm, inier sese, Mr. Fietrcuer, in 
the first case, and the third person in the other case, were not copartners. They 
decided nothing as to the liability of either to the creditors of the existing firm. 

But Mr. Coxtyer also cites 2 Bell Com. 636, where it is said: There may 
be a sub-contract, by which a stranger may be admitted to divide with any of 
the partners his share of the profits. The other partners are not bound to take 
notice of this sub-contract ; nor is there any responsibility attached to it, by 
which the stranger, as sharing in the profit of the concern, becomes liable for 
the debts of the partnership.” Enxsxine's Institutes, and the case of FarruoLm 
vs. MasortBanks, decided in Scotland in 1725, are cited in support of this posi- 
tion. In looking at 3 Ersk. Inst., (ed. of 1828,) sections 21, 22, we find that 
nothing is there said concerning the liability of such stranger for the debts of 
the partnership. Mr. Erskine says, “if any of the partners shall assume a third 
person into partnership with him, such assumed person becomes partner, not to 
the company. but to the assumer.” We have not seen the report of Farraotm 
vs. MayortBANKs. But Mr. Starx cites that case and Ersxrye’s Institutes. in 
support of the following passage in his work on partnership :—* Sub-contracts 
between partners and other persons, by which a beneficial interest in the partner- 
ship is granted, do not create new partners. The partoer himself remains alone 
liable to company creditors.” He adds a quotation from the Digest, which is 
silent, however, as to such other persons’ liability for the debts of the partner- 
ship. Stark on Part. 155. It would seem, therefore, that the Scotch writers, 
Mr. Be. and Mr. Stark, have stated the doctrine which Mr. Cottyer has re- 
peated, only as an inference of their own from the established law, that such a 
sub-contract as those writers mention, between one member of a firm and a 
stranger, does not make the stranger, as between him and the firm, their copart- 
ner ; and hence that the law of Scotland, as to such stranger's liability for the 
debts of the firm, may not differ from the law of England and of this country. 
Indeed, it is hardly to be supposed that it was decided in Fatrnotm vs. Masort- 
BANKS, that such a stranger was not liable for the debts of the firm in a case in 
which, by the English law and ours, he would have been liable. For both Mr. 
Bet and Mr. Stark, as well as Mr. Co.uyer, correctly state the English law 
on this point, without an intimation that the Scotch law is different, except by 
subsequently inserting the passage which the defendants’ counsel cited at the 
trial of the present case. 2 Bett Com. 625, 626, Stark on Part. 137 et seq. 
Co.iyeErR on Part. book i., c. 1. 

Now, what is our law and the law of England on this subject? We under- 
stand it to be thus :--An agreement between one copartner and a third person, 
renders him liable, as a partner, to the creditors of the firm, although as between 
himself and the members of the firm, he is not their copartner ; but if such third 
person, by his agreement with one member of the firm, is to receive compensa- 
tion for his labor, services, &c., in proportion to the profits of the business of 
the firm, without having any specific lien on the profits, to the exclusion of other 
creditors, he is not liable for the debts of the firm. Denny vs. Cabot, 6 Met. 
90-94. Bradley vs. White, 10 Met. 305. Holmes rs. Old Colony Railroad, 5 
Gray, 58. Burckle vs. Echart, 3 Comst.132 3 Kent Com. (6th ed.) 33 et. 
“ Parsons’ Merc. Law, 168, and note. 

n order to enable the jury to decide whether Samuet P. Harrinaton was 
liable for the debts of the firm of Wuitremorr, Harrineton & Oo. by reason 
of a sub-partnership between him and Leonarp Harrincron, they should have 
received instructions more definite and discriminating than they could derive 
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from the mere words of Mr. CotnyEr. The kind of agreement which would 
render Samus P. liable for the debts of the firm, and the kind of agreement 
which would not render him liable therefor, should have been so explained to 
them that they might intelligently decide whether the agreement between the 
two (if any was proved) was such as did or did not render Same P. liable as 
a partner, for the debts due from the firm to the plaintiffs. 
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POLITICAL INFLUENCE&—SUBSIDENCT. OF PANIC—RISKS AND OBLIGATIONS—CIVIL WAR— FAILURES IN 
THE UNITED STATES—STAGNATION OF ENTERPRISE— DECLINE IN DEMAND FOR CAPITAL—BANK RE- 
TOURNS—St RING BUSINESE—LARGE EXPOR18— WHEAT VALUE—NATIONAL BALANCE—LOW RATES OF 
EXCHANGE—FUTURE LLEMENTS OF SPECULATION—RATES OF MONEY— TREASURY NOTES—GovV- 
ERNMENT LOAX—HIGHER RATES— STOCK MARKKT—DEPARTMENT FRAUD—INFLUENCE ON PRICES — 
RATE OF EXCHANGE—EPECIE ARRIVALS — DISPOSITION —: ASSAY-OFFICE —MINT—WESTERN EX- 
CHANGES, 


Tux political events which produced the financial panic on the announcement 
of the Presidential election in November have continued to assume greater im- 
portance in the same direction, and to threaten the most serious results for the 
future. Nevertheless, the “ panic” feeling which had been manifest gradually 
disappeared, and commercial fears subsided in proportion. The first effect of 
serious difficulties is always to alarm those who have outstanding risks and ob- 
ligations that may be affected, and there is, as a matter of course, a general and 
simultaneous effort to cover those risks and use every effort to prepare for the 
obligations, and these efforts produce an unusual demand for money at any price. 
This is the more stringent and the more marked when the evils are of an unusual 
character, and bear on their face, as now, the portentious feature of disunion 
and civil -war, with all its horrors in the back-ground. Annexed hereto we give 
the statistics of the New York Commercial Agency, which indicates the effect 
of the panic upon those houses which were caught with outstanding obligations 
they could not meet in face of the paralysis in collection. The pressure, how- 
ever created, where the general state of affairs is sound, cannot but be brief, since 
new enterprises are at once abandoned and propositions for new business at least 
postponed, and the lapse of a very little time brings with it the maturity and 
cancelment of contracts and the withdrawal of risks. The sudden stringency 
at“once gives place to ease, and the falling value of money or capital marks 
the stagnation of those business enterprises which usually demand it. ‘The 
bank returns, which we publish as usual, illustrate the operation. Under the 
demand of November the loans rose $10 000,000, and the price of money was 
very high. That amount seems, however, to have sufficed to cover immediate 
wants, and the discounts fell $6,000,000 to Jan. 1, by means of payment under 
collections. The low rates of bills and the high rates of money drew specie 
rapidly from Europe, and some $10,000,000 arrived thence up to the first week 
in January, in face of an export of $6,000,000 in the same period last year, 
making a difference of $16,000,000 in the exchanges abroad. At the same time 
the Western exchanges fell to reasonable rates, permitting of collections, while 
Southern credit with banking houses were very generally cut off. While no 
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new notes having been created for new business, the bank line of discounts 
drops of its own weight, and the rate of money declines still farther. The 
usual spring business has not been provided for, and manufacturing has been 
checked. That is to say. the demand for capital in its usual employments has 
been curtailed to an extent, if we take the magnitude of interests into consid- 
eration, seldom before realized. Fortunately, at such a juncture, the state of the 
foreign markets has been such as to attract unusual quantities of produce, and 
the exports from the port of New York, as will be found in the trade tables, 
have, in the last quarter of 1860, been thirty per cent larger than ever before 
in the history of the country. This embraces farm produce or food to an ex- 
traordinary extent. he export of wheat and flour from the United States, 
since September 1, exceeds by $25,000,000 the exports of the same articles in 
1859, for the same period in which, also, there has been a considerable decline 
in the amount of goods imported. The demand for cotton abroad has also been 
active, giving full credits against that article, and there has also been a disposi- 
tion to invest in stocks at the low prices caused by the panic. The result is, 
then, following—a balance in favor of the country left by last year’s trade, a 
larger export of domestic produce, including cotton and breadstuffs, and of 
stocks, on one hand, with a smaller present and prospective import of goods in 
return. The commercial operation has been, then, to throw the balance largely 
in favor of the country, or, in other words, to make specie the best article of 
importation. There has accordingly been considerable receipts, and the exteut 
to which this will be carried must depend upon the import trade, since there is 
little doubt but that food and cotton will go largely abroad. If importers hesi- 
tate about ordering goods the proceeds of the produce sales must come back in 
coin. The internal exchanges, under the same influences, show the same results, 
since the large remittance of produce, with restricted purchases of goods, are 
followed by a marked decline in the rates of exchange on New York at all points 
of the interior, and collections have been made in a manner to greatly ease the 
city payments, 

The political difficulties once settled, there is but little doubt that a period of 
commercial enterprise and prosperity would manifest itself far in excess of any 
previous example. The pendency of such serious calamities as dissolution and 
civil war make all other considerations give place in their presence. The re- 
moval of those fears make the evils of mere commercial revulsion appear light, 
and such periods of depression are generally followed by the boldest enterprises, 
The troubles of 1850 were followed by the excitement of 1853, and their recur- 
rence in 1854 preceded the great activity of 1856. The country now, with its 
railroads built, with its working capital larger and more available than ever, is 
in a position to develop trade and prosperity in a manner heretofore unexam- 
pled. On the other hand, should the difficulties unfortunately not be brought 
to a close, trade will doubtless, to a limited extent, be continued, food will grow, 
and industry will be productive ; whether it can be permanently protected in its 
development, surrounded by hostile political exigencies, is matter of serious 
doubt. The Mexican people, thanks to their genial climate and spontaneous 
fruits of the earth, can live amidst their anarchy. The North cannot follow that 
example—a peaceful Union or a bloody transit to a state of despotism seems to 
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be the alternative. The States of Europe want the breadstuffs of the North 
and the cotton of the South ; both are becoming annually more indispensable 
to them, and the more so that a general war seems to lower upon the continent. 
The discharge of bank loans by payment, while little new paper is making, 
and the collections in various parts of the country, tend to send capital back to 
the center, hence the rates gradually fall, and were, to the middle of the month, 
as follows :— 
A Ping call———. _-——-Indorsed.——_ Single Other Not well 


8 Other. 60days. 4a6mos, names. good. known. 
Jan. Ist, 1859. 4 a4 4a65 4485 65 a6 6 a7 fa 8 8a l0 
Feb. lst.....- 5 a6 6 a7 56 a6 Gal T alt 8a 9 9210 
Mar. Iet...... 4 a5 4406 440853) 5$a6d 6 a7 Ta 8 9a 10 
Apr. Ist...... 4 a5 5 a6 5 ad} 6 a6} 64407 8a 9 9a 10 
May lst...... 56 a6 6 aT 6 a6} 63086 7 ad 9a10 ~ 10al2 
Jun. Ist...... 6 a7 7 a8 6$a7 7 a8S 8 aQ 9a10 1l0ale2 
July Ist.....5 5 a6 6 aT 6fa7 T aT} 8 ad 10012 1l2ald 
Aug. Ist...... 6 a7 7 a8 63a7% 7 a8 8 aM llal8 12a15 
Sept.lst...... 54a6 7a8 6 aT 4% aT} 8 a8} llald 1l2al6 
Oct. lst,....-. 5487 6 aT 64a7 T aS 8 a¥d 10al2 1l2als 
Nov. 1st....... 5 abt 6 aT 6407} TeaS 8h094 120815 12018 
Dec. Ist....... 5 954 6 aT 6 aT 7 a8 8 ad 9al10 12a18 
Dec. 17th...... 6ga6 6 aT 7 ald? Tea8t 8 aD 9a10 12a18 
Jan, Ist, 1860.. 6 a6} 64a7 T aT Tg a84 TH a8 9a10 12a18 
Jan. 15th...... 7 a7 7 alt 8389 9 a9} 9 alO 10a11 16820 


Feb. Ist....... 6 a64 7 aT} 8389 9 a9 9 alO llal2 15a20 
Feb. 15th..... 5 a6 6 a7 T7 alt Tea8 84029} 10012 152018 
Mar. Ist...... 5486 6 aT 7 alt Tea8 84029} 10012 1lbdald 
Mar. 15th..... 5 a5} 5¢a6 6 aT ‘Tia8 8409} 10812 152018 
Apr Ist...... 56 a5} 6 a6} 5486 6 a6} B54aT4 9al10 Ilals 
Apr. 15th..... 5 a54 6 a6} 5¢a6 6 a6} 64074 9al10 llals 
May Ist...... 5 aSf 6 a6¢ 56 ab 6 a6t 6a74 Yald Illal2 
May lith.... 5 a6 6 a6} 5 a6 6 aT 6$a7} Yal0 I0ale 
June lst...... 44a5 6 a6 5 a6 6 aT 644n74 8a 9a 10 
June 15th.... 4¢a5 5 a6 44085 5 a5} 53a6 6a 7} 8a 9 
July Ist...... 5 a5 S$a6 ..a5 5 ab 5a Tale 8a 9 
July 15th..... 56 adt 53a6 ..a5b 5 ab Ejab Ta Té 8a 9 
Aug. Ist...... 56 a6 6 aT 6 a6 6 abs ByaT ThEA8Bd 9al0 
6 


Aug. 15th..... 5386 6 a7 6 a6} a9 9a 10 


8 
Sept. lst...... 6 a7 7 a9 6$a7 7 ad 8 ad 9 ald il2ar 
Sept. 15th.... 6 a7 64a7 7 aT} Tia8B Gha7h 9 a9F 10010} 
Oct. Ist...... - 64aT7 FT aS 6EaT 64a 8 0284 9 ald 12a20 
9 


Oct. 15th..... 6$a7 a8 6¢a7 6$a74 8 a8} al0 = = 12a20 


7 
Nov. lat....... 6¢a7 7 a8 6¢a7 TFT ai¢ 8 aY 10 al2= 12815 
Nov. 15th..... 7 a8 7a9 8 a9 9al0 9 al214 ald 15a24 
Dec. Ist....... 7 a9 9 021010 al2 12 ald 15 a18 24 a86~ ..a.. 
Dec. 15th...... 6 aT 9 a@1112 ald 15 al8 20 a.... ai. 2s. 
Jan. Ist, 1861. 54286} 8 a1010 a12 13 ald J8 a.. .. A@.w wea. 
Jan. 15th..... 5 a6 6 a7 7 a8 8 a9 8 al0 12 al 18 a24 


The decline in rates at call give support to the stock market, and the supply 
of good business paper is not equal to the demand. The large class tainted 
with renewals and surrounded with circumstances that weaken full confidence, 
finds great difficulty in negotiation. The effect of panic upon imports manifests 
itself in 2 decline of the government revenues, causing the Treasury Department 
to offer $5,000,000 of treasury notes at a moment of excitement, and when ru- 
mors of immense defalcations in the War Department were upon the market. 
The loan was in danger of falling through, when a number of banks and others 
interested in the payment of the public interest January 1, offered for $1,500,000 
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of the notes at twelve per cent interest, on condition that the money should be 
specially appropriated to the interest. Other bids were made at rates running 
up to thirty-six per cent ; ultimately the whole amount was taken at tweive per 
cent. These subsequently rose to three per cent premium, when the new Sec- 
retary, the Hon. Jonn A. Drx, offered the remaining $5,000,000, with the 
promise that that amount would suffice the present government, There were 
$12,200,000 offered at a range of 8} a 11 per cent, and the whole, $5,000,000, 
was awarded at 108 average. 

The general stock market, the course of which for the past year will be seen 
in the monthly table in the financial department, improved and remained ‘rm. 
The facts that leaked out in relation to the abstraction of bonds from the In- 
dian Department indicated that most of the sales of the stocks of Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, and other stock, which so heavily depressed the market during the excite- 
ment, were of the abstracted bonds, sold to raise money, and were not private 
sacrifices through fear of disunion. Missouri fell from 76 to 62, and Tennessee 
from 80 to 644. Those sales had a powerful influence, that ceased with the 


pressure to sell. 


The abundance of money again stiffened the value of stocks. 


The rates of exchange that, during the panic, fell to such low rates, rose under 
returning confidence, but still remained low under the influence of continued 


large exports of produce. 


The rates were as follows :— 


BATES OF BILLS IN NEW YORK. 


London, Paris. Amsterdam. Frankfort. Hamburg. Berlin. 
Jan.1.. 9 & 9 5.188 06.173 41f8a41§ 4180417 8640368 78 a 78+ 
15.. 83a 9 5.21$4a5.182 413441} 413441} 3680868 738%a734 
Feb.1.. 8$a 9 6.18$a5.174 41¢a41} 4180412 8680368 738 a 734 
15.. 8ta 9 6.188 25.174 4180414 41402414 8642362 7380734 
Mar.l.. 8a 9 5.17$a5.15 4ifa4]1f 4120413 8660361 78a 78} 
156.. 8$a 8f 5.17405.15§ 41$a414 4180419 8680562 73pa738 
Apr.l.. 8ga 8$ 56.188 05.16} 4l4a41§ 4140418 3680586% 7338738 
15.. S8ga 8$ 56.164485.172 418 a414 4160418 8640368 T3pa 738 
Mayl.. 9¢a 94 5.138$85.124 4144412 41fa42 386$a363 7348 73% 
15.. 98a 9§ 5.1388a5.138 4]1ga41f 41$a42 868087 73$a734 
Jun.1.. 98a 9% 5.18305 124 41041 41$0a42 87 a 874 7830784 
15.. Osa OF 5 13fa5.124 A4lgadig 41ga42 3680374 73h a 73 
Julyl.. 9a 9f 5.1388 a5.138h 4162413 41$242 36$a37 88a 73} 
15.. Ga YF 5.1388a5.134 41402418 4140415 362087 7820 73% 
Aug.l.. 98a 9% 5.13805.184 418241% 413442 868a37 78%a 733 
16.. 98 atO0 6.1388a5.1384 4140414 414442 386440874 7840734 
Sep.l.. 9$a10 5.148a5.134 4120414 41$a42 3864037 7334783 
15.. 9a 9F 56.148 05.134 4i2a412 41242 86§036$ 738073] 
Oct.1.. Yha 98 5 158a5.148 41404128 4140414 8680362 7840733 
16.. 8a 9 6 174085.158 4]fa4if 4120412 864.0362 734.4 738 
Nov.l.. 8 a 88 5.20 a5.174 41d a414 4180414 36$a36$ 72 a 73 
15.. 5 a 6 5.380 05.234 40} 040} 40$4414 354236} 7220724 
Decl... 1 a 5 5.47485.40 394a40¢ 40 02404 3482354 69408 763 
15.. 1 a 4 6.60 25.50 39 239} 39 a389} 84$034% T2h a 733 
Jan.l.. 24a 5 6.40 025.45 380894 3944393 344035 683 a 694 
15.. 5a 6) 5.30 05.332 40 a40% 4042403 3542352 702 a 704 


The quotation for sterling on bankers, sixty-day names, ditto sight, 64a 7 ; 





bat good commercial bills sold at 4 a 4 do., with bills of lading 34a 4. These 
rates were low, but the bills beiag negotiable, the produce went freely forward, 
and the arrivals of specie continued considerable from Europe as well as from 


California, av follows :— 
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GOLD RECEIVED FROM CALIFORNIA AND EXPORTED FROM NEW YORK WEEKLY, WITH THE 


AMOUNT OF SPECIE IN SUB-TREASURY, AND THE TOTAL IN TBE CITY, 


1860. 


Jan, Wis B68 


Received. 


14.. eoee $1,876,800 


Ohi 5 awa 
| SA aren 
Feb. 4....-. 
Lhinkses 
4G ikke 
, 2 er 
Mar. 8...... 
16 fecie 
| Qiore rae 
, Poe 
Bikes. 
Apr. 7.2.4. 
Tkhsécis 
, aes 
» | SSPE 


29.. 


1,210,718 
1,819,928 
1,287,967 
" 988,180 


1,082,814 


1,728,352 
1,480,115 


1 938, 669 


2, 126,332 
#969, 080 
2,046,006 


2,042, 363 


Oct. fine eas " $2,350,670 


eewee 


Total.. 


* From 


1,883,670 


1,568,107 
1,721,842 
1,869,429 


1,408,234 


. 42,735,670 








—— 1859. ~ 


Exported. 


eeeeerese $1,062,558 


218,049 
567,398 
467,694 
606,969 
$61,550 
1,018,780 
$58,554 
1,427,556 
307,106 
870,578 
208,955 
1,348,059 
576,107 
1,637,104 
1,496,889 
1,680,748 
2,169,197 
1,926,491 
2,228,578 
5,126,648 
2,325,972 
1,877,294 
1,669,268 
1,620,781 
1,861,163 
1,398,885 
2,495,127 
2,080,220 
2,344,040 
1,284,855 
1,505,889 
1,594,983 
1,584,879 
509,649 
2,363,385 
1,760,381 
2,727,194 
1,414,590 
727,981 
1,480,883 
1,109,603 
2,059,492 
1,519,678 
1,668,407 
1,300,991 
none, 
940,201 
675,697 
673,223 
152,512 


$43,363 


F 


Received, 
1,788,666 
1,760,582 
94,569 
1,476,621 
1,898,179 
382,508 
1,198,711 
152,000 
895,336 
155,110 


1,146,211 
1,455, 837 


1,382,758 
1,519,708 
1,385,652 
1,541,580 
1,514,884 

673,290 
988,676 
1,006,288 


"798, 832 
950,000 


1,202, 657 


1,971,645 


1,087, 071 
822,419 


1,225,217 
5,491,585} 


Specie in 


Ny 
Total 


Exported. sub-treasury. in the city. 
$85,080 $7,787,965 $25,600,699 


88,482 
259,400 
81,800 
427,457 
92,350 
592,997 
202,000 
667,282 
115,478 
429,260 
465,115 
706,006 
310,088 
680,010 
241,508 
1,774,767 
2,355,117 
£38,881 
1,251,177 
1,817,778 
1,719,188 
1,542,466 
2,526,478 
1,417,757 
1,962,776 
1,166,778 
1,288,135 
1,624,280 
1,880,497 
1,739,259 
1,857,198 
2,188,281 
1,780,696 
1,302 266 
1,198,898 
1,088,928 
533,843 
900,760 
689,419 
16,679 
1,088,439 
361,808 

- 188,750 
195,320 
138,700 
13,4438 
86,850 
44,023 
71,000 
2,010 


erree00 


69,944,681 40,280,068 41,774,284 





New Orleans, 


4 $800,000 silver from Mexico. 


1,729,646 
8,352,485 
8,957,128 
9,010,569 
9,676,782 
10,012,572 
8,955,208 
8,784,028 
8,237,909 
8,099,409 
8,122,672 
8,026,492 
7,562,885 
7,714,000 
7,581,488 
7,668,723 
7,041,148 
6,539,414 
6,864,148 
6,982,660 
6,621,100 
6,620,622 
6,426,755 
6,326,894 
6,258,857 
5,187,468 
5,404,367 
5,432,789 
5,112,942 
5,559,922 
5,782,534 
5,902,850 
5,985,545 
5,607,627 
5,883,650 
5,636,367 
5,448,804 
5,228,432 
4,991,575 
4,496,881 
4,554,642 
4,887,003 
5,634,258 
5,783,746 
5,018,564 
4,398,668 
8,702,751 
8,125,300 
2,563,589 
2,989,300 


2,222,167 


26,470,513 
27,585,970 
29,020,862 
28,984,870 
29,464,299 
80,608,762 
29,729,199 
81,820,840 
80,139,089 
$1,271,247 
$1,408,876 
81,447,251 
80,162,017 
81,640,982 
$0,764,897 
$0,848,582 
80,856,889 
29,319,801 
80,599,341 
80,414,487 
81,196,558 
80,406,203 
$0,537,000 
29,677,815 
28,717,607 
27,959,162 
28,156,061 
28,876,433 
28,212,668 
27,688,011 
27,312,274 
26,911,000 
26,105,279 
24,642,700 
24,721,300 
24,697,800 
24,485,400 
95,400,400 
25,189,300 
24,770,669 
26,669,870 
27,685,500 
27,884,100 
26,862,100 
94,482,974 
28,068,041 
22,244,518 
21,688,043 
12,088,000 
93,266,900 


25,497,158 





¢ From Europe. 
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Specie in Total 
Received. Exported. [eceived. Exported. sub-treasury. in the city. 
Mies. apse cee $85,080 | ee eoT e ceeeeeee $8,645,437 $28,485,000 





1,446,219 


..-..+ $1,788,666 88,482} EOD of ge «ee ereee 


2,584,455 29,045,800 








Total..... 1,788,666 173,562 5,667,176 2.22.20 seccccce coccevece 










The export of specie of course stopped short, and the metal flowed into the 
port from both East and West, raising the amount in the city some $8,000,000 
between December 15 and January 12. But there were also considerable sums 
in the savings banks and other institutions than banks and Treasury. The 
amount received in the five weeks to January 12, was, it appears, $13,467,109, 
without any exports. The amount in the banks and Treasury increased in the 
same time $8,000,000, leaving $5,400,000 that went elsewhere. The foreign 
gold pressed upon the mint, since, under present laws, it is not a legal tender 
in the foreign shape, although an effort was made to have the law altered in 
that respect. The operations of the New York assay-oflice were as follows :— 













NEW YORK ASSAY OFFICE, 


























Foreign. ~ + United States. “ Payments tn 
Gold. Silver. Silver. in a: 
Coin. Bullion. Coin. Bullion. Gold. Coin. Bullion. Bars. Coin. Se 






Jan. 14,000 18,000 11,200 14,000 2,478,000 1,800 20,000 647,000 1,910,000 
Feb. 5,000 28,000 6,600 24,000 951,000 .... 17,500 932,000 90,0c0 
Mar. 8,000 15,000 23,400 56,500 267,000 1,100 2,500 180,000 142,500 ‘¢ 
Apr. 8,000 82,000 14,500 10,000 183,000 3,700 38,800 187,000 70,000 ae 
May 11,200 20,800 25,500 18,000 176,000 7,000 16,500 230,000 45,000 
June 12,000 19,000 10,000 4,000 147,000 1,750 2,750 158,000 38,500 
July 9,500 18,000 12,800 8,000 159,500 1,200 8,000 140,000 172,000 
Aug. 12,000 14,000 16,000 14,100 208,000 1,000 8,900 190,000 79,000 
Sept. 13,000 41,000 7,500 14,000 323,000 .... 8,500 350,000 57,000 
Oct.. 7,000 10,009 6,400 $8,0001,183,000 1,000 12,600 390,000 958,000 
Nov. 14,000 13,000 30,800 9,0003,423,000 .... 27,000 67.00)3,590,000 
Dec.8,622,770 875,890 90,000 20,000 2,776,600 88,000 89,820 ..... 7,563,170 





















ee ee ee 
















60 3,736,470 998,690 254,600 78,600 12,275,100 106,550 200,070 3,381,000 15,822,000 
59 = 125,000 147,000 431,580 79,900 4,005,600 14,400 99,320 8,971,000 1,629,100 





LRA ee 





Si eee 









The deposits of United States gold had become large in October for turning 







into coin, and still larger in November. In December the arrivals from abroad ‘ 4 
doubled the applications, and for that month $7,563,170 was required in coin Me 
raising the aggregate for the year to ten times that of 1859. ‘I'he mint could ne 
not respond to this demand, but its operations were as follows :— : j 
eee 
UNITED STATES MINT, PHILADELPHIA. Aas 
ge ee 









-——— Deposits. ee — Coinage. =~ 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Cents. Total 


January...... $200,000 $41,000 $1,024,563 $41,000 $24,000 $1,090,568 
February..... 1,838,578 35,573 1,632,160 21,600 24000 1,677,760 















$3? eli ES aghast OOD 






March ....... 144,478 82,255 317,451 182,989 29,000 479,440 
ABORT iS... 281,891 49,764 252,756 38,431 30,000 321,188 
MOY. 66sec 99,828 72,488 183,004 81,100 385,000 249,104 







SOs Fas. kc 54,893 64,676 63,718 97,160 24,000 184,878 









* From Europe. 
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-——De , = Coinage. — 
Gold. pec Gold. Silver. Cents. Total. 
July .....00. 97,041 14,181 101,975 87,000 16,660 205,635 
August ...... 182,188 29,741 No coinage. 


September ... 2,174,100 29,687 2,181,460 36,000 4,000 2,221,460 
October....... 457,750 45,829 857,373 54,673 10,000 422,049 
November ..... 1,623,579 19,820 1,580,640 380,700 11,000 1,622,340 
December .... 7,148,097 71,894 4,806,620 66,560 7,000 4,380,180 


Total, 1860... $15,068,365 $549,218 $11,851,711 $687,119 $214,660 $18,466,602 
Total, 1859... 1,655,262 910,560 1,455,678 1,043,646 845,000 6,310,136 


The United States Mint at Philadelphia and New Orleans have operated as 
follows for the year to December 31, 1860 :— 


































a hn Gl le Coe, 
Philadelphia... $15, 063.8 865 $549,218 $11,851,711 $687,119 $214,660 $18,466,602 
New Orleans . 227,088 1,827,303 243,000 1,837,955 ...... 1,580,955 
The progress of events for the new year poirts to still larger operations. since 
the caution in buying goods, in face of large exports of produce, will draw the 
coin into the interior, following the already falling rates of internal exchange. 
The imports of the past year for the port of New York show a decline in 
dutiable goods, and also in free merchandise, but the import of specie has been 
larger than for many years, with the exception of the panic year. The aggre- 
gates are as follows :— 











FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. rear 
Years, Dutiable. Free goods. Specie. Total. 























1850.....00. $110,938,763 $8,645,240 $16,127,989 $185,706,942 

Glico ocas 119,592,264 9,719,771 2,049,548 131,861,578 

1858.06. 6a 115,386,052 12,105,342 2,408,225 129,849,619 

1858........ © 179,512,412 12,156,387 2,429,083 194,097,652 

"ere 163,494,984 15,768,916 2,107,572 181,371,472 

1855..... “ae 142,900,661 14,103,946 855,631 157.860.2 88 

TOMB. os « 0s ; 198,889,646 17,902,578 1,814,425 218,556,649 

WOT. ces 196,279,362 21,440,734 12,898,033 230,618,129 

TSBB.. 065.0 128,578,256 22,024,691 2,264,120 152,867,067 
i | ee 213,640,863 28,708,732 2,816,421 245,165,516 
i 1869,....... 201,401,683 28,006,447 8,862,830 288,260,460 


We annex a comparative summary of the receipts of some leading articles of 
foreign merchandise during the past year. The sugar imports have continued 
large :—— 

IMPORTS OF A FEW LEADING ARTICLES OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 
1857. 1858.” 1859. 1860. 


 vetcae REL EP $663,447 $530,789 $777,470 $734,096 
Buttons... ceccocriseseves 845,456 413,368 464,549 285,831 


CIE svi dd dkccccnksness 120,479 96,166 101,796 165,057 
Chinaware.........ssesee- 589,682 $49,707 609,730 591,197 
Cigars..... as aon aa 2,610,679 1,863,736 2,320,408 = 1,867,221 
RUN ARG RES: Sle 460,399 738,696 . 683,613 619,787 
Coffee. ......+.. dens dies 5 7,722,162 7,823,192 8,689,520 8,246,008 
Earthenware... ....seeees 1,178,924 798,839 1,855,861 1,402,226 
i Furs. ..... jcbekbiead ciant 1,859,923 1,750,029 2,378,174 1,971,506 
Glass, plate......ss00 sees 481,751 422,923 592,111 814,003 
India-rubber .......--eee0- 609,840 587,200 907,517 1,168,383 
Indigo..... sabichinned pale $e 457,125 $46,169 690,823 486,493 


Leather and dressed skins .. 2,052,299 2,402,991 8,879,148 2,346,111 
Undressed skins......sees00 6,590,178 6,804,391 8,914,682 5,144,752 
Liquors—Brandy......+.+++ 1,812,201 885,011 2,683,089 2,018,980 
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1857, 1858. 1859. 1860. 


a pe tee ae. ' 507,407 968,496 ~=—=—909, 832 
Tron, bars............... 8,845,101 1,529,287 8,122,572 8,093,277 
~aigue. BEG seeeececes 501,096 . 856,807 607,180 612,752 
Tron, railroad............ 3,070,762 870,092 1,642,015 699,535 
Tron, sheet..........0+0+ 106,872 293,008 509,688 544,820 
Lead ....ssseecceeeseoe 2,085,464 = 1,492,124 1,551,996 — 2,012,044 
Spelter ...........0.00- 880,454 590,149 357,867 359,620 
Steel. ..sseeseeseeeeeee 1,694,950 1,088,955 1,798,982 —1,959,785 
Tin and tinplates........  4,€69,951 8,667,098 4,899,905 6,006,743 


ER ee ee $41,648 481,507 891,655 435,023 
Molasses............e002- 5,197,047 1,879,946 1,902,994 _—-1,940,508 
Gis 6a his bes odes o 882,181 649,774 1,057,502 906,921 
OU ete ies os os ccc kcca 318,885 873,885 $21,051 875,927 
Saltpeter........c.cccsees 162,658 eS ee 72,600 214,005 
Sugar. .scececceseccseces 20,698,865 17,667,676 18,700,529 25,062,119 
TOR... cccceccssccccscees 5,899,964 6,002,082 7,640,851 8,854,122 
Watches ............. wes. «2,954,702 =—-:1,676,019 2,697,087 2,264,625 
TI ka en ckeccincesices - S01 001 821,506 1,757,021 8,121,945 


Wool and waste ........... 1,775,673 1,118,024 3,050,672 2,751,893 


The Mercantile Agency, in reporting their list of failures for the last year, 
remarks as follows :— 


For the nine months preceding October, the total number of failures was 
3,076, with an indebtedness of $45,332,138 ; and in the three months following, 
(October, November, and December,) 852 failures, with liabilities to the amount 
of $38,687,633. Recent heavy suspension are not included. They would aug- 
ment the amount materially. The first 3,076 were failures that occur in the 
ordinary course of business, and though the number is about as much as it was 
at the same time the year preceding, the amount is much smaller. The final 
weeding out of the remnants of 1857 was nearly reached. The second class, by 
the comparatively small number of houses that have yielded and by their pro- 
portionately excessive liabilities, shows the effect of the political crisis. Most 
of them were houses beyond suspicion both with the public and themselves. 
This increases the total for the year, showing $84,019,771 against $68,367,000 
for 1859. 

The tenor of the advices which reach us from all points South, warrants us 
in saying that no one need doubt the honorable intentions of the Southern mer- 
chant, and that his indebtedness will be faithfully discharged as promptly as 
events permit. There will be delay in settlement, but this delay will not arise 
from any premeditated cause or present desire to postpone payment. The recla- 
mations on cotton last spring and at present, have had their influence in pro- 
ducing a stringent money market. For some two or three months during the 
spring, there was an average loss of $7 50 per bale on all the cotton shipped. 
This loss had to be met mainly by bank accommodation, and this has compelled 
renewals in full, of accommodation paper through all the Southern bank cen- 
ters. This has in a measure diverted the banking capital from business circles 
generally, prevented the moving of crops, and in fact stagnated capital and par- 
alyzed business. Added to this, want of confidence, engendered by the present 
political crisis, will readily show that a very general extension will be needed by 
Southern merchants, and, as we think, safely given. 

Since the panic of 1857, in consequence of the depressed and bankrupt con- 
dition of the West, the Southern trade has been courted very generally, and to 
an extent that induced Jarge purchases beyond the wants and necessities of that 
section, The West has now recovered herself so far as to make the trade in that 
direction more de-irable, and it will, in turn, be greatly sought after. We 
would guard our subscribers against encouraging this reaction too far. 
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The imports of specie were in 1857 much larger than usual, owing not only 
to the return shipments caused by the beginning of the revulsion, but also to the 
previous receipts of foreign coin designed for reshipment to the West Indies, 
followed by the high price of sugar. This year the influence of the panic has 
caused specie to arrive only in the last month. The causes extend, however, into 
the new year. Under the head of dutiable, we have included above both the 
dutiable entered directly for consumption and the goods thrown into bonded 
warehouse. In the extended tables given below, these items are given separately, 
although brought together in the total. The following tables give the monthly 
returns of the exports under each head :— 


FOREIGN IMPORTS ENTERED AT NEW YORK DURING THE YEARS 1857-8-9-60. 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


1857, 1858. 1869. 1860. 
JANUALY.. ....ceeceeeceses $15,800,084 $4,170,017 $15,556,727 $16,521,174 
February........-..6+5+++ 18,508,989 5,840,256 15,281,446 14,467,040 
March.....cesseesseesess 12,850,457 7,245,526 15,814,028 16,163,698 
April......cceseeseecsess 11,155,580 5,837,545 15,595,141 10,407,966 
PES IS oe Fe 5,451,191 6,574,612 15,222,811 10,515,411 
WUC Wan bbaceapeeses acess 2,471,728 6.652568 14,909,815 11,870,400 
July .ccccccccccceceesees 26,042,740 14,053,659 21,681,460 18,759,905 
August .....seceeseeeeees 14,401,018 15,067,782 18,416,207 19,564,675 
September .......seeee00 8,841,867 11,180,528 12,470,440 11,516,139 
CN 5 ooo k's saseken cee 2,791,905 9,234470 9,845,609 10,974,428 
November.....cececsccece 2,792,185 7,850,828 9,978,720 8,525,416 
December ....csceeeeeees 2,829,924 9,775,511 18,048,810 6,874,246 




























Total. ..ceccccccceces $122,987,018 $102,942,787 $176,765,309 $154,660,498 
ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


Tanuary.....ccececceseees $1,969,266 $1,909,448 $1,201,701 $2,744,411 
February.....secseseseess 3,548,996 1,880,623 1,264,502  —1,526,772 
March.....2--ssesceseess 5,884,835 1,812,239 2,804,412 3,592,098 
; po a ey eee 8,168,142 2,148,241 8,754,895 4,127,857 
j MAP <ccevcaseciveccoess “1O000481 2,626,978 4,746,614 4,436,660 
JUME cr cccccccccevvcssees 11,640,186 2,408,783 5,401,253 4,487,109 
July... cccsccccsceseess 6,796,885 2,949,166  3,948.3874 4,462,475 
August ....cccscecceeeess 8,516,089 2,146,081 2,964,044 = 4,182,764 
September.............06. 5,428,208 2,900,710 2,177,968  —- 2,835,784 
October .....seeeeseeeeeee 7,856,424 2,157,678 2,194,252 2,817,461 
November..........++.+++ 5,821,588 1,725,818 2,794,108 8,961,652 
December........eeeeeees 8,308,464 1,520,378 8,534,920 7,566,147 


Total,....ceseees oo» $78,342,849 $25,635,519 $36,875,054 $46,741,185 
FREE GOODS. 


JANUATY ...cccevseeee oes $850,923 $1,716,682 $2,618,220 $2,262,683 
February ....cceseccseees 2,447,839 1,798,105 2.269,223 8,172,392 
March. ..cccccccscccccess 2,338,379 2,394,743 2,620,654 8,739,241 




































APT. occcccnvccnccessves 955,428 2,658,381 2,802,542 2,386,849 
MAY... .cccccccccececeres 1,647,810 1,928,678 3,461,285 1,845,020 
JUDE... von ccccvcsovccecs 957,366 953,014 8,480,361 2,765,008 


July ..cccccececeecesseee  2%456,888 1,506,027 1,436,147 —*1,,594,918 
August...cccccceceeeesee 2,052,122 2,842,741 2,920,921 2,050,665 
September........-++++- 1,772,505 1,253,829 —:1,810,626 —‘1,652,832 
October ....cccceccceseces 1,782,845 2,061,468 * 1,447,443 —*1,911,515 
November.......seeeceoes 1,776,884 1,426,520 1,965,087 2,487,290 
December......sccssseees 2,877,800 1,985,608 2,145,534 2,138,579 








—_—— —_ 


Total.....ccecececees $21,444,734 $22,024,69) .$28,708,732 $28,006,447 



























\ 
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y 
1e 1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
8, January . @eeerceeestereeevesse $886,509 $309,572 $71,803 $228,050 
hy February... @eereseeeeesece 1,023,71 8 240,069 92,209 190,175 
0 Mai eeeeeeeeseees e808 1,061,833 277,203 81,666 85,094 
April se@eeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeee 939,218 §24,857 272,441 49,186 
e TDi. \Sdeuakseccsecs 1,070,833 824,540 122,436 96,060 
J B66. oes RTA cc 369,901 102,132 495,392 88,272 
aS sd te de iebansers 605,298 36,895 175,130 64,351 
? PRMD 5 6.06 cn iveceooyeces 17,319 67,682 848,419 140,750 
i September .........eseees 885,285 - 138,283 184,558 255,695 
SN as Us okanuh cencatns 2,509,193 89,368 630,646 1,088,888 
November. ...........c00- 8,027,803 90,446 167,087 446,798 
SEED Sv ck cidccbadenas 681,123 63,133 184,688 6,174,061 

















TOBIAS «cbc ska he's 


JANUATY.....ceeceeecceees 


Mb bai habiWcd es 























$12,898,033 


TOTAL IMPORTS, 





$2,264,120 





$2,816,421 












$8,852,330 























































January~.....eeeeeseeees $19,006,782 $8,105,719 $19,447,962 $21,756,273 
February.......0-se0.+0. 25,524,492 9,209,048 18,848,870 19,356,379 
March.......eeseee+ee0++ 21,185,504 11,729,702 20,820,456 28,580,126 
= April... ..cccscccsceesece 21,218,818 11,169,025 22,425,619 16,971,858 
May...ccceceseescsceseee 18,705,255 11,454,703 23,552,645 16,893,151 
JUN ...csccecececesceces 156,889,126 10,116,442 24,069,821 19,160,789 
July.. cc. ceccesssecesces 85,800,206 18,505,747 27,286,120 24,881,649 
August.........e+e.eeee+ 19,986,498 19,624,176 24,649,591 25,988,854 
September..... ehekias ..- 16,847,360 15,473,295 16,643,535 16,260,450 
October......csecceccceees 14,489,867 13,542,984 18,617,946 16,787,242 
November ..........0+++- 13,417,960 10,591,606 14,895,002 15,421,156 
December........+seee00+ 9,196,811 13,344,625 18,908,898 21,253,083 





$2,672,755 





WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 


$4,504,591 





.» $230,618,129 $152,867,067 $245,165,516 $238,260,460 













































$2,088,270 





$2,964,024 


February.......eeseeseees 2,501,696 4,733,706 2,167,898 2,338,649 
March........00+ seseoee 2,689,223 = 4,444,415 = 1,718,231 2,200,117 
re a vevecawes 2,287,315 8,203,539 1,548,551 2,069,423 
| ae ee ay deen At 2,262,178 2,690,838 1,628,434 2,475,067 
DE EON 6 vin b 0's as anc vik 781,099 2,860,140 2,369,281 2,268,377 
WUPoiesisccscecsccdevesse 10470820 3,164,538 2,595,063 8,598,993 
August ...scccceceseceee 5,624,147 = 3,116,013 = 8,296,084 = 3,825,105 
September.,. eerecereeesece 2,882,046 2,405,062 2,8 93,741 4,007,272 
rr eee 1,750,392 2,462,425 2,749,892 3,018,393 
November......s+-seeeee+ 3,152,816 = 2,124,655 1,970,134 1,597,801 
December. eeteereseesseve 3,584,908 1,789,620 1,840,754 1,246,208 


PON kc ahed Gisececs 








$40,609,890 





$37,499,542 


$26,857,089 


$31,108,924 


The warehouse operation for the last two months of the year show the same 
effects of panic as in 1857. The average quantities warehoused for the two 
months was half the arrival, instead of less than one-fourth as in the previous 

ear. 
‘ The imports of foreign dry goods at the port of New York, for the year 1859, 
was more than double those of the previous year, but this year a decline has 
taken place designated as follows :— 


canoe 











beicnina 
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IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK. 


1857. 1858, 1859. 1860. 
Manufactures of wool......... $27,489,564 $19,885,084 $87,329,049 $34,480,769 
Manufactures of cotton....... 18,905,585 11,057,769 24,781,164 17,881,328 
Manufacturas of silk ......... 28,587,260 19,658,274 33,682,648 84,946.367 
Mannfactures of flax......... 7,950,864 4,798,807 11,110,981 7,811,812 
Miscellaneous ............0+. 7,650,906 4,199,290 6,248,882 6,774,492 


Total... ...ceceecsececes $90,534,129 $60,005,224 $118,152,624 101,944,468 











oti meen bee ipins eo ESC 





























The decline in dry goods is marked under each general head, with the excep- 
tion of silk ; but in those goods, as in general merchandise, the bulk of the de- 

~ cline is in the month of December. 
We recapitulate the comparative totals of the imports of dry goods and general 
merchandise for the convenience of reference :— 


1867. 1858. 1859. 1860. 


Dry goods ecccccsseceeseces $90,534,129 $60,005,224 $118,152,624 $101,944,468 
General merchandise........ 127,185,967 90,448,488 129,196,471 127,463,662 


Ne eee 

























Total... ...ccesceseeeees 217,720,096 150,453,662 $242,349,1138 $229,408, 130 









The cash duties received at the port for the year are nearly seven per cent less 
than for the past year, arising from the fact that the panic sent such large 
quantities into warehouse :— 








CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK. 


1898. 1859. 1860. 


JANDA... 0. sceesec-soccscees $1,641,474 59 $8,478,471 88 $8,899,166 17 
February ...-cccsees-coscess 2,063,784 &6 8,828,688 98 #378,043 28 
BERR 4 a vue sian wae sesece ee 2,218,462 15 8,164,011 26 8,477,545 74 
i BOT, 0. ceccccscnvcececetaee 1,786,510 41 8,212,060 49 2,444,267 96 

May... cccccccccvcsevcseecs 1,748,227 54 4,014,520 89 2,466,462 76 
i GU GN is Heres AS 08 wees 1,685,668 02 8,814,429 55 2,024,198 389 
‘ GOT i view escdevicisceccccees 8,887,305 38 4,851,246 89 4,504,066 04 
4 August .....cecrcccccenseces 8,545,118 Ol 4,248,010 43 4,496,243 10 
September ...sccoscccssosses 2,672,985 63 2,908,509 95 8,038,808 28 
COE aso WSR iin oc cease 2,054,884 43 2,818,750 82 2,682,078 38 
i Wevemider...scscisdecceccees 1,706,529 47 2,157,154 48 1,794,748 67 
i December....scccccccsececes 2,020,895 62 2,843,388 59 1,171,862 74 









a ee ce Oe ren oe a 


























TOA oc vdvevss® +00 eooess $26,476,731 06 $88,584,242 95 $86,027,481 51 











The most interesting feature of the commerce of the port is perhaps the ex- 
ports, showing, as they do, such an immense incfease over any previous period. 
In the last quarter particularly, the amount bas run up until it reaches more 
than half the dutiable imports, The following is a quarterly summary :-- 







EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS, EXCLUSIVE OF SPECIE. 


1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
First quarter.....scecceesseees $19,838,847 $14,044,177 $13,725,642 $20,827,086 
Second quarter ...ssececcscees 18,822,867 17,599,202 17,888,621 22,740,760 
i Third quarter .... eecceccsene- 15,803,531 14,008,473 17,687,253 26,079,326 
: Fourth quarter.......00++-ceee+ 18,898,910 18,991,861 18,788,805 88,845,108 


Total....cccccccceccsooss $18,804,155 $59,688,212 $67,980,821 103,492,280 
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This gives an increase of $20,000,000 over the large exports of 1856, and an 
increase of $44,000,000, as compared with 1858. The exports of specie, not 
included in the above, show a decrease of $27,600,000. 


We now annex our usual detailed statement showing the exports of domestic 
produce, foreign dutiable and free goods, and specie during each month of the 
last four years :—- 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS DURING THE YEARS 1857-8-9-60. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCE, 


1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
JANUATY....cccccceceeseses $4,543,842 $4,208,306 $3,762,182 $5,299,142 
February .....eeeeeeerees 5,399,202 8,709,870 8,283,592 5,699,387 
Mri. vccscccceee cocece 7,904,481 4,503,371 5,377,840 6,998,687 
April. ..ccceceecceesevess 5,162,160 6,513,117 5,950,921 6,638,682 
May ee eeeeseerteseereeresee 6,046,643 4,262,789 5,180,652 6,812,190 
JUN ve sereee .- ceeereee 5,895,312, 6,382,939 = 4,880,395 8,607,774 
JU. ceccccvrececoccvecs 4,273,696 4,771,962 4,938,065 7,525,718 
August ... wccccccscccces 4,289,479 4,660,272 5,150,710 8,012,814 
September .......e00+ eee 4,218,954 8,521,992 4,946,612 9,232,931 
QORIIEE. cc cee cesccccccees 6,491,529 5,233,363 4,752,779 10,067,380 
November..........-. ..- 5,245,599 8,481,654 = 6,323,611 11,262,701 
December. .........ee+005 2,832,338 8,700,068 6,882,172 10,610,945 


-—— --—- — -— 


Total ...........-2-- $61,803,235 $53,949,703 $59,929,531 $95,468,296 





FOREIGN DUTIABLE, 


JANURLY 0 cccccceccscoes $188,408 $290,308 $232,865 $399,317 


February... cscsccesrecs 863,878 326,845 263,851 631,489 
Mared . occ cc cecccccccece 628,080 649,899 297,381 844,716 
BOT ca vececccccsosecuce 314,343 482,393 882,289 482,489 
MAP ss eerie venirdcedecs 294,839 229,990 426,002 248,270 
Cn Oe EOC e Tere 512,349 350,990 187,522 486,228 
TUF ewcesec:+ sesvecere 582,059 277,419 232,527 232,652 
ES fos ce lvacy sven’ 654,088 224,438 790,646 191,270 
September ...........+0+ 566,166 204,890 635,132 620,394 
ey err 806,049 359,185 482,440 394,753 


November.......++-0000% 1,194,355 254,310 639,538 400,218 
December.,.......+00+s0 1,226,590 487,231 481,263 833,578 











ss acs ccnbbsseess $7,331,144 $4,087,398 $5,050,909 5,765,274 


FOREIGN FREB. 
JANUALY... cc ccrccesecccess $151,920 $191,125 $119,489 $324,003 


February ..ccsscccccscess 175,706 136,362 188,210 344,994 
MANO s:s s tose vas awace sess 483,330 27,590 200,779 285,351 
MOPT, oc enccvccccsteveces 185,642 154,416 441,489 254,742 
DR ckevideenesccp ee: soe 169,451 113,799 808,096 809,921 
TU bh 6 Sandee cee aearees 732,128 158,769 126,255 200,464 
SO cic ndiens es seecpocse 407,697 10,4638 380,782 140,949 
BORG os cain hs cvdbdedoees 393,882 102,674 374,707 76,083 
September .......6 seeees 417,570 169,863 188,072 46,620 
OUD, duiksincescvccacecs 212,448 161,063 252,878 94,175 
November.......ceecesses 886,528 129,671 177,288 84,167 
DOOOMDEE, cc cccccccscccecs 503,479 184,816 241,836 97,241 








Total eeeereeceaegwmereee $4,229,776 $1,601,1 11 $2,999,888 $2,258,710 
VOL. XLIV.—NO. Il. 14 
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JANUATY.. eee cecceresececs 


Al sens e@eseseveesneeeeeeeeen eo 
Sg pesoehaetentennge 
June @eeeeseeeeeseee eeteanee 
July eeee- ee@teeoeee eo ete ee 
Se m eeeeevneeeeeaeeeaeeee 
ee ees 
November......cccccceces 
December 


Total eeereeesenseees 


weoeoeseeeteeeersece 


January .....cseccsees 


Hs +e eeeWaNesss 


oe 
SOD ile hick o:cadebicae 
SES cena de 

t eeeeseeeeeeeeeee 
Ps ca dénetPinwe 
October........00.. 
November..........00. 
December.,......0..0.. 


SPECIE AND BULLION. 


1857. 
$1,307,946 
1,831,726 
2,174,965 
8,854,805 
5,789,266 
7,939,354 
8,628,377 
6,271,717 
990,476 
297,252 
8,239,281 
7,585,082 


1858. 
$4,745,611 
3,746,920 
836,194 
646,285 
1,790,775 
594,174 
2,801,496 
2,201,802 
8,289,591 
8,028,405 
471,970 
1,898,208 


1859. 
$2,805,688 
2,871,427 
8,343,677 
6,259,167 
11,421,032 
7,469,981 
10,051,019 
6,409,783 
8,267,681 
5,344,159 
4,883,123 
2,062,129 


1860. 
$853,562 
977,009 
2,881,663 
2,995,502 
5,529,986 
8,842,080 
6,563,985 
7,454,818 
8,758,734 
2,106,395 
525,091 
202,401 





$44,360,174 $26,001,431 $69,715,866 $42,191,171 
TOTAL EXPORTS. 


$6,192,116 
9,710,512 
11,190,856 
9,026,950 
12,800,199 
14,579,148 
8,891,829 
11,609,166 
6,198,106 
1,807,280 
10,065,713 
12,097,459 


$9,485,350 
7,920,497 
6,017,054 
6,746,211 
6,397,353 
7,486,872 
97,921,840 
7,189,186 
7,185,836 
8,782,016 
4,837,605 
6,270,323 


$6,419,696 

6,107,060 

9,219,678 
13,083,866 
17,835,782 
12,691,153 
15,602,393 
12,725,846 
14,037,497 
10,832,256 
10,523,560 

9,167,400 


$6,876,024 

7,652,879 
10,510,417 
10,371,415 
11,900,317 
17,836,546 
14,463,199 
15,734,980 
13,658,679 
12,662,653 
12,272,177 
11,745,165 








Total.........+.++- $117,724,329 $85,639,643 $137,696,187 $145,683,451 


We also present our annual comparative statement of the wholesale prices at 
this port of the leading articles of ioreign and domestic produce, which will be 
found very interesting. There are few, even of those who are engaged in the 
trade, who can remember the changes in price from year to year, and this table, 


if preserved, will be found very useful for reference. We may now bring down 
our annual tables of prices for January 3d of each year. The result is generally 
lower figures notwithstanding the large exports of produce, under the supplies 


coming from good harvests: 


COMPARATIVE PRICES AT NEW YORK ON JANUARY 3D. 


Ashes, pots.........100 Ibs, 
PORTED. . occ ccccceee sees 
Breadstuffs— 
Wheat floor, State... .. bbl. 
Wheat, best extra Genesee. 
Rye flour, 
Corn meal, Jersey . 
Wheat, white Gen.. bush. 
White Michigan......... 
White Ohio. . 
White Southern......... 
Red Western ........06. 
Rye, Northern........... 
Oats, State . ... 
Corn, old Western ....... 
Corn, new Southern....... 


1856, 
$7 00 
8 00 


8 81} 
11 00 
6 374 
400 
2 20 
2124 
2 124 
216 
1 90 
1381 
46 
94 
90 


1857. 
$7 75 
8 00 


f 26 
8 50 
5 00 
8 25 
1 80 
1 75 
175 
178 
1 58 
92 
48 
68 
67 


1858. 
$5 75 
5 15 


4 25 
7 50 
4 00 
8 25 
1 30 
1 20 
1 15 
1 25 
110 
13 
43 
65 
62 


1859. 


1860, 


1861. 


$5 624 $512} $500 
00 


6 00 


4 30 
7°15 
3 75 
8 40 
1 40 
1 25 
1 30 
1 46 
1 20 
78 
58 
78 
16 












Cotton, mid. upland.......lb. 
Mid. New Orleans........ 
Fish, dry cod...........qtl. 
Fruit, bunch raisins. .....box 
Currants........... «Ib. 
op ay A hm 
Hemp, r'gh American ...ton 
Hops...............per lb. 
Iron, Scotch pig.........ton 
English bars............. 
og ae apa ago 
, Spanish..........ton 
ss 


Leather— 
Hemlock, cole, light... .Ib. 
Oak, “ “ Q 
Lime— 
Com. Rockland.......bbl. 
Liquors— 
Brandy, new cognac. . .gal. 
Domestic whisky......... 
Molasses— 
New Orleans..........gal. 
Naval Stores— 
Crude turpentine .....bbl. 
Spirits “ «oe. gal. 
Common rosin, N. C...bbl. 
Oils, crude, whale.......gal. 
“ SPOTM. ..eseeees 
Linseed... .......00ece0ce 
Provisions— 
Pork, old mess. ......bbl. 
Pork, old prime ......... 
Beef, city mess..........+ 
Beef, repacked Chicago... 
Beef hams, extra......... 


eseoce 


Hams, pickled.........1b. . 


Shoulders, pickled........ 
Butter, Ohio ............ 
NES (cn oateee oe 
“Orange County ... 
ne nce mela 
Rice, good........100 Ibs, 
Salt— 
Liverpool, ground.. .. .sack 
” fine, Ashton’s... 
Seeds, clover............Ib. 


Sugar— 
Cuba, good........... lb. 


TAL ass Kk on vb GK a0 0040's 
Whalebone, polar........- 


Wool— 
Common fleece.........+ 


1856. 


9t 
94 
4124 
2 874 
20 
95 
170 00 
10 
82 00 
62 50 
1 45 
6 374 
6 87 


234 
31 


100 


4% 
854 


49 


8 00 
41 
1 60 
80 
1 80 
88 


16 75 
14 50 
13 50 
14 60 
15 00 
10 
8% 
112 
20 
23 
27 

11 

5 50 


92} 
1 55 
13 


8 
13 
50 


35 





1897. 


13} 

134 
8 50 
8 80 
21 
90 
208 00 
10 
30 GO 
63 00 

131} 
6 00 
6 75 


82 
88 


90 


5 00 
25 


80 


4 00 
48 
1 60 
78 
1 30 
80 


19 50 
16 50 
12 25 
12 25 
19 50 
10} 
7¢ 
125 
21 
24 
27 
104 
481} 


80 
155 
12} 


94 
11} 
65 


38 
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1888. 
8} 
9 
8 25 
1 95 
9 
65 
100 00 
10 
26 00 
62 50 
1 25 
475 
none 


224 
28 


85 


4 25 
22 


35 
2 8714 
38 
130 
60 


1 00 
55 


15 40 
13 00 
10 00 
12 50 
15 50 
88 
6s 
9} 
16 
20 
24 
8 
3 25 


80 
1 80 


93 


7 
10 
110 


27 








1869. 1860. 
12 11 
12 «11g 

400 450 

205 252 

"4 6 

80 100 
12500 145 00 
15 16 
2500 2450 
5500 5300 

2124 200 

550 565 

5 85 5 774 
24 30 
30 30 
75 15 

300 300 
244-26 
87 58 

i 

8683 343% 
49 444 

155 165 
55 52 

136 140 
65 57 

1700 16374 
1300 1175 
900 900 
950 9650 
1500 1450 
9} 9} 
62 64 
114-104 
18 16 
20 20 
25 24 
9 11 

350 420 
90 «116 

138 195 

9} 8} 

7 vt 
10 10} 
95 90 
36 40 


The decline in prices as compared with 1857 extends to nearly every article 


5 50 


19} 
27 


75 


3 00 
193 


37 


275 
85 
1 25 
51 
1 40 
50 


16 00 
10 50 
6 00 
9 00 
14 00 
8 
54 
10$ 
14 
18 
22 
10 
1 60 


15 
1 60 


82 


6 
9 
88 


30 


upon the list, and is very strongly marked. Cotton is almost the only article 


that maintains its place. 
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Jan. 7 
14 
21 
28 
Feb. 4 
11 
18 
25 
Mar. 8 
10 
17 
24 
81 
Apr. 7 
14 


21 
28 
May 5 
12 


19 

26 
June 2 
9 

16 

23 

80 
July 7 
14 


21 
28 
Aug. 4 
11 


18 

25 
Sept.1 
8 


15 
22 
29 
Oct. 6 
13 
20 
27 
Nov. 3 
10 
17 
24 
Dec. 1 
8 
15 
22 
29 
Jan. 5 
12 
19 





CITY WEEKLY BANK RETURNS. 
NEW YORK BANK RETURNS.—(CAPITAL, JAN., 1860, $69,338,632; 1861, $69,890,475.) 


Loans. 
124,597,668 
128,682,414 
123,845,931 
128,088,626 
124,091,982 
128,386,629 
124,206,031 
124,898,239 
126,012,700 
127,30: ,778 
127,562,848 


127,618,507 


128,388,223 
180,606,731 
129,919,015 
128,448,868 
127,085,667 
127,479,520 
126,184,582 
124,988,389 
125,110,700 
124,792,271 
196,431,968 
125,899,997 
125,886.565 
127,208,201 
127,244,241 
127,128,166 
128,427,489 
129,074,298 
130,118,247 
129,855,179 
129,950,346 
130,578,997 
129,029,175 
127,999,839 
127,002,728 
125,802,644 
124,849,426 
128.887,157 
122,307,138 
121,903,502 
123,362,626 
125,284,584 
125,636,715 
123,271,024 
192,518,454 
129,537,459 


“180,214,368 


181,740,182 
182,152,299 
131,316,258 
129,625,465 
129,125,516 
126,074,520 


8pecie. 
17,868,734 
18,740,866 
19,233,494 
20,068,789 
19,924,801 
19,787,567 


20,591,189: 


20,778,896 
28,086,812 
21,861,180 
23,171,888 
28,286,204 
28,420.759 
22,599,132 
28,626,982 
28,283,314 
23,279,809 
28,815,746 
22,780,887 
23,785,193 
28,481,778 
24,535,457 
23,785,581 
24,110,558 
23,350,921 
22.484,250 
22,751,694 
23,641,857 
23,443,644 
23,099,726 
22,128,189 
21,579,740 
21,008,701 
20,119,779 
19,085,029 
19,187,718 
18,960,749 
18,988,608 
20,177,986 
20,147,828 
20,273,708 
22,115,228 
22,798,590 
22,194,982 
21,125,429 
19,464,410 
18,759,873 
18,541,762 
18,562,743 
18,348,898 
26,826,970 
23,275,058 
24,839,475 
26,460,988 
29,598,783 


Circulation. 


8,534,068 
8,090,548 
7,880,865 
7,760,761 
8,174,450 
8,185,109 
8,050,001 
7,928,595 
8,165,026 
8,419,688 
8,380,999 
8,335,266 
8,444,827 
8,929,228 
8,776,297 
8,790,459 
8,749,048 
9,391,861 
9,153,811 
9,085,522 
8.826.478 
8,774,068 
8,999,948 
8,828,786 
8 779,115 
8,745,182 
9,548,727 
8,075,528 
8,833.619 
8,760,252 
9,176,286 
9,129,825 
9,088,648 
9,142,006 
9,253,682 
9,588,824 
9,494,832 
9,480,871 
9,487,687 
9,570,507 
9,337,288 
9,261,990 
9,123,108 
9,429,428 
9,548,112 
9,266,317 
8,968,442 
8,805.944 
8,956,198 
8,675,798 
8,284,172 
8,287,582 
8,698,283 
8,337,198 
8,067,570 


Deposits. 
97,448,709 
99,247,748 
99,644,128 
98,520,793 
99,476,430 
98,146,463 

100,887,051 
100,622,481 
103,663,462 
104,813,906 
108,560,981 
107,505,895 
106,811,654 
109,193,464 
109,153,863 
108,145,233 
103,206,723 
108,605,388 
108,088,848 
106,229,724 
104 433,136 
104,268,785 
103,886,091 
104,031,268 
102,787,055 
102,496,762 
108,450,426 
106,899,678 
107,717,216 
105,524.100 
107,264,777 
105,505,399 
105,690,481 
104,423,122 
102,229,586 
101,185,086 
101,117,627 
101,311,780 
101.538,834 
103,281,058 
100,753,185 
104,092,356 
106,999,379 
109,358,013 
105,551,805 
104,803,728 

99,616,606 
104,854,389 
102,072,145 
101,982,071 
104,128,509 
106,452,616 
105,653,403 
108,700,247 
109,891,818 


Average 
clearings. 
22,654,554 
238,363,980 
22,813,547 
21,640,967 
21,898,736 
21,674,908 
22,061,811 
22,151,504 
22,787,290 
23,791,958 
25,562,858 
25,397,976 
22,889,523 
25,656,629 
24,256,270 
25,758,785 
21,391,290 
26,546,063 
27,802,174 
25,389,444 
24,809,496 
22,888,107 
22,776,108 
22,492,614 
22,116,242 
21,809,063 
22,119,106 
23,456,447 
28,457,781 
21,239,450 
23.417,789 
22,626,292 
22,924,365 
22,438,949 
22,561,086 
24,072,405 
24,257,872 
25,556,849 
25,150,441 
28,104,822 
25,930,584 
27,837,519 
28,933,760 
28,678,601 
26,526,509 
28,624,065 
25,580,807 
23,631,621 


. 19,887,978 


17,717,677 
18,251,633 
19,287,022 
19,198,973 
20,551,364 
20,203,122 


Actual 
deposits, 
44,608,856 
75,883,763 
76,830,58) 
76,879,826 
17,577 694 
16,471,055 
78,825,246 
98,470,977 
80,876,172 
81,021,848 
82,998,123 
82,107,419 
83,422,031 
88,586,835 
84,897,598 
82,386,498 
$1,815,488 
81,159,825 
80,236,674 
80,890,280 
80,193,640 
81,380,678 
80,609,985 
81,538.654 
80,620,812 
81,187,709 
81,341,320 
82,943,231 
84,259,433 
84,284,650 
83,846,988 
82,879,107 
82,756,116 
81,989,178 
79,663,998 
47,112,681 
96,859,755 
76,754,931 
76,388,393 
"5,176,736 
74,822,601 
76,554,837 
78,065,619 
49,679,412 
79,025,296 
76,189,663 
74,135,799 
80,722,718 
82,184,167 
88,214,394 
85,876,876 
87,165 594 
86,454,430 
88,148,883 
89,688,696 








Jan. 2.. 
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Nov. 


Dec. 3. 
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Due Due 
Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. tobanks. from banks. 
59,807,566 4,674,271 6,479,483 18,449,305 17,545,222 6,848,374 
60,068,941 4,478,841 6,770,624 17,753,002 17,867,400 6,725,288 
59,917,170 4,182,114 6,486,139 17,878,070 7,784,169 6,516,532 
59,491,887 4,172,325 6,199,485 17,483,054 17,883,870 6,517,541 
50,705,422 4,249,594 6,307,922 17,900,002 7,259,703 6,656,460 
69,993,784 4,462,698 6,364,820 17,271,596 7,426,539 6,593,702 
60,115,836 4,577,884 6,305,537 17,597,881 7,430060 6,549,382 
59,927,917 4,714,084 6,411,573 18,020,239 7,700,530 7,480,954 
59,993,784 5,034,787 6,396,656 18,645,621 7,736,290 17,768,074 
59,885,196 5,328,610 6,480,648 18,893,298 17,715,663 17,390,935 
60,258,208 5,446,840 6,405,084 18,660,205 ........ seececes 
60,180,209 5,627,961 6,328,273 18,742,817 8,851,016 7,804,222 
60,050,953 6,045,703 6,340,268 19,262,894 8,473,775 8,080,21g 
60,668,559 6,320,551 7,753,491 20,469,893 9,206,161 9,788,121 
61,189,629 6,289,719 7,267,165 20,291,620 9,160,868 8,314,312 
61,035,965 6,315,952 7,152,766 20,266,917 9,055,077 8,138,121 
61,259,552 6,317,949 6,992,908 20,195,951 9,273,558 17,948,086 
61,614,199 6,311,714 7,322,818 20,810,086 %,116,514 8,324,891 
61,744,290 6,268,535 7,076,071 20,758,862 9,210,152 8,209,699 
61,724.621 6,268,919 7,081,806 20,726,996 9,197,894 8,241,899 
61,258,986 6,201,118 6,660,595 20,820,518 9,057,822 8,272,557 
61,585,669 6,192,455 6,800,711 20,656,295 9,172,878 8,366,511 
62,346,519 6,800,700 17,090,282 20,228,677 9,629,483 7,857,439 
63,085,953 6,822,698 7,165,453 20,677,536 9,988,840 17,991,098 
63,557,155 6,262,980 7,188,326 20,750,673 10,807,194 8,188,802 
64,172,028 6,059,870 6,926,022 20,828,714 10,800,178 7,527,888 
65,039,459 6,087,718 7,932,653 21,183,175 11,804,893 9,105,876 
65,153,418 56,685,920 17,560,686 20.812,421 11,098,306 7,995,222 
64,852,961 5,835,528 7,523,745 19,751,818 11,093,127 8,158,425 
64,460,289 6,212,470 6,848,834 19,296,454 10,353,708 6,961,414 
64,777,963 5,164,006 7,127,254 19,610,274 9,923,931 1,878,456 
64,840,527 56,128628 7,075,440 19,157,661 9,851,112 6,816,650 
64,650,278 5,068,925 7,107,097 18,700,624 9,772,783 6,7€1,286 
64,216,845 4,966,105 6,790,847 18,965,057 9,656,546 6,956,287 
64,054,818 5,051,016 6,759,683 19,285,834 9,681,885 7,364,997 
64,568,627 6,330,357 7,241,099 19,297,692 9,483.486 17,238,107 
64,739,371 5,881,366 7,078,175 19,082,822 479,905 6,755,991 
64,639.800 5,376,494 7,151,186 19,458,033 9,456,841 7,218,410 
64,662,289 5,877,112 7,188,844 19,900,786 9,439,696 7,525,447 
64,671,820 5,315,009 7,951,028 20,811,889 9,604,474 8,639,105 
64,438,073 56,277,370 7,761,043 20,608,408 9.419.914 8,505,406 
64,218,174 5,196,692 7,966,762 20,606,306 9,708,676 9,061,273 
63,822,865 5,089,490 7,542,859 20,259,916 9,670,637 8,215,458 
64,040,882 4,856,055 7,607,982 206,096.590 9,015,647 8,186,684 
64,089,088 4,818,274 7,791,905 19,647,449 9,088,185 8,023,214 
64,160,613 4,518,341 7,705,674 19,884,362 9,121,890 8,341,588 
62,719,557 8,890,074 7,315,893 17,964,675 8,834,922 7,915,718 
62,069,772 38,658,157 7,459,877 17,827,850 7,886,384 7,993,210 
61,870,655 38,532,677 7,244,907 17,176,778 7,684,065 7,723,272 
61,426,446 8,491,348 6,619,199 17,295.778 7,032,608 7,282,821 
61,159,236 8,679,252 6,878,925 17,628,617 7,101,751 17,828,908 
61,582,755 3,978,807 6,369,815 18,101,474 7,467,509 7,676,209 
PHILADELPHIA BANES.—(CAPITAL, JAN., 1860, $11,783,190.) 

Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. Due banka, 
25,386,387 4,450,261 2,856,601 14,952.919 2,619,192 
25,248,051 4,453,252 2,675,523 14,161,437 2,596,212 
25,275,219 4,561,998 2,672,730 14,934,517 2,563,449 
25,445,737 4,514,579 2,644,191 15,064,970 2,601,271 
25,526,198 4,535,321 2,601,750 15,401,915 2,619,573 
25,493,975 4,669,929 2,656,310 15,409,241 2,574,015 
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Loans. Specie, Circulation. Deposits. 

2 ee 25,493,975 4,669,929 2,656,310 15,409,241 

eee 26,458,354 4,581,356 2,663,695 14,864,302 

FA. 25,553,918 4,706,108 2,658,192 14,590,093 

Mar. 5.... 25,742,447 4,816,052 2,697,108 15,192,971 

Thrace 25,742,447 4,816,052 2,697,108 15,192,971 

Ae acs 25,832,077 4,873,419 2,788,345 15,205,432 

26... 26,043,772 4,992,542 2,784,773 15,693,622 

April 2.... 26,405,229 5,060,274 2,858,812 15,553,269 

Goes 27,214,254 5,209,576 8,528,762 15,528,762 

16.... 27,444,580 5,415,711 8,252,186 16,012,140 

ZBsecs 27,645,361 5,464,280 3,154,285 16,613,616 

80.... 27,571,002 5,453,470 3,087,846 16,529,891 

May 1.... 27,590,212 5,477,019 2,968,444 16,763,609 

ee 27,463,881 6,537,360 2,944,245 16,489,872 

, Poe 27,401,926 5,367,416 2,870,617 16,422,835 

ae ves 27,288,932 4,886,579 2,818,719 15,884,903 

June 4.... 27,171,002 4,582,610 2,824,471 15,620,293 

aN Ass 27,046,016 4,183,667 2,810,552 15,698,909 

i: 26,882,709 4,222,644 2,725,269 15,642,689 

26.... 26,780,583 4,829,638 2,654,503 15,643,438 

July 2.... 26,835,868 4,305,866 2,960,381 16,824,391 

eo 26,835,868 4,805,866 2,960,381 15,824,391 

i. Se 26,878,435 4,408,157 2,859,852 15,796,205 

$3.... 26,842,748 4,653,641 2,821,082 ~ 15,966,734 

80.... 26,851,776 4,249,304 2,785,718 16,085,967 

Aug. 6.... 26,986,227 4,800,448 2,887,207 16,869,525 

ct 26,880,307 4,768,405 2,849,840 15,671,260 

ee 26,835,387 4,771,772 2,854,653 15,588,318 

5 Pee 27,095,028 4,757,917 2,885,624 15,923,769 

Sept. 8.... 27,095,028 4,257,917 2,885,524 15,924,769 

10.... 27,224,180 4,758,709 2,891,876 16,108,815 

i. Sine 27,492,859 4,741,624 2,909,887 16,318,516 

24.... 27,760,486 4,682,878 2,887,640 16,453,442 

Oct. 3;.., 27,933,758 4,676,099 2,832,280 16,852,538 

eee 28,113,980 4,561,947 8,005,854 16,879,463 

Se 28,119,383 4,507,980 8,016,060 16,786,983 

7 28,233,640 4,567,485 2,888,304 16,861,020 

Pa 28,805,277 4,417,421 2,849,768 16,815,563 

Nov. 5.... 27,900,537 4,167,967 2,887,618 16,739,326 

| Re 27,364,659 4,011,948 2,892,212 16,254,245 

| Pee 26,775,878 4,115,932 2,791,752 15,833,121 

26.... 26,576,322 8,844,642 2,640,912 14,699,679 

Dec. 8.... 26,973,207 3,333,827 2,557,903 15,054,180 

10.... 27,087,587 3,557,067 2,661,196 15,178,847 

 & Sena 27,084,858 3,711,247 2,626,984 15,379,864 

. Saeare 27,072,905 8,838,080 2,629,430 15,215,612 

eee 26,927,097 8,884,464 2,610,716 15,133,744 

NEW ORLEANS BANKS.—(CAPITAL, JAN., 1860, $18,917,600.) 
Short loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. Exchange. 
Jan. 7... 25,022,466 12,234,448 12,088,494 18,563,804 17,823,580 
14... 24,928,909 12,886,735 12,417,847 18,678,288 17,410,360 
21.. 24,699,024 12,821,411 12,809,512 18,664,355 7,428,629 
28... 24,916,481 12,818,159 12,882,184 19,677,121 8,144,681 
Feb. 4.. 25,145,274 12,750,642 138,215,494 19,565,305 8,008,880 
11... 25,197,851 12,741,881 18,848,924 19,244,847 7,849,365 
18... 25,005,952 12,894,521 13,458,989 19,908,519 7,886,609 
25... 24,897,286 12,945,204 13,600,419 19,218,590 8,083,929 
Mar. 8.. 24,946,210 12,952,002 13,860,899 20,116,272 8,027,049 
10... 24,088,800 13,089,092 18,726,554 19,711,422 8,682,012 
17... 24,054,845 12,729,856 18,797,154 19,304,618 8498,790 
28,882,766 12,610,790 13,835,755 19,102,068 6,842,599 




















Due bank. 
2,574,015 
2,782,306 
8,115,010 
8,183,312 
8,133,312 
8,209,553 
3,198,530 
3,652,757 
4,085,695 
4,164,678 
8,985,110 
8,902,514 
3,731,987 
4,209,845 
4,085,882 
3,974,369 
3,744,481 
3,128,287 
8,109,689 
8,060,615 
3,159,819 
8,159,819 
8,313,195 
8,099 567 
8,211,855 
8,097,889 
8,261,584 
8,275,683 
8,185,826 
8,235,107 
3,248,168 
8,305,117 
8,151,218 
8,800,354 
8,188,699 
8,124,499 
8,126,287 

8,143,517 

2,659,627 

2,427,153 

2,424,087 

2,720,574 

$.237,424 

2,896,360 

8,045,982 
$281,098 
3,482,991 


Distant 

balances. 
1,557,174 
1,387,704 
1,377,796 
1,608,763 
1,613,086 
1,396,150 
1,470,787 
1,685,526 
1,992,475 
1,601,149 
1,718,310 
1,788,246 
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Short loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. Exchange. 
$1... 28,674,714 12,437,195 134,975,624 18.681,020 8,149,061 
Apr. 1 .. 28/107,740 12,868,071 14,100,890 18,070,209 8,560,117 
14... 22,422,208 12,290,639 13,688,089 17,849,018 8,179,441 
21.. 22,580,088 12,100,687 12,999,204 18,880,088 7,649,069 
28... 21,487,974 11,910,361 12,788,749 17,699,588 7,686,634 
May 5.. 21,487,974 11,910,261 12,788,749 17,699,538 7,686,634 
12... 20,545,529 11,672,864 12,258,444 17,442,974 7,218,833 
19... 19,885,119 11,706,007 12,163,609 17,260,226 6,909,386 
26... 18,688,492 11,593,719 11,900,864 17,938,774 6,599,676 
June 2.. 18,282,807 11,191,024 11,791,799 16,985,565 6,173,783 
9.. 17,423,118 11,072,236 11,572,259 16,989,587 5,958,996 
16. 16,864,692 10,693,389 11,889,389 16,105,586 5,538,830 
23... 16,821,969 10,223,276 11,188484 15,819,947 5,067,682 
July q. 16,627,125 9,888,512 10,921,057 14,671,491 4,548,395 
14. 16,795,836 9,698,954 10,695.884 14,557,417 4,128,242 
21... 16,945,426 9,544;793 10,810,824 14,826,547 8,706,020 
28... 17,802,024 9,607,448 10,071,868 14,858,884 38,219,947 
Aug. 4... 19,006,951 9,780,180 9,786,684 14,264,107 2,900,089 
ll. 19,883,879 9,846,131 9,526,934 14,368,664 2,565,150 
18... 20,313,484 9,801,183 9,857,964 14,107,285 2,119,789 
25... 21,882,818 9,900,424 9,268,874 13,614,301 1,756,084 
Sept.1.. 22,049,988 9,907,517 9,196,144 13,803,771 1,431,800 
8.. 22,241,708 9,989,917 9,056,744 13,555,731 1,808,878 
15... 28,144,157 9,851,218 8,929,404 13,546,294 1,344,890 
22... 28,871,973 9,816,217 8,872,808 13,408,925 1,463,612 
29... 24,285,860 9,691,812 8,752,344 18,978,08L 2,016,320 
Oct. 6.. 24,670,487 9,765,171 8,683,759 14,0871 2,136,911 
18... 24,630,084 9,988,481 8,844,109 14,886,090 2,291,278 
20.. 24,670,161 9,988,225 8296,660 14,759,556 38,087,312 
27... 24,456,180 10,008,169 8,163,109 15,581,896 3,940,930 
Nov. 3... 24,440,677 10,048,180 8,257,044 15,459,008 4,225,153 
10... 28,445,541 10,219,751 8,068,239 15,581,600 4,913,074 
17... 22.593,487 10,850,025 7,892,094 15,877,754 5,082,845 
24... 22,141,224 11,060,367 7,464,239 14,918,886 5,160,203 
Dec. 1.. 21,832,975 10,626,491 7,170,297 14,689,064 5,480,298 
8.. 20,238,586 11,021,820 6,853,084 . 15,068,126 5,880,333 
15... 19,879,680 11,860,173 6,434,922 15,625,928 5,742,700 
22... 18,684,358 12,684,493 6,249679 15,904,811 5,709,818 
29... 18,144,481 18,656,083 6,178,874 17,086,848 6,078,413 
PITTSBURW BANKS.—(CAPITAL, $4,160,200.) 
Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
Jan. 16.....04. 7,202,367 © 950,530 2,080,548 1,527,548 
re 7,060,471 1,022,278 2,012,478 1,545,103 
SOS 6,989,320 1,003,037 1,896,863 1 655,686 
Feb. 6........ 6,984,209 997,589 1,907,328 1,609,692 
1 re Par 6,Y89,052 951,638 1,883,093 1,602,311 
Se ia 6,957,621 988,306 1,868,598 1,643,708 
Mas sis : 7,022,280 991,377 1,821,283 1,760,957 
Mar. 5... os 7,101,459 1,018,255 1,871,873 1,768,879 
ERs Kies eee 7,035,624 999,093 1,901,648 1,651,216 
‘ee 7,066,774 1,004,750 1,945,828 1,636,887 
_ Pe ee 7,038,891 981,560 1,980,732 1,572,130 
Apr. Wake teed 7,166,377 1,005,415 2,085,583 1,601,167 
Weiassste 7,206,737 990,962 2,072,378 1,693,230 
SS 7,159,568 1,018,445 2,971,878 1,651,862 
See 4,278,279 1,156,278 2,024,138 1,897,498 
ae ere 9,234,761 1,141,878 1,995,053 1,913,537 
May 5........ 4,234,761 1,141,378 1,995,058 1,918,587 
_, ae 94,268,197 1,088,851 2,011,258 1,890,810 
4, SY 7,196,498 1,133,719 2,022,988 1,906,778 
: aan 7,190,192 1,122,057 1,952,683 1,918,821 
OM Siicccccs 7,282,963 1,089,751 1,907,248 1,919,903 


215 


Distant 
balances. 
1,610,499 
1,942,056 
1,608,468 
1,649,069 
1,877,017 
1,877,017 
1,763.87) 
1,680,480 
1,596,210 
1,459,951 
1,442,041 
1,665,076 
1,739,481 
1,601,540 
1,401,804 
1,512,608 
1,163,961 
1,318,398 
1,182,381 
1,299,462 
1,846,814 
1,081,228 

929,613 
1,078,178 
1,077,600 

880,688 

810,469 

810,460 

797,404 

691,524 

891,986 

721,008 

849,955 
1,173,087 

871,775 

794,279 

700,125 

803,528 

887,183 


Due banks. 
804,562 
255,076 
265,804 
230,426 
191,222 
175,061 
224,484 
273,343 
197,007 
198,556 
192,411 
191,101 
171,100 
187,255 
240,143 
175,671 
175,671 
215,765 
213,944 
206.316 
277,978 
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Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. Due banks. 
l1....e0.. 7,214,889 1,126,808 1,919,688 1,892,800 240.798 
18........ 7,247,641 1,102,446 2,029,558 1,748,915 271,062 
25........ 7,291,888 1,160,248 2048358 1,779,752 815,858 
July 14........ 7,810,663 1,068,974 2,071,448 1,818,515 239,839 
21........ 7,294,891 1,083,220  2.078,598 1,846,879 205,011 
28........ 17,215,944 1,098,084 2,069,808 1,861,817 - 167,671 
Aug. 6.......+ 7,208,057 = 1,180,002 = 2,018,628  — 1,860,848 234,346 
18........ 7,158,260 = 1,128,027 +—-1,990.498 =—:1,858,769 + ~=—-:175,924 
20........ 7,098,091 1,162,198 2,007,653 1,859,418 289,790 
2T...5-006 7,047,761 = 1,167,884 2.084,758 1,848,750 232,181 
Sept. 8........ 7,146,776 1,159,423 9,194,008 1,905,667 240,419 
10........ 7,189,564 1,225,151 2196573 1,904,828 222,155 
17,...+... 7,121,227 = 1,188,707 2,999,488 ~=—«:1,819,248 —-210,274 
24. ..cc00- 7,107,047 1,246,526 2,841,868 1,881,865 238,058 
Oct. 8........ 7,109,578 1,818,187 2354803  1,962570 211,260 
16........ 7,048,506 1,816,266 2,834,208 1,959,786 186,111 
22....000- 7,122,862 1,817,051 9443188 1,924,511 215,883 
29........ 7,109,206 1,379,594 24294788 1,949,736 244,903 
Nov. 5........ 7,262,699 1400485 2,416,713 2,088,882 250,121 
12.... ... 7,192,918 1,419,264 2884496 2,077,671 178,025 
19........ 7,280,758 1,403,533 2,509,791 1,948,833 192,985 
26......2. 7,287,895 1,290,069 2,518,097 1,856,161 $21,010 
Dec. 8........ 7,806,180  1,519860 2.483.686 1,961,797 272,208 
We. so decek 7,286,706 1,814,236 2,494,871 1,905,937 248,248 
17.,....6. 7,807,257 —=—:1,297,744 2,521,086 —:1,863,765 244,051 
24........ 7,298,860 1,289,988 2,533,151 1,828,041 219,051 


ST. LOUIS BANKS, 


Exchange. Circulation, Specie. 
SO. Bigs acs Hn va ce kn cabins 4,378,548 538,555 662,755 
Si cundebacdbed ccc ceeeaen 4,467,513 520,805 642,497 
Dhvctavdsncasetad cavsere 4,352,699 502,175 580,754 
‘ ict mews 4,290,568 495,880 563,385 
Dicacucadkvbswkasaccus oe 4,149,236 457,095 690,502 
| HERS te et I eee GF IN 4,048,593 424,605 625,043 
Os aus dakndstcounbasaiee 3,906,896 891,605 639,450 
Dicndicdcewstacessbaccas 3,961,483 $99,085 680,877 
March 3........ jiinsuneeaee 8,891,263 $95,995 689,301 
. $3,998,827 377,935 651,302 
3,963,924 377,855 641,252 
WG i vinscawarencd 8,880,915 $56,245 664,179 
Di iccskmbins*tuntenwiens 3,790,291 340,095 685,984 
ar: 8,862,454 344,630 657,321 
8,868,345 $25,950 676,858 
8,852,614 $14,360 601,014 
8,694,877 306,750 678,234 
: 3,609,648 301,300 146,176 
POs s sbadshesd ceanekbaaces 8,683,644 294,115 808,918 
19.. . 3,695,707 285,140 826,793 
8,167,986 278,540 671,669 
8,879,617 255,210 627,942 
8,823,735 253,780 656,358 
8,888,768 244,850 682,917 
8,967,032 236,935 905,764 
8,825,423 206,749 804,983 
3,736,695 199,385 791,729 
3,392,096 152,025 684,358 
8,679,192 191,375 952,397 
3,625,338 177,620 658,852 
3,526,098 173,310 633,795 
3,540,196 176,115 637,310 


BOi. Nekcas cs been neean ee 
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Exchange. Circulation. Specie. 

DM Laks os Kock ca cide acs 8,560,267 188,375 714,046 

SSS ees pe aera ge eee 3,599,470 220,605 728,845 

Sept. Debs tiswscmnnee’d ccacde 8,588,644 222,600 700,897 

Trrreyes eer Crna y Tees 3,630,708 233,190 714,496 

DCU Vewes sidiavescoueies 8,778,135 240,660 709,193 

PRR Sie Sees cis oees cabs cae 8,814,863 253,605 679,617 

Bia Rbeek dines caseniee 3,995,986 240,300 722,868 

MU WANG eo c0c chances: acceve 4,027,365 255,765 677,522 

BOCs UCCRN SUNS; bcd cease’ 4,125,563 254,950 646,195 

kee ER CE CEE Te TIED 4,262,411 289,210 652.636 

_._ RS A et ne 4,391,887 277,235 670,566 

BRE Be ee iids oe cc cecctveie 4,477,847 815,300 597,780 

BE re ree 4,484,016 298,365 696,923 

EPR Oe aaeta tera nee 4,474,864 274,125 543,395 

ee eee 4,499,182 235,970 511,565 

Dec. Neh ou ce khuueéu seth vei'cas 4,556,218 229,020 494,785 

Wiad <Vidbiunkae edie esewse 4,830,301 246,310 515,482 
PROVIDENCE BANKS.—(CAPITAL, $14,903,000.) 

Loans, Specie. Cirenlation, Deposits. Due banks 

Jan. 2.22.00. 19,144,354 315,917 2,911,386 2,635,486 938,508 

Feb. 6....... 19,144,846 $26,297 1,958,540 2,566,168 921,779 

Mar, 8....... 19,009,255 842,965 1,917,693 2,598,169 970,971 

pA ee 18,686,210 843,992 1,952,022 2,640,170 1,040,260 

MRE Vise cox 18,893,658 448,413 2,045,590 2,778,248 1,356,071 

June 4....... 18,891,907 422,726 1,938,254 2,844,012 1,210,104 

July rk cs 19,243,061 430,128 2,158,904 2,790,587 1,115,961 

Shy EEE 19,530,296 $97,286 2,218,347 2,748,678 1,169,800 

Sept. Boies ss 19,566,718 857,138 2,128,957 2,526,948 1,082,109 

OR Bibscc ce 19,834,817 $37,851 2,188,347 2,590,103 894,204 

Nov. f....... 19,901,828 868,551 2,092,267 2,728,904 1,170,866 

DO. Be. cess 19,748,430 843,153 1,992,963 2,648,232 1,164,102 

Ce ae 19,824,406 376,404 2,019,652 2,532,258 1,107,289 











Nee: 


PIKE’S PEAK GOLD REGION, 


Two years ago the first house was built upon the present site of Denver, by 
Gen. Witiiam Larimer and his party, who bad just arrived from Leavenworth. 
It was a rude log-cabin, only six feet high, with a dirt roof. Now, Denver has 
three daily newspapers, two churches, a theater, several brick blocks, which are 
ursurpassed in any city west of St. Louis, and a population of 5,000. 

A gentleman who has been canvassing the mining region for a business diree- 
tory, furnishes some interesting statistics. There are 175 quartz mills in the 
mountains, which, upon the ground, in running order, cost in the aggregate 
about $1,800,000; 75 of them have already been put in operation, and the own- 
ers generally state that they are doing well. 

About one thousand people are engaged in selling goods in the Pike’s Peak 
region. The number of loaded freight wagons going there from the Missouri 
River during the current year will nearly reach twenty thousand. Messrs, 
Cuark, Gruser & Co. have already put in circulation upward of a hundred and 
iwenty five thousand dollars of their private coin, and at the present rate the 
amount will reach two hundred thousand before the first of January. ‘The gen- 
tlemen of this firm, who have perhaps better facilities for judging than any other 
house, estimate the Pike’s Peak gold yield for 1860 at five millions. The mode 
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of retorting the gold, and separating it from the quicksilver, as furnished by 
Mr. Freperick Saermay, an assayist on Nevada Gulch, is as follows :— 
Nevapa Orry, October 25, 1860. 

Dear Sir :—Agreeably to your wish, I hereby communicate to you the usual 
mode of preparing our gold for the market. 

The precious metal having been separated from the quartz by mercury, is held 
as it were in solution by this fluid metal ; this solution is strained through buck- 
skin. By this means the mercury is drained off, leaving the gold combined with 
a small portion of quicksilver. 7 this state it is denominated amalgam, and 
contains from one-sixth to one-third its weight of gold. 

To drive off the remaining portion of mercury from the amalgam, it is put 
into an iron vessel having an air-tight cover. To this cover a tube is adjusted, 
one end of which can be placed in water. The retort, as the above vessel is 
called, is exposed to a light heat. The mercury is converted into vapor, which 
passes through the tube above mentioned, and is condensed by the water. 

The gold being now nearly free from quicksilver, (I say nearly, for more or 
less will yet remain, depending upon the skill with which it has been retorted.) 
is denominated gold dust, or dust, and forms our circulating medium, very in- 
convenient, however, and subject to much loss, as the fine dust will penetrate 
the heaviest buckskin. 

To obviate this difficulty, much of it is melted and cast into ingots, with the 
weight of the bar and the name of the assayer stamped thereon. Large quanti- 
ties are granulated also. This is accomplished by pouring the melted metal into 
water ; by this means it is formed into all shapes and sizes. The gold needs to 
be much purer for this latter process than for converting into bars; but in both 
cases the loss in weight, occasioned by the dissipation of the quicksilver, which 
I alluded to before as remaining in the dust after retorting, varies from 50 cents 
to $2 per ounce, 

The melted gold varies somewhat in value, depending on the amount of silver 
and other alloy contained in it. To ascertain its exact worth, an assay must be 
resorted to, performed as follows :—A small portion, say 500 millogrammes of 
the gold to be valued, is mixed with a small portion of pure lead, and enough 
silver is added to make the supposed weight of silver in the gold. plus the amount 
now added, equal to three times the weight of gold. This is now exposed to a 
white heat in a cupel. a small shaped vessel made of bone ashes ; the gold, silver, 
and lead melt, the cupel absorbs the lead, which carries with it the copper and 
other base metals. | 

We have now nothing remaining but gold and silver combined in a small 
globule, or button as it is termed. ‘This is rolled out quite thin, and subjected 
to the action of nitric acid. The object of adding the silver at the commence- 
ment of the assay will now be seen; had it not been done, the gold would have 
been present in such a large proportion as to envelop the silver already in it, 
aud preserved it from the action of the acid. ‘The silver being now removed, 
we have fine gold remaining. This is now weighed, and the proportion it bears 
to the weight first taken shows the per cent of fine gold under assay. ‘This is 
the course pursued at the United States Mint, but being somewhat expensive, 
our gold is received by the merchants at the average price of $16 per ounce for 


dust, and $18 per ounee for melted gold. 
FRED. SHERMAN. 





m~ 


LOUISIANA VALUATION, 


The Auditor’s report, published in January, 1860, shows the value of all 
property liable to taxation, in this State, to have been, in 1858, $400,450,747, 
upon which was levied a tax, including licenses and polls, of $1,426,329 33. 

No report for the year 1859 was made. But little change has been made in 
the country parishes in the assessed value of property, while the increase in the 
city has been 30 per cent in the last two years. 
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The amount which will be paid into the State treasury by the parish of Or- 
leans, for the year 1860, will not vary much from $630,000, and allowing that 
there will be an increase in the country parishes of a few thousand dollars, shows 
that this city pays to the State, annually, about 43 per cent of its revenues. 
When this fact is considered, it proves the great injustice inflicted on the city, 
under the constitution, in the apportionment of the representation. Taxed to 
the amounnt of 43 per cent, our representation in both branches of the Legis- 
lature can never exceed 25 per cent of the whole representation. 

We are indebted to Mr. Jonn A. Warts for the following highly impor- 
tant tabular statement, showing the State assessment for 1860 of the value of 
property in the parish of Orleans :— 

STATE ASSESSMENT FOR THE YEAR 1860, 


Value No. Value Horses, Stocks Capital and 
0 of of cows, and in money 
Dist. real estate. slaves. slaves. carriages, vessels. atinterest. Licenses. Polls. 
1. $6,805,650 1,296 $771,200 Slil.wz5 88,000 $198,000 $10,235 659 
2. 8,482,150 1,803 1,082,950 174,975 10,000 542,800 26,77F 2,064 
8. 25,467,700 1,502 911,250 240,425 692,675 21,445,255 116,5€5 6,237 
4, 11,204,050 962 690,250 116,700 4,000 4,599,800 29,230 969 


5. 8,202,100 1,381 816,650 138,920 6,000 3,726,650 27,345 1,128 
6. 5,115,800 1,222 724,890 65,250 wees = 829,050 14,085 697 
7. 4,921,200 748 476400 122,050 sees =—-:226,050 «8,600 ~— 881 
8. 2,366,050 253 164,400 65,850 $18,000 297,150 8595 3884 
9. 8,044,400 600 356,350 150,625 wees =—«221,425 «6,595 ~—5B80 
10. 8,879,525 1,551 840,900 183,250 4,000 221,550 12,690 1,208 











$84,448,125 11,316 $6,735,240 $1,298,770 1,036,675 $29,712,730 $260,715 13,259 
Total value of property asscss@d.........cseeseeeeee oes $123,271,040 
There are Giscrepancies between this assessment for State purposes and the 
following for municipal account, arising from the fact that, by special legisla- 
tion, some articles are taxed by the city which are exempt for State purposes, 
z.: furniture pays a city but not a State tax, while bank capital pays no tax 
to either, except the free banks, which pay a State tax. 


AAR RAAARAAR WAAR AAAA ARAN 


SOUTH CAROLINA DEBT AND FINANCES, 


The official returns of the debt of South Carolina, September 30, 1860, is as 
follows :-— 


8 per cent stock outsanding Oct. Ist, 1860........ Se erevecscncees $44,078 63 
6 per cent stock outstanding, Fire Loan, 1858............ deccese 385,807 02 
5 per cent bonds, Fire Loan, 1838..........+ (sawed Bhak se Fiaks e 484,444 51 
6 per cent bonds, Blue Ridge Railroad............... eels ssces é 1,310,000 CO 
6 per cent bonds, Mt CUE ies icecscdvavecésoen $9% voce 500,000 00 
6 per cent stock, New Capitol, 1856.........6-+eceseeeeceeceees 250,000 00 
6 per cent stock, New Capitol, 1857.......--.ceeeceeeeeceeeeees 800,000 00 
6 per cent stock, New Capitol, 1858, on Ist Oct., 1859... " $369, 920 

Issued this year. ........ cece sceeeecsceesecces 30,080 400,000 00 


6 per cent stock, New Capitol, 1859, issued this year............- 





372,210 00 


$4,046,540 16 


The amount due for surplus revenue is not included in the items of the public 


debt proper, as the general government has repeatedly borrowed money since it 
was divided among the States, without demanding payment, there is no proba. 
bility that the State will be required to refund it. The amount is $1,051,422 09, 
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During the fiscal year the Bank of the State redeemed and canceled the fol- 
lowing portions of the public debt :-— 
6 per cent stock, Fire Loan, 18288........ccccececseccccecseuce $842,524 55 


3 per cent State Stock. . eeerseeseeeeeeseeseseeeeerseesseones 15,199 39 
5 per cent Southwestern Railroad Bank Sebh ed cde n be pbeeeuseeee 500 00 





$358,223 94 

In accordance with the provisions of the act for the relief of Jaco Frasten, 
passed the 22d day of Dec., 1859, five bonds of the Spartanburg and Union 
Railroad Company, for five hundred dollars each, which were duplicates of the 
original lost bonds, numbered 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, were indorsed, after receiving 
a sufficient bond of indemnity, as required by said act. 

SINKING FUND. 

The report of the Treasurer of the Lower Division shows that there was in 
favor of the State on the lst of October, 1860, the sum of $1,889,093 35. 

The Bank of the State passed to credit of sinking fand the balance of net 
profits for the fiscal year, amounting to $85,637 89, after retaining four various 
advances to the State, $95,595 37. 


OA ee. 


ILLINOIS STATE DEBT. 


The following statement, showing that, from January, 1857, to November 30, 
1860, the amount of State indebtedness, principal and interest, liquidated, be- 
sides paying the running interest semi annually, was $2,959,746 80. The public 
debt of the State on the 30th of November last, was as follows :— 





~~ 


Interest Stock, payable at pleasure of the State..........-ceeeeee $808,896 34 
New Refunded Stock—coupon bonds—payable after 1860.......... 13,000 00 
New Refunded Stock, payable after 1862 ....-... beesceone eeeees 902,000 00 

Liquidation Bonds, ayable after 1865........e-2-. $250,890 21 
New Refunded Stoc » payable . after 1865...._.. ... 21,000 00 = 271,890 21 
COR iii a he EIT SS 215,000 00 

New Seteeial iccciidiinins Stock, payable after 1870 2,163,617 83 
New Refunded Stock, payable after 1870...... seeee 193,090 00 2,856,617 85 
= EWE. as Gi dees ssbcceb un wees 109,000 00 

labeiias Bonds “a 1847, payable after 1877.. a ee 925 82 
New Refunded Stock, payable after 1877........... 185,000 00 = 1,719,925 82 





$6,395,830 20 
Old State Bonds— 


Bank of Illinois Bonds, 1860...,......... Ay nre es $81,000 

Internal Improvement Bonds, 1870........e0.e0. 42,000 

Illinois and Michigan Canal Bonds, ORES os cas 4,000 77,000 60 
122 Macalister and Stebbins’ Bonds, which, according to statements, 

etc., of Macalister, will, January Ist, i861,amount to ........0. 49,608 81 
Internal Improvement Scrip. ........cseceececcscccecvececcas:s 28,054 35 
Six certificates for arrears of interest.,....csscccscccccccseccee és 2,674 53 





-——— 


$6,548,167 89 





Canal Debt— 
Illinois and Michigan Canal Bonds, regi tered...... - $2,299,095 
Illinois and Michigan Canal Bonds, unregistered..... 1,873,090 


$8,672,185 
From the Canal Debt is to be deducted a dividend of five per cent on 
the registered bonds, which will leave total Canal Debt.....-.... 8,657,230 25 
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ASSESSED VALUATION OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF ALBANY, 
The following is the majority report adopted by the Board of Supervisors of 


Albany County. 


CITY OF ALBANY, 


Real. 


Personal. 


Total. 

















DI ho ccc cevecscecsesccese $1,048,206 $7,000 $1,056,206 
NS ESS SSIS ee oer re re et 1,183,200 29,800 1,213,000 
REIL T CLE HOPE POE 1,616,412 110,450 1,726,862 
MINE, on cca sccecnneeccaccens 3,253,991 869,825 4,123,816 
DUAN oo ooo side vekeereesicae 8,772,158 4,506,008 8,278,161 
0 RT! OE Pe re 2,165,573 268,181 2,428,754 
ows hed v samenanes soe 1,279,495 59,131 1,338,626 
BUMNANE: bis ccccncsevecconsecs 1,264,630 16,000 1,280,630 
Oth ward, east......cceecceescecs 1,890,630 120,363 2,010,998 
9th ward, west........ a ienecr cums 57,885 SE ee 57,885 
10th ward, east........ ccc ecceees 2,678,115 25,050 2,703,165 
10th ward, west....ccccccscecerece CIS ORAS ‘ $3,150 
MUL Gs i sues dese nweviesieds $20,808,445 $6,006,803 $26,310,248 
TOWNS, 

Boek ose Sed ccebcceresces 383,108 85,852 468,455 
Bethlehem ........0e.eeeeeees ‘ve 1,876,085 189,028 2,015,118 
COG VMANG 02. osc ccnsccscccece - 1,019,975 192,224 1,212,299 
NIN fs sc ceccccvccsescesecs 728,962 84,091 813,053 
MG ia bias Cac eeN eek AES 269,961 72,554 $42,515 
New Scotland. .....ceccecsceccees 1,075,120 113,360 1,189,480 
Rensselaerville... .....ccsececeee 614,560 156,502 771,062 
WEMGEIO . oc cc ceccsceccecs Eteeuns 571,925 116,027 687,952 
Watervliet ....... Saree wre Tene ft 2,093,519 356,950 2,450,469 
: villages. ...... voudieee 2,685,957 897,000 3,282,968 
NE 666s Cou cc keb bas eee ees $11,319,167 $1,913,194 $13,232,361 


tt NO te 


DEBT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


We are indebted to the Auditor-General for the following statement of the 


public debt of Pennsylvania :— 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE INDEBTEDNESS OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA ON 
THe lst DAY OF DECEMBER, 1860. 


Funded debt, viz.:— 


6 per cent loans......... 
5 per cent loans..........- eeeasese: suse 
44 per cent loans.......-.cccceecceeerece 
4 percent loans......ccseereeeeeee cove 


eee -eeereresere 


Unfunded debt, viz.:— 


$400,630 00 
86,967,295 72 
381,200 00 
100,000 00 





Relief votes in circulation............++00. $99,402 00 
Interest certificates outstanding .......... . 16,074 30 
Interest certificates unclaimed........ eave 41,448 388 
Domestic creditor’s certificates .......-...- 797 10 


Total State debt, December Ist, 1860...... 


Amount of public debt on Dec. 1, 1859....... : 

Deduct amount paid during the fiscal year end- 
ing with 30th November, 1860, viz.:— 

Loans redeemed. . $664,857 65 

Relief notes canceled. ....... 1,811 00 

Interest certificates........... 2,489 52 

Domestic creditor's certificates. 5 40 


seeeesese 








$38,638,961 07 


669,113 57 





$37,849,125 72 


$120,721 78 








$37,969,847 60 


$37,969,847 50 








a 
% 
: rf 
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ILLINOIS TWO MILL TAX. 
The following is a statement of the receipts into the treasury on account of 
the two mill tax, levied under the State constitution, for the payment of the 
State debt :— 


Up to and including November 80, 1850.........+..eeeeeseees $165,788 81 
During fiscal term ending November OO Gs coe Se wesdauvuas 492,166 538 
1854. .ccccccrcccssoes 701.220 99 

*. v6 . 1856. ccccccccucccees 1,113,413 14 

4 ” ” 1858...... eecese oreee 1,387,217 71 
From December 1, 1858, to July 31, 1860 .........ceseeeseees 944,754 389 


Total receipts to July $1, 1860 eeeeeee e@ereeveeeee eeeeveeed $4,804,561 57 





ESMERALDA ASSAYS. 


Mr. A. H. Mrtcuett, says a California paper, bas shown to the editor of the 
Delta about 250 pounds of silver ore brought from the Esmeralda country. 
Specimens from the following leads have assayed as follows to the ton :— 

$5,640 

4,000 

Silver Hill...........0.0- 2,440 
NIN bb pnd ss cds Vawibande¥ecesess (ein aakee BEEK. 2,100 
Last Rose of Summer........ 4,000 
Esmeralda........... Fae 1,700 
Mayfield ..........+0. 1,900 
Bear Flag, (gold) 6,000 


Mr. Mitrcue.t vouches for the correctness of the above statement, as the tests 
have all been made by competent assayers. 





STATE BANK OF IOWA. 
The statement of the State Bank of Iowa, made officially, shows its condition 
as follows :— 


Specie in the bank.......cecccsccscscccceensccses $416,389 80 
Bank notes on hand .........sccccceccscccncvees me 489,460 00 
Due from other banks . 297,716 88 

‘ 1,164,565 72 
Capital of the Sic NESS SO I Se os 416,389 87 
Circulation 880,808 00 
Due other banks..........eceseeese inves s 4eewaee 24,478 92 
EE EBD ES SL CTE Mpa ee 966,300 52 


The most noticeable feature in this statement is the amount of circulation 
$880,308. 





—_- eae 


ILLINOIS BANKS, 


By the creation of new banks and extending the circulation of some of the 
old ones, the bank note circulation of the Illinois banks was expanded from 
$9,610,000 on the Ist of July last to $11,010,000 October 1, being an addition 
of $1,400,000, or more than fourteen per cent. The State stocks deposited as 
security for the redemption of the circulation July 1st, was $10,678,000, or 11 
per cent above the circulation, which would show that the stocks deposited 
against the circulation October lst, amounted to $12,264,000. The circulation 
being then $11,010,000, the stocks were nearly 13 per cent above the circula- 
tion, showing the average at which the stocks were taken to be 87 per cent. 
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THE WHALE FISHERY IN 1860. 


The Whalemen’s Shipping List, of New Bedford, has compiled its usual an- 
nual statement of the whale fishery of the United States for the past year, from 
which we extract a few facts that will interest our readers. The year opened 
with no very flattering prospects, and its success has only been about up to the 
moderate anticipations which were entertained. 

The whole number of vessels employed in the American whale fishery on the 
first of January, 1861, is 514, against 569 on the first of January, 1860, show- 
ing a diminution of 55 vessels, and an aggregate of 18,803 tons. 

The average prices during the past year have been, for sperm oil 1414 cents. 
whale oil 49} cents per gallon; whalebone, Northern, 80 1-5th cents, and South 
Sea, 73% cents per pound. 

The exports of oil and bone for the year have been as follows :—Sperm oil, 
32,792 bbls. ; whale oil, 13,007 bbls.; and of whalebone, 911,226 lbs., show- 
ing a falling off in the export of sperm, from 1859, 19,415 bbls., and in whale- 
bone, 796,703 Ibs., and an excess in whale oil of 4,828 bbls. 

The news from the Northern Whaling Fleet the last season is very discour- 
aging. During the season of 1860, about 140 American ships cruised North, 
including Kodiak, Arctic, Ochotsk Seas. From the information received it does 
not appear that their average catch will reach 600 bbls.—the lowest average 
since the whaling business was pursued in these seas, according to the number 
of ships. 

Six ships have been fitted from New Bedford the last year for Davis’ Straits 
—three from New Bedford and three from Fair Haven—whose success remains 
to be proved. 

Of the Northern fleet only two ships have been lost—the George and Mary, 
of New London, wrecked in Ochotsk Sea, June 7th, and the Paulina, of New 
Bedford, lost in a gale of wind off Lihaina, November 15. The imports of 
sperm oil for the present year will come fully up to that of the past year, while 
whale must fall short. 

The number of vessels employed in the right whaling business will be consid- 
erably diminished this year. Many of the largest will be withdrawn and put 
into the freighting business, while others, which need heavy repairs, will be sold 
and broken up. 

We annex a comparison of the imports :— 


Sperm. Whale. Whalebone. Sperm. Whale. Whalebone. 
1860 bbls, 73,708 140,005 1,387,650 | 1854 bbls. 76,696 319,837 8,545,200 
1859..... 91,408 190,411 1,923,859] 1853,.... 103,077 260,114 5,652,300 
1858..... 81,941 182,223 1,640,600] 1852..... 78,872 84,311 1,269,900 
1857..... 78,440 230,941 2,058,900] 1851..... 99,591 328,483 3,966,500 
1856..... 80,941 197,890 2,592,700] 1850..... 92,892 200,603 2,869,200 
1855..... 72,649 184,015 2,707,500 


The imports of sperm and whale oil and whalebone, for 1860, it will be seen 
from the above table, fall considerably below those of 1859. 
The average prices of sperm and whale oil for the past year are hetter than 
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for 1859. We annex a comparison of the average prices cf sperm oil, whale, 


and whalebone for the past twenty years. 


“Sperm. Whale. Bone. Whale. Bone. 
1860. cts. 1414 494 80 1-10] 1850..cts. Mr 4. 10 49 1-10 34 4-10 
1859.... 186} 483 onone nce RODS one 108 9-10 89 9-10 818-10 
1858.... 121 54 92} 1848.... 1004 86 864 
1857.... 128} 73} 96§ 1847.... 874 8338 
1856.... 162 "93-58 1846.... 88 304 
1855... 177 2-10 71 2-10 453 1845.... 904 363 
1854.... 1483 588 $9.1 1844.... 63 844 
1858.... 1248 684 $44 1848.... "3 $32 
1852.... 123% 68 1-6 50§ 1842.... 94 31% 
1851.... 127} 45 5-16 844 1841,... 100 804 








FREMONT TRADE. 


The Fremont Journal has a very interesting exhibit of some matters of trade 
at that point for the last year. They very clearly show Fremont to be a place 
of increasing business importance, and promise well for the future. We con- 
dense from the Journal the following items :—The total quantity of grain re- 
ceived during the season was 671,533 bushels, made up of wheat, 422,405; 
corn, 227,758 ; and oats, 21,371. The shipments were—wheat, 397,838 ; corn, 
225,730; oats, 18,287. There was received 1,752 tons of merchandise, 4,011 
barrels of salt, and 500 barrels of water lime. The Journal complains of the 
existence of two bars in the Sandusky River, which very materially obstruct 
nevigation, and which it thinks could be removed by an expenditure of $7,000 
to $8,000. One firm has paid the present season for lighterage $3,000, 

The total arrivals and departures for the season were 194, besides the constant 


trips of the “ Bonnie Boat,” and the frequent ones of the “ North Star” and 
the “ Swan.” 

In lumber, the figures exhibit the following gross amounts :—Pine lumber, 
1,886,000 feet ; shingles, 1,908,500; ash and poplar, 298,364 feet ; black wai- 
nut, 775,000 feet; lath, 1,184,000; staves, 250,000; oak, 120,000 feet, and 
5,000 cedar posts; besides 350,000 feet of black walnut lumber, shipped by S. 
A. Bement, of Fostoria, from Fremont. 





TRADE OF NORFOLK. 


The enterprising merchants of Norfolk, (who have long since learned to ap- 
preciate the great advantages of a mercantile organization, as maintained in 
every city of any note, except Richmond,) have recently put forth in pamphlet 
form the “ Third Annual Report of the Merchants’ and Mechanics’ Exchange ” 
of that city. This report presents information relative to the position of Nor- 
folk as a port and a commercial center, worthy of note by those who take an 
interest in watching the progress of commercial cities. Norfolk has but little 
claim as yet to a manutacturing reputation, though her citizens maintain that 
the position of the city is highly favorable to such enterprises. ‘The report ob- 
serves, on this point, “ cotton and grain may be brought here from points in the 
cotton and grain growing districts of the South, distant a thousand miles and 
more, without transhipment ; iron, and lead, and copper ore, or in pigs and 
blooms, from the inexhaustible mines of Southwest Virginia and East ‘Tennes- 
see, may be landed at our doors without breaking bulk; all the wealth of the 
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soil, and the riches that lie buried in the earth, of a vast section of unequaled 
fertility, may be emptied upon our barbor without any other handling than is 
necessary to put it on the car at its distant point of shipment, and to take it off 
when it reaches our port. * * * * # # 
A still stronger inducement is the fact that manufacturers here may acquire a 
monopoly of the business of a large portion of North and South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Tennessee, in their products” The truth of all this is not to be 
denied ; but it is always to be remembered in cases of this nature that a city 
must not only possess good natural advantages for the prosecution of a certain 
enterprise, but that the advantages must be superior to those of competing 
cities 

The following statement shows what are the principal manufactures now car- 
ried on in Norfolk, and the value of their products, as estimated by “an expe- 
rienced gentleman ” for the report :—Agricultural implements, $100,000 ; shooks 
and coopers’ stuff, $150,000; carriages and harness, $40,000; tin and copper 
ware, $36,000 ; cigars, $75,000 ; iron and machinery, $70,000 ; cordage, twine, 
and oakum, $30,000 ; soap and candles, $54,000 ; rosin, oil, &c., $12,000 ; cab- 
inet ware, &c., $75,000; flour and meal, $110,000; total estimated value of 
manufactures, $752,000. As a center for trade in produce, Norfolk holds a 
more important position. The receipts of produce of all kinds during the last 
fiscal year ending June 30th, amounted to upwards of $4,000,000, being dis- 
tributed among the following articles :— 


Quantity. Value. 
MG. Gib bbNEs a4 0s bee do a0 ee 1,710,298 $1,282,720 
oc EE ET EE LE EOL TOTES. on uae 83,198 1,500,000 
Beans and peas..... coves oo ov OHOR, 45,487 45,730 
mI OO is 5 i. c.ein'e 6k wn aa't-4nse ove NO 54,324,132 79,150 
Staves...... Linniaawae Sian he. a4 te 8,404,960 868,950 
WE fn a ea cee Sees ieki sc CU 55,563 333,028 
ONE nee vicbh dan eadwens ines taek, 81,720 106,236 
| ee errr Terr 15,460 80,000 
Tar, &C.. 0.6.06 Shin eee bons 00 00.c:6 0080 41,983 86,500 
Oats........ jn Fabs ew sehen SOae 47,360 19,000 
Dried apples .......ceseceseserece 48,¥52 58,000 
Apple brandy ......+.++e0+++ bbls, 1,560 52,000 
OE ECE, 8,709 5,000 
Dried peaches ..... eect veeseveee 10,408 54,000 
PONIES sa fo va Nekcb ose nadvece ee ‘ 100,000 90,000 
TUDIUUIOL. 0 5 os ocnc 60s ec0ssccDUle, 1,057 5,000 
Railroad cross ties..............No. 105,790 45,000 
Hoops... ..c.ce-coccsecccccecccece .22,000 44,000 


Total value eeeeeeeereeeeeeeraeeeereaeeeeeeee $4,173,354 








BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET FOR 1860. 


No. Value. 

TOURS sie Gece k cess eee eyres ¥- Hoes 67,985 $8,128,310 
| RN Tne s Pree eT ee eT soaks 1,285 493,695 
Sheep..... Seabee secere eae bseeeetececes ecces 226,790 708,049 
GUD ios bbae ees seeadegseesscee ivcaeesete me 51,800 261,550 
Fat hogs... ..sscccccecsecsscccvece eoeereeeer eee 20,115 221,265 
Total value........... es plata giy ab ease aie RCN eso ee 

" 1859 1.208 ee see ereeereeeeeees oes seers eee ’ ,66 

- 1858 eeeteseeeree ereeet eeeeeeeeeeereeeeeee 4,963,152 


VOL, LXIV.—NO. IL 15 
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TRADE OF HAMILTON, 


The subjoined abstract of the customs returns at this port, for the year end- 
ing December 31st, 18€0, shows a gratifying increase in the trade of this city. 
But it is more particularly gratifying, as showing the immense increase in our 
export trade, that increase being nearly double the trade of the previous year. 
The following statement shows the value of goods entered for consumption with 
the amount of duty collected thereon, for the year ending December 31, 1860 :-— 
Dutiable goods........ccsssccsccceccccece $2,111 118 $418,145 08 
Free g00dB... .cc.cccsccccccvcccccnseceses 265,691 


Total, 81st December, 1860 ......... $2,376,804 $418,149 08 
Total, 8ist December, 1859 ......... 2,228,501 849,445 95 


Increase, 1860.....cccccccccsccssece $148,803 $68,703 13 
The following statement shows the value of exports for the year 1860 :— 


Produce of the mine........cceeee cevecccecs dws $11,492 
Produce of the fisheries .......c.ccceee cocscceccccvececece 

Produce of the forest... . oo. ccccccccscsccccsccccscs coscecees 

Animals and their products,..........006 « cae 4,505 
Agricultural products............... asetng oeecesorcadons . 1,103,787 
Manufactures... .....000 secsccccccccsce bs PRESS ON Se ee bas cis 684 
Other articles. ....cccccccccccccecs @eeeeetesneeteeeseeeeesene 200 


Total, 1860. . eerevecece Cer eoereeeeereeeseeesesrerenerese $1,353,948 
Total, B08 ak eek we es oh 45064 ba Mbw ho te oo eeees 688,523 


DOORS TOGO, vs.ok eo 6805s be-cascdc ene $665,425 


LLL LLLP 


STOCK AND SHIPMENTS OF FLOUR AND WHEAT, 


The season of canal navigation being now about closed, when no further re- 
ceipts of wheat and flour can be expected, and in view of the present condition 
of our own and other markets, and the probable wants for the coming six or 
seven months, for a supply of breadstuffs, we have deemed it advisable to pre- 
pare a statement from the most authentic and reliable sources, of the stock of 
wheat and flour now on hand in this city, thereby showing what may be relied 
upon for our own consumption, (which is estimated at from 55,000 to 65,000 
barrels per week,) and for shipment :— 


Stock of flour at this port.......ss.sesssceccececeesss obarrels 160,388 
Stock of wheat at this port.....0..s00.seesceeseeesseebushels 8,653,749 


Flour, Wheat, 
barrels, bushels, 


Export from New York to Great Britain and the con- 
tinent, from September 1 to November 16, 1860... 478,586 6,420,367 


To Liverpool eeececceeeeceseseceseene 27,807 840,486 
London........ aS OS ee ie dbecdh Sebersié 20,747 171,187 

Glasgow... ..sescercessecceccssecsscens eoece 2,369 22,638 

Falmouth ..... abbasescccceses gees 1,000 

Other ports... 555 


Dublin ..... vn Seswsr epee gene amen 17,260 
16,781 


Galway...... seeeeseedanntevecceses 


530,564 7,021,142 
165,928 


To the continent, September 1 to November 20, 1860. 16,273 





CO Ds Dwar oS 


col? Eon asker | 


Qm 
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UNITED STATES IMPORTATIONS, 
We annex a summary of the leading articles imported during the last fiscal 
year, compared with the two previous years :— 








1868. 1889. 1860. 

Value, Value. Value, 
Woolens eevee eeteeoeseseeesese $26,288,189 $33,301,509 $37,735,914 
COU sinh ke ees 4 ONS 6 oe bums 17,574,142 26,026,140 9,079,676 
Hempen goods.........+es00 594,328 432,746 726,916 
Tron, and manufactures........ 14,453,617 14,749,056 18,464,346 
ME Gir essneud 00 Ge bdccees 18,946,663 28,345,297 28,931,166 
Hemp, unmanufactured........ 249,417 $81,581 808,563 
ae, “hier 1,102,202 1,278,098 1,481,140 
Ooal.... er ereeeseeereserees 769,926 931,730 839,384 











Mc wkbakidouesecdcens $79,978,479 $105,441,157 $97,517,055 
The duties levied on these eight articles were $26,000,000, in 1859-60, viz. : 


Duties, Duties, Duties. 
I bos cncetiewe<obacens $5,550,025 $7,195,936 $8,155,518 
TE Nic ghces siebteeteeeses 3,873,350 6,677,083 6,120,056 
Hempen goods...... «ses 89,148 60,134 115,370 
Iron, and manufactures........ 8,407,818 8,516,878 4,395,784 
PT Abc tbtedensestcesecese 4,547,199 6,802,871 6,943,479 
Hemp ........ Gnead ee vc awe 59,860 91,579 74,055 
WG sss dich debe coacsiees 165,830 190,964 214,671 
Cc aacnibctss scusesbiese 184,782 228,615 201,440 








po erorrer Try Tiree $17,877,514 $23,759,062 $26,120,375 
















TRADE OF DETROIT, 

The Detroit Tribune publishes a carefully prepared statement of the trade 
and commerce of that city for the past year, from which we extract the follow- 
ing table of the leading imports and exports :— 





Imports. Exports. | Imports. Exports. 
Flour....bbls. 842,175 808,513 | Cattle....... 61,810 8,372 
Wheat...bush. 1,694,951 1,607,757) Pork. ... .bbls. 51,421 49,400 
Corn,......+. 565,843 692,044| Beef......... 18,993 22,931 
a 19,128 10,699 Beef......tes. 8,272 3,361 
Barley ...... 110,199 2,726| Whisky & Al- 
OU cniens 179,598 309,205| cohol. ..bbls. 22,315 18,336 
Wool.....Ibs. 4,545,505  4,468,711|Staves....No. 3,674,928 4,182,100 
Live hogs.... 61,289 48,259 | Lumber....ft. 13,256,752 44,584,000 





RAR RAR A ee 


IMPORTS OF MONTREAL. 

The customs returns for the month of December are made up, and they show 
the following result for the year 1860. Whilst there is a very trifling addition 
to the value of goods imported, say $205,176, there is an increase in the duty of 
$117,044. Free goods have largely fallen off in amount :— 


IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF MONTREAL FOR THE YEARS 1859 anv 1860, 








1859, 1860. 
Goods paying duty ......+esscesecereeees $12,173,871 $12,469,047 
Name SS 8,516,469 3,020,092 
Total imports .....ese-seereserees $15,690,340 $15,489,139 


2,335,242 2,452,286 


ULY .cccccvecccccccccccccesecs eoereee 





NE bag wh NS: phy 
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EASTERN SHOES IN PHILADELPHIA. 


We have prepared a yearly statement of the receipts at Philadelphia of East- 
ern made boots and shoes, which will be found convenient for reference :— 


RECEIPTS OF BOOTS AND SHOES AT PHILADELPHIA FOR THE YEAR 1860, 


Rail. Water, 
DANVALY.. 00 cocsccescccsocescccccccs 267 2,998 
Febroury.....csscsecscccvccccvccceecs 387 8,975 
I dig dic ou cued eux snubes cid cadence 1,786 5,270 
April eereeceoeseeeereaeereeneeeeeeeeeeeeaese 1,393 1,883 
THY, nn csvcccccesseescssccescequcepes 738 1,285 
POs andes secastneronsssvccenaderee 236 851 
MONE no scan cdc nega teesndeecttressesns 95 5,542 
BUZW cv ccccscsccccssccscccocvcecs 671 10,425 
September......cccecccesces sovrcees 796 4472 
OUI SR adWebceces sinsacesioncdeces 1,654 8,152 
aOR kos ois ch NS UDA ce OS 0 KOK 8s 0s 1,101 8,736 
December .... cscocrcocccccscccccccs 255° 854 


NL 6 boi we ba ck cae bNGARMO REO O 9,377 49,393 





NUMBER OF PASSENGERS BY EACH LINE OF STEAMERS, 


The following table shows at once the number of passengers brought to and 
carried from this country by each line of steamers, during the past year :— 


i Eastward, Westward. Total. 

Cunard Ue. 6. ve oc du covencccccnveasevssbocecs 1,622 2,714 4,336 
Cunard line (Boston branch)..... ; 1,463 1,859 8,322 
Liverpool and New York screw line...... cee ceres 8,241 18,848 27,089 
Southampton and Havre (Vanderbilt)........ 2,145 2,803 4,948 
Havre line (Fulton and Arago)........... on Keeeae 1,642 2,123 3,765 
Havre line (Adriatic and Atlantic)................ 1,570 1,196 2,566 
Glasgow line... ob dan Gc bes castsececstdues 100 201 801 
Hamburg line. .....ccoccsvccesccsvecscccses 8,009 8,183 11,192 
Bremen line.......-e+eccseees s 1,495 3,948 5,448 
Galway lim@s..c.ccedes ccscccsseccecosceses =ee 1,621 4,244 5,865 
Galway line to Boston (one trip New York)... ... 290 1,099 1,389 
Liverpool and Portland line ............0eeeeee: 1,146 1,936 8,082 
Cunard’s freight steamers (estimated)............. 400 600 1,000 
Great Eastern (one trip) ......-seececeseccssees 100 42 142 
ig 8 Spe re. er ene 24,644 49,796 74,440 
ce ee et rr eee 24,865 61,010 


Increase in 1860 over 1859........... eiau ace 13,430 


Nee 


UNITED STATES CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR. 


From the elaborate annual tables contained in the New York Shipping and 
Commercial List we extract the following figures, showing the consumption of 
home and imported cane sugar in the United States for many years, in tons of 
2,240 lbs. :-— 

CONSUMPTION OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC CANE SUGAR FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31. 


Year. Foreign. Domestic. Total. | Year. Foreign. Domestic. Total. 

1860...tons 296,950 118,331 415,281!1855...tons 192,60u4 185,148 871,752 
185¢...... 289,034 192,150 431,184 11854. . . 150,854 2847444 885,295 
1858...... 244,758 148,654 388,492) 1853 200,610 172,879 872,989 
1857...... 241,761 89,000 280,765 /|1852.. 196,558 118,659 316,217 
1856...... 255,292 128,468 3878,760/1851...... 181,049 107,488 288,485 
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Taking the population of 1851 at 24,000,000 in round number, and that of 
1860 at 32,000,000 of people, it follows that the consumption per head at the 
former period was 27 Ibs., and in 1860, 29 lbs. The value of the 27 lbs. in 1851, | . 
was $1 22; of the 29 Ibs. in 1860, $2 03. Thus the quantity increased 8 per 

cent, while the value increased nearly 70 per cent. 
















SHIPPING OF GLOUCESTER, 


The Gloucester Telegraph publishes a list of all the vessels above twenty tons 
belonging to the district of Gloucester on the Ist day of August, of the present 
year. There are on the list the names of 486 vessels, comprising 2 barks, 4 brigs, 
456 schooners, 23 sloops, and 1 steamboat. The barks and brigs, and 5 of the 
schooners are registered, the remainder are enrolled, The registered tonnage is 
2,161 40; the enrolled, 34,932 31—total, 37,093 71. This, it should be recol- it 
lected, does not include the boats, and consequently is not the whole tonnage of 
the district. The barks, brigs, steamboat, and 364 of the schooners, amounting 
to 30,164 19 tons, hail from Gloucester harbor; 37 schooners and 1 sloop, me a 
2,046 24 tons, from Annisquam ; 51 schooners and 21 sloops, 4,601 34 tons, { 
from Rockport ; 3 schooners and 1 sloop, 207 53 tons, from Manchester ; and 1 tig 
schooner, 74 36 tons. from Essex. a 

The number of men and boys employed on board the fishing fleet from Glou- 
cester harbor this season, is 3,958, being 390 more than were employed last i, Es 
season. 

























EXPORTS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN FROM LAKE MICHIGAN. 


The following table shows the total shipments of flour and grain from Lake 
Michigan ports during the year 1860 :— 








EXPORTS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN FROM LAKE MICHIGAN IN 1860. 
Wheat. 





Flour. Corn. 





0 al aaa aay ...bush. 


713,439 12,457,684 


18,943,172 










Milwaukee* ....... .....00. ae 285,712 8,161,982 114,444 

DI ch intnns. castes sce’ Siiwes ao eee ‘ 
WINN 6. Send bnscadn ise ieten ten eens 1TUC00  — aaeeee : 
MI A CUS al Ad cb cheese osbsece 4,160 279,203 ceeeee i 
MNGi ii Sbdscdbcsonsdbescdaee ‘a 10,871 852,951 veibie® ud 
FOR PO MNINOR boc ccniscccurcees 6,765 31,410 ween i. 
eC Serer aren 27,222 78,752 sieves a 
une aotag Oe EE PTET TERT ETE 5,000 30,000 erecee 

Ws coc b Gai knee cddc ines cts 36,187 109,941 ack Baia 











PR Kana kndss ves cctuionesete 1,023,146 22,227,923 14,057,616 





LRP 


CALORIC ENGINES IN SPAIN AND GERMANY, 

Orders have been received in New York for nine 32-inch and 24-inch caloric 
engines to go to Spain. A manufactory of these eagines on a large scale has 
been established at Bockan, near Magdeburg, by the Hamburg-Magdeburg En- 
gine Company, and placed under the charge of a machinist who was sent to 
America on purpose to study their construction. 





















* The figures for Milwaukee are the receipts of grain and flour. 
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RATES OF INSURANCE, 


Atlantic ports, to or from Ports in Europe, not in the Northern Sea ... 
in the Northern Sea........ 
iil weeeinc gene SIs Soins oki vis vnns con tncse seecsbace 

Fe IN Deis ain 6 8S. sin ese 0 on Bhs NS SR dD NS ieee hoes 
Apalachicola, to and from......scceseerceevceecsesssecssocureces 
BNR, OF OG FROME on nina ce scene concen cenccvsesencicsecseeeegss 
Brazile, to any Atlantic port of United States........c.secccectoees 
Buenos Ayres, direct. ......sesseccseccseecsecccecnrecsseecsonss 
MOIOTNED cs bcc kn pon cuits cede sbynne esncndesvccapniesssusesencs 
Bahainas, to or from... ......,. cess cssscses- cabdsins 14s thnk a ® 
Batavia, or any port in the Indian Ocean.......... 

“ out and home.........seeereceseccceces 
Cuba, any one port.....ccccsccscccscccccccsccsseccseccscces eee 
CT a i ene oko ine bak 66) oa 5 805 0b0 60s cagscc ctheseceaakeds 

Oe) OME ONE BOMB ios cece nb tdeeseieccesces weveds roe 
CN 5S i ia iio os BS RR 6d he (RS ANE Ha CRRA 
Charleston, Savannah, and Darien, to or from.. Vhadeandan te Kam 
Ria gh 65s obs 635 CaTe es udb a ce ewse secede secned es tei¥eeees 
Demerara, out or home...........06- 

Great Britain or Ireland, to any port, out or home . 
and back the United States..... 
iettideds oe 

Se PN ors iba cence peanbbchareesavesrccus 
ING Gi Goa co cae un bate se <4 0hb0 ba tee ccncscegscas ceseebaues 
Halifax, to or from...... cc .ccesveccecceecs 
Havre, to or from......cccceccseces 

“ out and home. ..........00e006- 

Honduras, to or from. ae eae 

STOR, vik ab 000s case ceens 

Lisbon, to or from........... ‘egry aye 

Madeira, Western or Cape de Verde Ielands............c0csees seeee 
“ out and home .........44. 

MARR 6 oid ccdedecinteccctdedsbteccssccsoes 

Trieste.......ss.0+. oe 

“and back to the United States.... ..... esy sane’ acecesceee 
Manilla, out and home............-.0ses005 
MOE. . 6 6 sv oncdeeessiccisadetatss 
New Orleane.... 0.0255. scccnes secceccs oe aee 
From either Mobile or New Orleans .... 

New Orleans or Mobile, to ports in Europe not in the North Sea...... 

Ocracoke Bar (over).......... SeaVbweewasdevaceee ewevcccccess eee 

Porto Gabollo.. 6s scserdcscovesecestocseces 

Rio Janeiro or Pernambuco...... 

Russia, different seasons....... 

St. Domingo, out or home........... 

Smyrna or Constantinople. .. : 

Spanish Main, any one port, or between the Orinoco and the Sabine... 
" out and home........++eeeseseeeees . 

Specie, by steamers, from San Francisco, via Aspinwall or Ni icaragua. . 

Sumatra, port or ports, to or from....... peerecctooeces 

St. Croix and St. homae, to or from....+.+.+.+.+. 

Sweden . eee ce cc cse cc recsevecs 

Turk’s Island and back. . eTIPreyiT Tithe eee ee 

Valparaiso, out or home ....ccc.cccceccsecccccctecccsccceecseces 

. out and home............ pwebewese Sedeececes 
Vera Cruz, Tampico, ete... .scecsecccscccecevccccesscesececers 


te et ~_ 
to bo 
*" HOO po co evo 
® 


whe 


Serr p> FP S&P > PP 


RS th em me 1 PS — ww 
eae be ame ae eae OS 
Se PPPS SSP PPP rP > Pewee ee pw 


to — RP we 
he 
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Wilmington, N. C., to or from. .....cececccccceccvccceeees es evens 1 a lg i 

To the coast of Patagonia, per BONUM... orc ccespecsictecececescces 6 ald p 

To the Pacific, voyage round.,......-.ccsscccccccsccccescccccceees 4 & 6 f 

Windward Islands, to a port OR TID. vic cdee ccksecdcevetececwas Ilda 2 : 

“ out and home,.....cccsccccccccccecccscccscecs 8 a. i 

CURIE, nc ccee cccerccncene . epccssveacecanscencccceseseve 8 a 4 a 
Oregon. .....+- POSES HTeK SHEESH HESS SHES EHHH SHES SHEE ESE HEHEHE 44a 5 } a 





OOASTWISE RISKS, 





To or from any port in Maine or New Hampshire,.........0.eeesee8 gal 







Maseachosetts... oo. i ccc cccccdccscsccsasees ga § i 
« “ Rhode Island and “Connecticut TOES E CEP eae ta 4 
$ . Chesapeake Bay........ccccecescecscceeces ta 3 i; 






VESSELS ON TIME-——-LIBERTY OF THE GLOBE, 











Of $80,000 value and upwards .......cccseeeccccccccccccseceeces 7 a 8 
EM 555 ane ckcsee ssivbebensaave ¥hes cs eees's 8 4a 9 
1,50 tons and not over 2,000........ oe EES ee oP ee 8 al0 

Of $20,000 value and upwards. ss 0000 ab Beads vesvdece cece ds¥os es 7a 8 ; 
15,000 “ ere ee Por Oe TT ERT eee TT CTE ee 9 ald a 
10,000 > ” bo vbco hsp eibeedscbbeatcescinequta’ (RE ews 4 
5,000 vi © POSH r eee eet eeeteeeeeeesteseeesere® 12 ald 5 ; # 
8,000 “ . Adbanss toebbeebelecedce sede Seeee’ Saw .i 8 


In all cases in which the above rates are charged, the grain clause is inserted, 
and Texas, Mexico, and Yucatan are excepted. 









LIVES LOST BY FIRE DURING 1860. 


















The table annexed exhibits the number of lives which have been lost each ‘ 
month during the year just closed in the United States, in buildings which were k ai: 
destroyed by fire, compared with the number of unfortunates by similar catas- us 
trophes during 1859 :— oe 

Fires. Lives lost. Fires. Lives lost. a ie 

TOMUETY. . .crcscvorccerccecccesscs 7 13 10 16 i s 
FORUM. .0cccs vacccccaccoccceses 9 29 4 9 om 
March,. eeeneeetenaevee eeeet eevee eeeeeaee 14 86 4 7 < 
PUM cectces cocheccsnis see-sece 7 20 4 10 it 
May... ROSALES SRR ee NE DEEN EE 5 7 . 22 i i 
MD inaiesams doe babes cnees ape eeare 1 1 2 8 | on 
PU adacedh Sictccecacrstccedes 4 11 i 1 H 
August .... Ceceee PrerrrriTe Terre 4 8 2 4 ! 
September .........200. eevcccces . 6 28 4 8 { 
October..... Diveaws ss PER ppaee ee 5 6 4 8 ; 
WI os ccc ucs Sieh oc savekes 7 10 4 9 
Pie ch nbicascemescccveass 6 17 5 15 

WU, ckice sss Siipivsie diese 15 186 51 122 ‘ 


The above table does not include the victims of the terrible accident at Law- 
rence, Mass., which occurred on the 10th of January. 

During the past seven years the number of lives lost in burning buildings in 
the United States is exhibited in the following table :— 








A ge ee Mem DD Sin ee fe gga 4 8b 












Years. Fires, Lives lost. | Years, Fires. Lives lost. 
ORs GW ERR ed Kee eee 83 PE (GRR eta gerceces cee 51 112 
ee ee ee 62 119 DE ee emp 15 186 
TRB iiasictckesvicecs 89 i838) | sissies 
WEBI .s cc ccsicscdscccce 72 158 | Totalinseven years. 490 1,081 
IOMLSs caeveenies-wee 58 162 | . 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 





LIST OF TARES ALLOWED BY LAW AND CUSTOM, 


Almonds.. e@eeceeeeeeceeeeeneeee®@ eo 
Almonds... @eseeoeanvevoeaeeseeeeeee8@ 

; RRP eee reer eer “double bales 
Almonds. ...sccsecccesess oeee Dales 
Almonds ae 
Almonds ....cccccccscccseccesceee sCErOONS 
BIMONES occ ccccccocentcseccsccsess UNGD 
Alum e@eeeceeeneeeeeeeeee2 
BAL ci kc coctéas ebeeiwan ea vicwneeees 
Anvils.....seccees 

Bristles.......... 

Butter, weighing 80 to 100 pounds 

Black plate wits sckewde 
Candles......... sp Hae one tk eo kaa acti agit a 


Cheese, eeaeeeceeoeeeeoeeeeeeee ee eeeee 
Cheese...... oe. PSS eee aaea bskts. 


Cordage, twine .....++++ coeeee 

Cordage, twine......e-eseeereseres 
Cordage, twine 
Currants ..... 
Currants ...++e+e- 


By law. 
Per cent. 


By custom. 
8 per cent. 
15 per cent. 
8 lbs. each. 
4 lbs. each. 
10 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
4 per cent. 
5 lbs. each. 
10 per cent. 
90 lbs,.each. 
10 per cent. 
18 lbs. each. 
8 Ibs. each, 


15 per cent, 
actual, 


9 per cent or 14 lbs. 


for four mats, 
6 per cent. 
15 per cent. 
actual. 
6 per cent. 


8 per cent. 
2 lbs. each. 
12 Ibs. each. 
4 lbs. each. 


10 per cent. 
5 Ibs. each. 
8 lbs. each. 

16 lbs. each. 

15 per cent. 


12 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
4 per cent. 
4 per cent. 
8 per cent. 
12 per cent. 











Fish, dry eee eeeseeeeeceoeseeeeseeseoerrese 
Fish, Ory... ecscccccccsecccccscoecses -DOKES 
Flax..... Beet  ehede ken beceeacccc,Ueeum™ 
Gunpowder. .....cesceeeerccereceses CASKS 
Gunpowder ......ccceeecceseevees st CASKS 
Gunpowder ,....ccececerceescceceeed CASkS 
WN a vcksccccccaccccvesepercceces UARES 
GUUS ccc re cccssccscccmeccvcc cece CABS 
Glue, from Canton. ........06+-.00+44.b0xes 
Hemp, Manilla ..........+-.20+0:0+0-.bales 
Hemp, Hamburg, Leghorn, Trieste........... 
TED o oeescccscbeccccescccscccce so sOReee 
PN Sch ap bed chen bivecesnecoccnec bbls. 
WET 5 cosa cpceesegsss seeee-.. Other casks 
WUE Vo apes ceadecce: s6socescec COO 
Mie webs depdsvecccdvcccce’ paste 
Mie chi bok es sa ptce cscs ces cecens steeee 
BOT, SOE yanks G00 voce csccccececans OGM 
BG Os own 45 2 5900 000s 0c esss oe eearee . 
Tron, Russia, sheet. ..........+..++++.-packs 
Jalap.. ccc. sececcccseee eovces Yellow mats 
Lead, pigs, bars, sheets................Casks 
Lead, white, in oil. ..... aaah ueeeg sc ss ee 
Lead, white, in oil... .........002000---bhds, 
Lead, white, dry ..........eeeeeeeee. casks 
BE OS PF ine iahies os ccnncveccceccsess 
Lead, red, in oil.........00-0- s ivwtee kaneis 
MR en ivecbescbeecescacccceiansases 
MN Ces hk b564 i 5d 600 bee s.0 tke Py oe 
Mes sieiccsindssccss hsep tonne sca nce 
PG GEFs ota. pacccesedec costae sQROne 
UNE AE ONE ov acccsccduwescbanececenseces 
BE cans Awad odes ccccescdeces gees 
PO ccesnevdbsccceceecqacccsscccenee 
Bins 404 910.05.4. 00.05.09 09:0 veecewes cos bales 
RUNG 064i nedees p-ersedaeses see s0% bags 
PE cauenedetcebeetecceccsns double bags 


PUNO. 6 ica cw kccacnbace eba aee eeeeee -CaSks 
SE dca bids cbvncabeceetsecsnscsce Uae 
WUE i vacwcesccecs chaees Caeteuaees sD 
Dis Ss Ca eo oko wald see cs Tree pees casks 
PON iss cas cbc cane Dees enecdeceec OLS 
BUN rbd cca gkctis cen eekecsentsscees Clee 
Mara ook ac sh abe vivdqescccccneess- jars 
PE eee ek eee dks See uab weet boxes 
Ns iia 0 Kos 6s os basa wou 0bve bs 1CAGRD 
ois ca kana sa wudes cone cccce sae 


ME Gud sSiaddnae chose cseccceces ste 
OEE OE SEAPORT 
I Sala dbias  cavaeccdenseccens 
GONG, BOONE on one ccccccse coenccseccscese 
ME. cS UT hehe seks hteence ts scerees boxes 
IS 5 ors dss or tecccwosccess +e «casks 
US AMUN 0s 6 <b eNE Ke be 0c oe 05 tes ab 0a8es 
RE any Sper e a 
og EEE EEE RE ae oes eceeee VOXES 
ce, OE OORT Sere es ee evsbecesess 
Soap, brown, dry .......eceeeeeeeeeee CASkS 
SN, MOON IO OE in cv cdacecebedcccccteses 
rage OE Ee EE eeeaeees PS Pegs! 
may oe BLL TE Ee 
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By law. 
Per cent, 
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By custom. 
12 per cent. 
12 per cent. 


8 to 34 lbs. each. 


23 Ibs. each. 
9 Ibs. each. 
5 lbs. each. 

15 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

11 per cent. 
6 Ibs. each, 
74 lbs. each. 

15 per cent. 


8 per cent. 
8 per cent. 


14 to 28 lbs. each. 


12 Ibs. each, 
3 per cent. 
8 per cent. 


100 lbs. each. 


6 per cent. 
6 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
12 per cent. 
10 per cent. 


Ibs. each. 


+ pees 


8 per cent. 
12 per cent. 
8 per cent, 


5, 6, 7, & 8 lbs. each. 


18 Ibs. each. 
15 per cent. 
12 per cent. 
4 per cent, 
10 per cept. 
10 per cent, 


11 per cent, 


12 per eent. 
15 per cent. 


12 per cent. 
12 per cent, 
& per cent. 
8 per cent. 
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By law. 
Per cent. By custom. 

Ape ere greta ee 8 per cent. 
Boel ncccsannasgnncstecsccsvecescns Se oe 8 per cent. 
nag EEE EOE EOE OTOL: | mes 8 per cent. 
Steel from Trieste, in large size......... boxes - 11 Ibs. each, 
Steel from Trieste, in second size...........+ mas 10% Ibs. each. 
Sheet iron... ..cccecssevss soces sane Ck oe 15 per cent. 
Sugar, candy ......ccecceecceseccees sDOKES 10 é« 
Sugar, candy ........sc00+ covscceeee tubs os 15 per cent. 
SOBRE bikin 050 4sccuesncseehesassnees ee 5 oe 
ass op nce cancesseecneccssnckene see 15 ae 

SUGOE. < occccsaccngecesssecccteccesns Olen 12 Se 

BGR in ccc cccccdaccccccegnsscsseaas tee 5 ee 

QO si vsiccnahas davecndcodansseenc dee Se 8 per cent. 
BOG cose, coccnccccescccesces 5 sCRMMtOre ie 40 lbs. each. 
Starch, from Bremen, weigh 62 lbs. each . . bxs. es 13 lbs. each. 
FUN ns canadien aca vcanceqnccesaaas ee o% 8 per cent. 
TRO. 6 cckancucsencceccaceccessegs ee ae 12 per cent. 
Tallow. ......ccceececscecsesevees -COFOONS ee 8 per cent. 
TOE sc N deh nes W482 ning 4a dae. 000000 eee as 15 per cent. 
Tea, Bohea.............-ceeeeeeeeee Chests na 22 lbs. each. 
Tea, green, (70 Ibs, and over)...........-boxes 20lbs.each. .. 
Tea, other, (between 60 and 70 Ibs.) ....... . 18 lbs. each, .. 

Tea, other, ( of 80 Ibs.).. ......seeeeeeeeeess 20 lbs. each, .. 

Tea, other, (over 80 Ibs.)..........-s+eee02+. 22 lbseach, .. 

Tobacco, leaf..........ceceeeceecee es Dales be 8 lbs. each. 
Tobacco, leaf. with extra cover.........+e00. sg 10 lbs. each. 
Tobacco, leaf .......2-.0+ saa ania ae 15 per cent, 
Eo, Oe EEE A EEE err 12 os 

lia ag PE EY eT OP OPE pay eee ne os 15 per cent. 
WE hi oo nc bb thc acueessckieeebeans 8 ie 
Whiting. ......ceccceccessseccesecess ss 10 per cent. 
Wis chu fk en dek 505 4 doe kedeeasenunbas) oe 8 per cent. 


Woe ann ven dknsanen se os 8 per cent. 


RATES OF COMMISSIONS RECOMMENDED BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TO BE 
WHERE NO EXPRESS AGREEMENT TO THE CONTRARY EXISTS. 


BANKING. 


On purchase of stocks, bonds, and all kinds of securities, including the draw- 
ing of bills for payment of same......... 
On sale of stocks, bonds, and all kinds of securities, including remittances in 
bills and guaranty... 
On purchase or sale of spec cave 
Remittances in bills of exchange. .........cce:cecsesseeecees ok eNOS 
Remittances in bills of exchange, with guaranty......... ceceees seeee 
Drawing or indorsing bills of exchange ................. poueessaees eee 
Collecting dividends on stocks, bonds, or other securities.......... 
Collecting imterest on bonds and mortgages. .........e+eeeeseeereees eee 
Receiving and paying moneys on which no other commission is received.... 
Procuring acceptances of bills of exchange payable in foreign countries..... 
On issuing letters of credit to travelers, exclusive of foreign bankers’ charge 
Where bills of exchange are remitted for collection, and returned under pro- 
test for non acceptance or non-payment, the same commissions are to be 
charged as though they were duly accepted and paid. 


GENERAL BUSINESS, 


On sales of sugar, coffee, tea, and general merchandise, usually cold in large 
quantities, and on credit under six months, or for cash 

On sales of manufactured goods, and other articles usually sold on long 
credits, for commissions and guaranty ........eesceceeeccscereeeevess 
do., for cash SP OPPO tee LPP ETT R Ere a LEE 


CHARGED 


Per cent. 
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On purchase and shipment of merchandise, with funds in hand, on cost and ‘ 
_ eT Pree re. Tere ere TT rer Tee eeeeveeereeaeereaeeeeaeeeeaeere eee 2 

Collecting delayed and litigated accounts ..... ya heeabep ccecesecees wes 5 

Effecting marine insurance, on amount insured, .........eeseeereees eee 4 

No charge to be made for effecting insurance on property consigned. 

Taping sar gg jp goods from vessels in distress, on value of invoice . 24 


. 0. on specie and bullion..........scccceccsss soe sees $ 
Receiving and forwarding merchandise entered at Custom-house, on invoice 
value 1 per cent, and on expenses incurred. ........+.2+sseeeeeeerees 24 


On consignments of merchandise withdrawn or re-shipped, full commissions 
are to be charged, to the extent of advances or responsibilities incurred, 
and one-half commission on the residue of the value. 
On giving bonds that passengers will not become a burthen on the city, on 
the amount of the bonds ............-..0+6 bb ebuknedveween senkdega 24 
The risk of loss by robbery, fire, (unless insurance be ordered,) theft, popular 
tumult, and all other unavoidable occurrences, is, in all cases, to be borne 
by the owners of the goods, provided due diligence has been exercised in 
the care of them. 


SHIPPING, 

On the purchase or sale of vessels...........2000 seccccccseccceceoens 24 
Disbursements and outfit of vessels........... eth ecnean peahe detains 34 
Procuring freight and passengers for Europe, East Indies, and domestic ports 24 
oe freight and passengers for West Indies, South America, and other 

PlACES .... ec eeeeee eee) Oe eT eee CLOT PL eet occence 5 
Procuring freight and passengers for foreign vessels, in all cases,.......... 5 
EE is iccccouccauasscccounsce Acie ashe ed Keapees sd 24 
Collecting insurance losses of all kinds ......... Vou scene ieaokeetcues 84 
Chartering vessels on amount of freight actual or estimated, to be considered 

as due when the charter parties are signed.........eseeeeeeereeseees 24 


But no charter to be considered binding till a memorandum, or one of the 
copies of the charter, has been signed. 
On giving bonds for vessels under attachment in litigated cases, on amount 
WF OMT oscenncsncccss covencencccaneacscscsuessucevencrens 2+ 


(a The foregoing commissions to be exclusive of brokerage, and every charge 
actually incurred. 


_—eeeer 


PYRITES, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, October 29, 1860. 

Sir :—I have carefully examined your report of the 3d ultimo and the appeal 
of Messrs. Recknacet & Co. from your decision levying a duty of 15 per cent 
on an importation of merchandise--described in the entry as “ pyrites or iron 
ore,” and in the invoice as “ pyrites,” under the classification in schedule E of 
“mineral and bituminous substances, in a crude state, not otherwise provided 
for,” the importers claiming to enter it at a duty of 4 per cent under the classifi- 
cation of “ brimstone, crude, in bulk,” in schedule H. The article in question 
is not “ crude brimstone ” in fact, nor so known in commerce, but is a chemical 
combination of sulphur and iron, known under the name of “ pyrites or the sul- 
phuret of iron,” from which sulphur may, by certain processes be obtained. It 
is not specially named in the tariff, but was properly subjected by you to a duty 
of 15 per cent, as it may be regarded either as falling under the classification in 
schedule E to which you appear to have referred it, or as non-enumerated. In 
either case, it would be liable to the rate of duty exacted by your decision, which 
is hereby affirmed. I am, very respectfully, 


HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Avaustus Sougxt, Esq., Collector, &c., New York, 
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STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS DURING 1860. 


The subjoined table shows the number of persons killed and wounded by 
steamboat accidents on the inland waters of the United States during the past 
year, compared with the number of killed and wounded by the same causes in 


1859 :— 
— 1860. ee 1859, ~ 
Months. Accidents. Killed. Wounded. Accidents. Killed. Wounded. 
JADUATY....0eeeeee vee : ee oe 6 3 
February... ....-++s00% os 1 109 
MONE © bu oon oo beaks on 52 24 
MNS céhccvscehessse 85 17 
MU 6 v5 asdiceseensss 29 9 
Se cidenckesdescue 26 14 
Mt sb bb ines sshesence 5 6 
August..... 9 4 
September........... 357 11 ‘ 
October... .....ccceces 89 20 ° 
November............ 40 18 2 
December ........00. 5 10 : 





| 0S RS ho om me ny 


Weisksvnessene. Oe 697 134 21 146 


During the past eight years the number of lives lost and persons injured by 
steamboat accidents, not including those which occurred at sea, is as follows :— 
Years. Accidents. Killed. Wounded, , Years. Accidents. Killed. Wounded. 
1853....cccece 3l 819 158 LEGS... caciece 27 80:0 107 
1854... 000. 48 587 BOD. [ACOVes ce ceaee's 21 842 146 
an ETE TET 27 176 107 1860..... coves 29 597 134 


i ee re 29 858 127 a] | ceed ieee 
1857... ccvccees 30 $22 86 Total....... 242 8,001 1,090 


ee teteteataetee aint henna 


SCREW PROPELLERS. 


The loss of screw propellers during the ten years of lake business, shows, first, 
an increase of the use of this kind of vessels, and second, the decrease in dis- 
asters as navigation has improved, and knowledge of managing propellers has 
advanced. Many conclusions will suggest themselves to the underwriter and 
shipper who may examine the following tabular statement of the number, and 


the losses in dollars :— 
Wreck- Strand- Dam- Jetti- Col- 

Year. Am’t loss. ed. ed. Fire. aged. son. lision, Raised. 
tere a hoger sy $39,000 1 1 1 

NOOO. 2p ck scns ve02 113,000 
BOURschasessresae 16,000 
1851 133,200 
i). Rea e unre es 274,050 
BOOBs ccc wcnd vee 101,500 
6 RS ee ere 680,100 
1855... cc cccccee. 3,159,959 
Be a eee 883,960 
1857 seve encase 254,542 
1B0G i iss s ce N. 91,830 


r 
1 

1 ° 

1 1 

: 4 

8 11 

10 

. 30 

11 84 


_ 
owe 


19 6 22 
17 4 33 
5 


ee ee ee ee 
to = bo mT bo he . pet 


1 20 


— —_— 


wie 2. bee Sees 


Total........ $8,752,131 28 "8 28 41387 24 


Total number of vessela....sccccccccccccvccecccescescceses 


he 
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THE DEATH RECORD ON THE LAKES FOR 1860, 


Lake navigation opened on the 5th of March, 1860, and closed on the 14th 
of December. The aggregate of loss of life is fearfully large. It is larger than 
that of any previous three seasons. Five hundred and sixty persons met their 
death, between the 23d of March and the 25th of November, a period of eight 
months, by water, steam, and cold, and the casualties incident to working sail 
vessels. In this calculation the loss of the Lady Elgin is put at 400 souls. 

Seventy-eight lives, chiefly if not entirely those of seafaring men, were sacri- 
ficed to the demon of the waters and to the frost and snow in the terrific gale 
that swept the lakes on the 23d and 24th days of November. 

Tweuty seamen, on nearly as many different vessels, while in the performance 
of their duty, were swept overboard during the season and drowned. 

Thirty-five persons met their deaths by being scalded by violent concussions 
ot by being drowned, in consequence of explosions of boilers. Six entire crews 
were lost, not one being left to tell the tale. 
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GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 
The following is a statement of revenue and expenditures for eight years, 
from 1853 to 1860, inclusive, and estimates for 1861 and 1862, to wit :— 





Years. 

RBBB i vscccccccuswiese ceecy 
PEs oc ctddvdndbanakbes enn 
Ds 60s whee keeae 
DP eee Crk bakes eae eye Sos 
POST so 6 cK 
WO GSE hala hws Sees ees O08 
SE Ck oh bba ws shiner Jeeekes 
PRE eke ccieese sacveaveuss 
PR WS os wales 0 OS AWS Hee 6% ‘ 


SOUND beneecrnbsdanwepae sods 


peer eeeeresseevee 


Expenditures, 
$7,yorz,706 FY 
8,577,424 12 
9,965,342 29 
10,407,868 18 
11,507,679 16 
12,721,656 5€ 
14,964, 493 383 
14,874,772 89 
15,665,135 04 
14,955,535 23 


Revennes. 
$5,940,724 79 
6,955,586 22 
7,842,136 13 
7,620,821 66 
8,053. ¥51 76 
8,186,742 86 
7,968,484 07 
9,218,067 40 
9,676,711 00 
10,888,934 60 


POSTAGE STAMPS AND STAMPED ENVELOPS, 


Deficiencies, 
$2,042,051 89 
1,621,837 90 
2,626,206 16 
2,787,046 52 
8,453,718 40 
4,534,843 70 
6,996,009 26 
5,65 ,705 49 
§,Y88,424 04 
4,566,600 63 


The number of postage stamps git to postmasters during the year ended 


June 30, 1860, was as follows, viz 
50,728,400 
159,463,600 
579,360 

216,270,660; 

$9 SG0,025 : VEINS sos cdessccoses 


NOOO. co wiiccccacscce 
Three-cent......-eeeeee. 
Five. Cent wc ccescccccccs 
Whole number.......... 
Stamped envelops..... 


Total amount for 1860. 


Total value of postage stamps and stamped envelops issued during 
the year ended June 3, 1859... 
Increase during 1860 ...... “oe 


see e ee eee ee ew ee 


ee ere eee ee ee eeeseeer 


er eeeeweeseewesene 


Ten-cent. 


Twelve cent........ee06 
‘T'wenty-four-cent. ....... 
Value. roe 


sere eee eeeee eeee 





8,898,450 
1,653,500 
52,350 


$5,920,434 90 


949,877 19 


$6,870,316 19 





6,261,538 34 
608,782 85 


Larger denominations of postage stamps have been adopted and introduced, 
especially for the purpose of affording requisite facilities to prepay the postage 
on letters to foreign countries, and of removing all excuses heretofore existing 


for paying such postages in money. 
cents, thirty cents, and ninety cents. 
Ist July last, and the sales, up to N 


The new denominations are twenty four 
The two latter have been introduced since 
ovember 1, have been as follows :— 
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Thirty-cent stamps, 140,860; amounting to......0+.cecseserevesers $42,258 
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Ninety-cent — 15,841); amounting to.........ccesccecccesees 14,256 
Previously to July 1, there were issued of twenty-four-cent stamps, 

52,350; amounting DP behinds cn dik bins oe Coe ak cae eeu.eeoeesene 12,564 
From Ist July to Ist November, 287,975; amounting to..........++- 69,114 


eect eet ch etm ataime ate eee 


Total issues of new denominations, 497,025 ; amounting to....... $138,192 

A new die for embossing the stamp on the postage-stamped envelops has been 
adopted, which is believed to be an improvement on the former one, especially 
because of reduced size, giving a neater and more attractive appearance to the 
envelop. 

There has also been introduced a novel description of stamped envelops, em- 
bracing what is called the “self-ruling improvement,” consisting of black lines 
so arranged within the envelop as to afford a correct guide for writing the ad- 
dress of a letter, but which lines are concealed after placing the letter in the 
envelop. Of these envelops there has been issued, up to November 1, 3,442,150. 

It is contemplated to introduce immediately two new denominations of en- 
' velops : one embossed with a one-cent stamp, the other with both the one and 
the three-cent stamps. 

i The one-cent envelop is designed mainly for circulars, of which many millions 
are annually distributed through the mails. The same envelop, however, will 
also be largely used for city correspondence. 

The envelop with the one-cent and three-cent stamps will be required in cities 
where there are lamp-post letter-boxes or other depositories for letters, to be 
qt conveyed by carriers to the post-office, the one-cent paying the carrier’s fee, and 
the other stamp paying the postage on letters to be sent out of the city by mail. 
This envelop will also be used by those who, when addressing their city cor- 
respondents, desire to relieve them from the payments of the carrier’s fee for 
delivering their letters at their domicil. 

Proposals were made during the last session of Congress to furnish the de- 
partment with wrappers or envelops embossed with one-cent postage stamps, for 
the purpose of prepaying transient newspapers, and the subject was considered 
by the committee on the post-office and post-roads. Recently similar proposals 
(from another party) have been made, with the suggestion that not merely one- 
cent, but also two-cent newspaper wrappers be provided ; and the subject is re- 
commend to Congress for such disposition as it may deem necessary. 
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DEAD LETTERS, 


The number of dead letters containing money, registered and sent out 
during the year ended 30th June last, was. ............cececeees : 10,450 
The number containing other articles of value..............005 sees 18,585 












dw aad a OOK b6aKR Oe eeeeesne eeeeaeveeesn eeeeve 
Being 5,662 increase on the work of 1859. 


In addition, there have been sent out, since April last, 6,982 other let- 
ters, of a class which were heretofore either destroyed or filed, not 
containing inclosures of sufficient absolute value to justify their regis- 
tration... ...see. eoeesse SCOTS SCHCC OOH CHOSE EHH OHS eeeeee © eeesese 6,982 


24,035 


a ae tnccacemararacnacamse/ i 






Making whole number sent...........000.. seoccccccccccvcecs 31,017 
Or 12,644 more than during the previous year. 
Whole number of dead letters opened at San Francisco..... ...e.e0 75,127 
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FOREIGN LETTERS. 
art te Dosteed *eeeeereeeeeeeseeeseeereeeseeeeteeereeteeoee 41,835 











8 France...... eeeeeeoee-eeeteeaeeeenane eee @ee@eenevers ov era ee 13,400 

* ME bwki sede Skains 000s 000s dnweahabenecavecicses 6,178 3 
“ ne eg: SORE Er Pee e es rt per rey rey 2.517 j 2 
. Nes bons xk 0.dc cake ekneeaansénbiad> 17,317 Es 
sf OS a pee mee 60 Oke UOC oe sauaene’s © 25,800 : 
« ca as 6 wins aisdna 6 msb ONS whbedeé wile 2,041 

“ Nova Scotia..........cecee0; Liga a Be ee ees 1,693 ‘ 
" Prince Edward’s Teland..... LE PERRO PS OO Oe 130 ‘ 











Total number of foreign letters. ...........eeeeeee0 bn amass 110,911 


Persevering efforts have been made, so far as the limited number of clerks 
would permit, to find the true causes for the non-delivery especially of valuable 
letters, and the result has been to confirm the former experience of the depart- 
ment, as stated in the annual report of last year, and the special report of 7th 
May last. For example: out of 8,002 cases, in which the inquiries of the de- 
partment have been answered, or where causes were patent without inquiry, ih ae 
3,983 letters were misdirected, 621 illegibly directed, 583 directed to transient Pie 
persons, 336 to persons moved away, 657 not mailed for want of postage, 885 
directed to fictitious persons or firms, 54 without any address or direction, 34 
missent, leaving, out of 8,002, only 1,341 letters properly addressed, and only 
684 for the non-delivery of which the department is blamable, 657 having be- 
come dead because not prepaid. 

In reference to the class of letters not containing money or other valuable 
inclosures, a similar state of facts seems to exist. ‘The number returned to the 
dead letter oifice for want of postage during the past seven months, to Novem- 
ber 1, was 22,259. 

Out of 37,868 letters without inclosures, the number for want of proper 


direction was..........06-. EERE OPER, Gg geet Sie ey ee 10,178 
Number entirely without address or direction........ssscsesseecees 357 



























aeeeeeeeres eeeeeeseeereeesee etree ee ee eeeeeseeeeeeeeses 10,535 





Although the number of letters conveyed by mail during the year has increased 
by many millions, (as shown by the increased revenue of over $500,000.) yet ' 
the whole number of dead letters, so far from increasing, bas rather diminished, i 





From this fact, it may be concluded that better attention than formerly is now 
given to the delivery of letters, and that the new regulations on the subject have 
had a salutary effect. 

If the proper assistance could be obtained, further improvements might, no 
doubt, be made, and the propriety of authorizing the employment of temporary “py 
clerks to make experiments with the dead letters is urged. somewhat according | 
to the plan proposed in the special report of May 7,1860. It might, perhaps, 
be sufficient for the present, simply to authorize the use of the dead letter money 
(which cannot be restored to the owners,) including what has heretofore accrued 
and that to accrue in future, or so much of it as may be necessary, for the im. 
provement of this branch of business. 

The new law concerning the return of letters, upon which the names and post- 
offices of the writers were indorsed, was communicated specially to all post- 
masters ; but, as yet, it seems to have been measurably inoperative. 
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HOW THE ARMSTRONG GUN IS MANUFACTURED, 


A visitor to the works who has never seen an Armstrong gun, must, as he 
witnesses the successive stages of its manufacture, be sorely puzzled to conceive 
what it will look like when completed ; and scarcely less is the surprise of any 
one who has seen the finished piece, at the strange shapes which its component 
parts assume during the various processes. Let us begin at the beginning, and 
observe the various steps, from first to last, in the creation of the most perfect 
piece of ordnance the world has ever seen. 

Imagine a very !ong thin bar of the finest iron, some two inches square, and 
one hundred and twenty feet in length—that is the basis of a twenty-five pounder. 
For convenience in the manufacture, the bore is divided into three pieces of 
about forty feet in length. A one-hundred pounder requires three pieces, 
each of ninety feet in length. The manufacture commences in the forg- 
ing shop, a vast dingy shed, where there is an incessant din of hammers and 
roaring of mighty furnaces, where blocks and bars of iron lie scattered in seem- 
ing confusion on every side—here almost transparent at white heat, there glow- 
ing red hot; in one corner sending out showers of sparks under the discipline 
of a huge steam hammer; in another, hissing and sputtering under a stream ; 
where stalwart, grimy men, with uprolled shirt sleeves, visors and leather aprons, 
are seen looming through the smoke, or in the {ull glare of the fires, tossing 
about red-hot bars with the indifference of salamanders, and making the anvils 
ring with thirty Cyclops’ power. 

We fix our eyes on a long, narrow furnace, in which lie a number of iron 
bars we spoke of. Suddenly the door is opened, and a fierce lurid gleam of light 
is cast through the shop. One of the men seizes the end of a bar in a pincers, 
drags it forth, and makes it fast to a roller which stands immediately before the 
furnace, and the diameter of which is equal to the rough-made tube of a twen- 
ty-five pounder when first rolled. The roller is put in motion, the bar is slowly 
and closely wound round it, just as one might wind a piece of thread round a 
reel. The roller being turned on one end, the spiral tube—number one coil, it 
is termed—is knocked off, restored to white heat in another furnace—for it has 
cooled somewhat in the rolling—and then flattened down and welded under one 
of the steam hammers till only about half as long as it was. For a twenty-five 
pounder the length of the coil, after this process, is 24 feet; and three such 
coils are welded together to form the tube. 

Before that operation is performed, however, each coil is bored on the inside, 
and pared on the outside to within a very little of its proper diameter, so that 
the slightest flaw in the welding, if any exist, may be detected. Having passed 
this test, a couple of coils, brought to a proper heat by being placed end to end 
in a jet of flame from a blast furnace, are welded by violent blows from a huge 
iron battering-ram. <A third coil is added to the other two in the same manner, 
and the tube is complete. Over this a second tube, which has been prepared just 
in the same way, is passed while red hot, and, shrinking as it cools, becomes 
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. tightly fastened. This is termed “shrinking on.” Over this again is placed a 
short massive ring of forged iron, to which the trunnions, or handle of the gun, 
are attached. 

The breech, which has now to be added, is composed of several iron slabs, 
something like the staves of a barrel, which are bent into a cylindrical form, 
and welded at the edges when red hot under the steam hammer. In the breech 
the fiber of the metal runs in the direction of the length of the gun, while in the 
other parts it winds round and round transversely. This is done to give greater 
strength to the breech in sustaining the whole backward thrust of the explosion . 
The breech thus formed is “ shrunk ” on to the ret of the gun; and to add still 
more to its strength, two double coils of wrought iron are rolled on, with the 
fiber at right angles to that of the breech underneath. The piece now exhibits 
very much the appearance of what is called a three-draw telescope—the tube, 
the trunnion piece, and the breech, representing the three draws of the glass 
when pulled out. 

So much for the rough work of the gun; we now come to the finer and more 
delicate process. Having been pared down on the outside to its proper size, 
the gun passes to the measurers, who, with an instrument called a micrometer, 
measure each part with mathematical accuracy. The slightest deviation of any 
portion from its exact size, even to the fraction of a hair’s breadth, is rigidly 
pointed out, and has to be amended. he boring and rifling of the piece are 
next performed in a large, tidy, well-lighted room, where there is no noise, or 
smoke, or confusion, as in the forging shop. The gun is placed erect in the 
boring machine, and revolves gently round the big gimlet, which slowly but 
surely makes its way downwards, scooping out the superfluous metal from the 
interior of the tube. 

Four pieces can be bored at once by each machine. This is the lengthiest 
process the gun has to go through. It has to be performed twice, each time oc- 
cupying six hours, First the gun is bored to within a one-hundredth of an inch 
in its proper diameter, and the second time it is finished. ‘he rifling is per- 
formed in a turning-lathe, and oceupies some five hours. There are thirty-eight 
fine sharp grooves, of a peculiar angular shape—‘ with the driving side angu- 
lar,” in the words of the inventor, “ and the opposite side rounded,” and the turn 
of the rifling is very slight. 

Where the touch-hole of an ordinary gun would be, a square hole is cut for 
the introduction of the vent place or stopper, which, with the breech screw, com- 
pletes the gun. The stopper is a circular piece of steel, faced with copper, 
which fits into the end of the rifled barrel with the most exact nicety. Upon 
this little piece of metal depends, in a great. measure, the efficiency of the gun ; 
because, unless it hermetically closed the cavity, a portion of the explosive force 
would escape, and the discharge would be weakened. ‘The copper facing of the 
stopper is prepared with great care. It has to be sharpened with a file after so 
many rounds, and a duplicate accompanies every gun. The touch-hole runs 
through the vent-piece down into the chamber of the gun. The breech of the 
gun receives the powerful hollow screw which presses against the vent-piece, 
and is easily tightened or loosened by means of a common weighted handle. 
When the stopper is out, the gun is a hollow tube from end to end. 
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MINES AND MINING COMPANIES OF ARIZONA. 


We find in a late number of the Mesilla Miner the following resume of the 
mines and mining companies in Arizona :-— 

Ist. Fort Fittmore Sttver Mrnixe Company.—Capital stock $1,000,000, 
in $20 shares. Maj. Jno. J. Sprague, U. S. A., President. Office 34 Pine- 
street, New York. Mines in Organ Mountains, 15 miles east of, and smelting 
furnace on Rio Grande, 4 miles S. E. of Mesilla. W.H. Ritter,engineer. Has 
six fine veins, yielding $200 per ton. Commenced work in December, 1859, 
employing fifty hands. 

2d. Sonora Expiorine anp Minine Company.—Organized in 1856, under 
charter from Ohio. Capital $2,000,000, in $100 shares, James P. Kilbreth, 
President, A. M. Searles, Secretary, Andrew J. Talcott, Superintendent. 
Leased to Charles D. Poston. Mine in Cerro Colorado Mountains near Tubac, 
ore silver and copper. First silver reduced July, 1858. 

Santa Rrra Sriver Minine Company.--Organized 1858, charter from Ohio. 
Capital $1,000,000, in $100 shares. Office 167 Walnut-street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. George Mendenhall, President ; Horace C. Grosvenor, director of the 
mines, Rephael Pumpelly, metallurgist, headquarters and mines, Santa Rita 
Mountains near Tubac. Persons employed 20; first silver reduced May 7th, 
1859. Ore silver, copper, and lead. 

Soport Mininc Company.—Organized August, 1858. Capital $1,000,000, 
in $100 shares. Office Providence, R, I. Mines near Sopori. W. B. Sayles, 
director. Not working the mine. 

Patayonta Minina Company.—-Private association—Capt. R. S. Ewell, U. 
S. A., President. Mines near Sonoita Creek, in Santa Cruz Mountains. The 
mine is valuable, aad has yielded, with very little machinery and poor furnaces, 
a fine percentage of silver. Ore silver and lead. 

Union Mininc Company.—Private association—working mines near Sonoita 
Creek ; under direction of Col. Titus. 

Tue San Antonio Mining Company or San Francisco.——Has suspended 
operations for the present. Ore silver and lead. 

Tse Canvast Minine Company.—Private company—H. Ehrenberg, Presi- 
dent; William Brown, director. Mines in Papaquearia—-a new company now 
commencing operations. ‘The mine is said to be very rich. Ore silver and cop- 
per. 

San Xavier Mininc Company.—Organized in San Francisco in 1857 ; mine 
near Tuscan. Work suspended. 

Arizona Lanp anp Mininc Company.—Capital stock $2,000,000, in $100 
shares. Organized under charter from Rhode Island. Samuel B. Arnold, 
President ; W. B. Sayles. director. Not working mines 

Tue Loycorenta Company.—Organized to work an old mine near Tubac. 
The work is progressing. Ore silver and coffper. 

COPPER. 

Arizona Coprer Mininc Company.—Capital $1,000,000, in $100 shares. 
Organized 1854, in San Francisco, by E. E. Dunbar. Major R. Allen, U. 8S. 
A., President. The company have expended much money, and now have ordered 
steam wagons to transport the copper to market, This mine is very rich. 
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Tue Santa Rita Copper Mrines.—Worked by Mr. Siqueros & Son. They 
have not completed their arrangements yet, but are smelting three tons of cop- 
per per diem. These mines were worked many years ago, and are rich and profit- 
able. Located 25 miles N. W. of Mowry City, on Mimbres River. 

Tar Hanover Correr Mines, six miles from the Santa Rita mines, were 
discovered March, 1859, by Mr. S. Harkle. The vein is ten or twelve feet 
wide. Messrs. Harkle & Thibault are working 500 hands with great profit. 

Messrs. Barcla, Daguerre, and others have opened a vein one-and-a-half anties 
from the Hanover mine, and preparing to work. 

A private company have been working on a vein half a mile from the Hanover 
mine, thought to be rich. 

A copper mine is worked 40 miles above the mouth of the Gila, on the 
Colorado River, said to be very rich. 


GOLD. 


Gita Gop Mines.—Much gold has been taken out of these mines, located 
twenty miles above the mouth of the Gila, and about two miles from the river. 
Mines are rich, but too far from water, and the necessaries of life, to include 
very extensive working. 

Brownsvittr Gotp Piacers.—Twenty miles N. W. of Mowry City, on 
Mimbres River, are now worked by a company from this place, who have dug 
a ditch, at considerable cost, one-and-a-half miles long, to throw the water on 
the placer. They have been sufficiently tested to show that they are rich. 

Col. Snively & Co. have discovered rich gold mines 15 miles north of the 
Brownsville mines, and are now working them. 

Arizona Expriorinc anp Mininae Company.—Lately organized, with ample 
means for prosecuting a geological survey. Richard Jenkins, superintendent ; 
Mr. Levy, minew. Headquarters Mesilla, on Rio Grande. 

Tae Mesinua Lanp Expiorinc anp Minina. Company.—Capital stock 
$1,000,000, in $100 shares. L. S. Owings, President. Office Grand Plaza, 
Mesilla, Arizona. This company have a good quartz lead, thought to be very 
rich, and a copper vein. They propose keeping an exploring company con- 
stantly in the field. 


SRR tt 


NEW DISCOVERY IN THE PROCESS OF DYEING, 


The dyeing trade has, it is announced, just been enriched by an important 
discovery. For a long time back, the trade has been endeavoring to avail itself 
of and to imitate the green dye used in China, (le vert de Chine,) whose bright- 
ness and solidity enjoy such just celebrity. It appears to have succeeded in ob- 
taining it from one of our (French) indigeneous vegetable substances, thanks to 
the investigations of a chemist at Lyons, who had been put on the right track 
by an instructive note which the Chevalier de Montiany had sent from China, 
along with samples of the primary substance, to the Department of Commerce, 
and which Mr. Rovner had brought to the knowledge of our Chamber of Com- 
merce and Manufactures. ‘This will be a fresh saccess to add to our numerous 
agricultural and industrial triumphs, for which the country is already indcbted 
to the intelligent efforts of our Consul-General in China. 
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RICHMOND SUGAR REFINERY. 


The refinery just opened at Richmond is described as a building 125 feet long 
by 50 feet in width, and five stories high. It is built of brick, in the most sub- 
stantial manner, upon a foundation of granite, and seems to be well adapted to 
the purposes for which it was erected. The most striking feature about the es- 
tablishment is the great number of iron and copper pipes, of different sizes, ex- 
tending in all directions, under each floor, and vertically. These pipes are in- 
tended to conduct the syrups and steam from one part of the building to another. 
The machinery and appurtenances have been constructed upon the most approved 
plan, and in accordance with the latest improvements. Indeed, it is said that 
this refinery is the most complete one, in this respect, in the United States. 
There is no handling or dipping here, the whole process being carried on by 
mechanical contrivances, beginning with the elevation of the raw material from 
the basement to the upper story. Adjoining the refinery is a bone kiln, built of 
brick, in which the “ bone black” used in the refinery wiil be made. On the 
north side of the building is the boiler house, containing three large boilers for 
generating and supplying steam to the engines and tanks. The smoke stack at- 
tached is eighty feet in height. No fire will be used in the building, as all the 
heating and boiling will be effected by means of steam from the large boilers. 
The water used for the clarification of the sugar is brought from Mount Erin 
spring, about half a mile distant, while the supply for the boilers is drawn from 
the river by means of a pump propelled by steam apparatus. All the machinery 
was made at Messrs. Merrick & Sons’ “ Southwark Foundry,” Philadelphia, 
and was put up by Mr. Wa. H. Becurez, an experienced machinist. The es- 
tablishment will turn out about 175 barrels of sugar per diem. 





IRON CARS. 


We notice another attempt to introduce iron cars for passenger purposes has 
been recently made. The side walls are made of corrugated sheets, and are of 
two thicknesses, with a space between. The advantages claimed for the iron 
cars are greater lightness, strength, and durability, than are possessed by the 
ordinary wooden car. There is a saving in weight of 30 to 35 per cent in this 
car over those in common use. This is an advantage which will be readily ap- 
preciated by every railroad man. <A saving of one to two thousand pounds in 
the weight of the vehicle makes a wonderful difference both to the power which 
drags it, and to the rails over which it is drawn, The next advantage claimed 
is greater safety than in wooden cars. In cases of accident the greatest damage 
is generally done by the splintering of the timbers. This fruitful cause of in- 
jury is entirely done away with in iron cars. The worst that can possibly hap- 
pen to an iron car is severe indentations and bruises. We are glad to see a step 
made in this direction. We regard any saving in weight and safety in a railroad 
passenger coach as a great gain. The effort seems to have been for the past few 
years to continue adding appendage after appendage, constantly increasing the 
weight of the ears, and consequently the cost of transporting passengers. We 
trust the experiment now made will prove as successful in the end as it seems to 
be in the outset. 
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HOME MANUFACTURES, 

Many of our farming friends, says the Californian, who visited the exhibition 
of the San Francisco Bay District Agricultural Society, doubtless noticed some 
samples of remarkably fine blue vitriol, of California manufacture. Feeling 
great interest in a matter so intimately connected with agriculture, we made 
some inquiries concerning this new branch of home manufacture, and were 
agreeably surprised to find that it is manufactured here now in such a manner 
that it can be afforded at a less price, and that it is in reality a very superior 
article, to any imported, either from the Eastern States or from Europe. Under 

. the new process of refining gold in the great establishment of Messrs. Atsop & 
Co. and Duncan, Suerman & Co., large quantities of pure copper are used in 
solution with sulphuric acid, aud this forms pure sulphate of copper, or blue 
vitriol. As any foreign substance would destroy the properties of the solution, 
it must necessarily be perfectly pure, and being formed as a residuary product in 
very large quantities, it can be sold at far less rates than when manufactured 
especially for consumption. 

More than fifty thousand pounds were manufactured in the few months that 
the refinery has been in operation this season, and the proprietors anticipate 
that their business will be so largely increased during the coming year, that they 
will be obliged to export a large portion of their surplus, the demand on this 
coast not being equal to the large amount they mast necessarily manufacture. 
We congratulate the farming interest on the certainty of hereafter being able 
to calculate on a supply of fine blue vitriol at low prices, and that they will not 
be the victims of speculators, who have on several occasions monopolized all 
that article in the market, and taken advantage of the farmers’ necessities to 
exact an exorbitant price. 


SAR en 


SABOTS, OR WOODEN SHOES. 


Many of our people, says the Shoe and Leather Reporter, who look upon 
wooden shoes only as objects of curiosity, as though they were relics of a bar- 
barons age, or the production of some benighted heathen of the East, may be 
surprised to learn that they are at present not only manufactured, but generally 
worn. by the peasantry of France, throughout the provinces of Normandy, 
Brittany, Auvergne, &c. The language of the Abbe Lesiano, written a cen- 
tury ago, would still apply to a considerable portion of that country :—* Among 
the curiosities in the cabinet of natural history at Oxford, they specially show 
a pair of (sabots) wooden shoes, which they designate French shoes, and the or- 
dinary shoe of the nation.” 

The principal markets are Paris, Lyons, and Nantes, whither the manufac- 
turers or master sabot makers repair once a year to make contracts with the 
tradesmen. Thus furnished with a memorandum of the number and variety re- 
quired, they return and distribute the work among the people. Men, women, 
and children leave the villages in a body, and, marching to the forests, build 
themselves huts of branches, plastered with mud, and set about their task with 
true French vivacity, chatting, singing, and laughing incessantly. Beech, birch, 
and sometimes walnut and aspen trees are cut down for material, and then be- 
gins the process of modeling into boot, shoe, and gaiter sabots. They are 
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shaped by the men, hollowed by the women, and roughly pared by the children. 
The latter are considered as apprentices, but the others receive for their services 
respectively two francs, (374c.,) and fifty centimes, (94c.,) per diem. A Freneh 
paper, the “ Moniteur de la Cordonnerie,” states that one Paris maker alone em- 
ploys in the forests of Sarthe, Orne, Cantal, and Vosges, twenty-five master 
workmen, and one thousand peasants. 

When the rough work is completed, the sabots are sent directly to the Paris- 
ian and other dealers, by whom they are finished and placed in the market for 
sale. Those called * garnished” are covered with leather; but most of them 
are at first blackened with burnt horn and other animal substances, and after- 
wards polished. The rooms in which this part of the business is conducted are 
continually filled with effiuvia, which causes serious inroads on the health of the 
operatives. 

The authority we have quoted above says that England, although regarding 
sabots with much contempt, purchases upwards of 10,000 francs’ worth annually. 
The habit of wearing wooden shoes probably arose from poverty or from locai 
necessity, and the practice has so little to recommend it, either for comfort or 
cleanliness, and seems so opposed to the progress of modern times, that we won- 
der it has not long since been abandoned. There are millions of feet in France 
which undoubtedly will, ere long, furnish employment to the manufacturers and 
workers of leather in that or some other country. 


AONE ODRARAN NE ES 


MANUFACTURE OF GAS. 


The process of manufacturing is as follows :—A panful of coal is put into an 
iron retort, under which is a furnace that heats the retort red hot, turning the 
coal partly into gas and partly into coke. The latter remains in the retort, 
while the gas passes out through a pipe half-filled with water, called the hydraulic 
main, the force in the retort being sufficient to drive it through the water and 
over the surface, but it cannot pass back, as the water acts as a seal to secure 
it. Thence it is conducted into a condensing pipe to the condensing house, 
where its heat and volume are reduced. It is then transmitted to the purifying 
house, where it passes through three distinct beds of lime, which extract the sul- 
phurous particles from it. There are test cocks attached to the purifiers, b) 
which its purity is tested. The cock is turned to let tle gas out, and a piece o! 
paper saturated in a solution of sugar of lead held over it, and if it stains the 
paper it is impure. It is said that sugar of lead wil! detect one impure part in 
40,006 cubic feet. 


CIGARETTE PAPERS. 

Mention has been made of the discovery of a new kind of paper for making 
cigarettes, and a manufactory has been established in Algiers for working this 
new invention. The paper in question is made from the refuse stalks and por- 
tion of the leaves which have been hitherto thrown away or burnt as useless. 
It has been calculated that the value of the rags from which the paper for the 
cigarettes has been usually made amounted annually to from 9,000,000 francs to 
10,000,000 frances. The benefit which France will derive from this invention 
may be therefore readily conceived, and no doubt can exist that the manufacture 
must be attended with great success, 
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STEAM WAGONS FOR COMMON ROADS. 


This is an age of progress and improvement, says the Railroad Record, and 
we know of no place where improvement is more needed or where there is a 








greater field for it than in the means of locomotion on turnpikes and common A 
roads. When the steam engine first began to exert its labor saving influence, i 
considerable attention was given to its application to locomotion; and the re- 





sulis of this direction of inventive genius have been the railroad locomotive of 
the present day. Genius has had such a rich field for study and progrees in this 
latter and more perfect mode of locomotion, that the primary idea has been, in 
a great measure, lost sight of in the grand developments of the more perfect 
system. But now that we have almost covered the civilized portions of the 
world with a network of railroads, we are beginning to revert again to the parent 
notion, and inquire, is it feasible to construct a steam wagon for traveling on our 
common roads? Can we successfully introduce steam as a means of propulsion 
for loaded wagons and stage coaches traveling on ordinary turnpikes? Most 
assuredly we can, provided we are willing to undertake the labor necessary to 
make the practical application of the power to the load. ‘The locomotive of 
thirty years ago weighed three tons. and was a very different thing, both in 
structure and appliance, from the ponderous iron-lunged steed that now sweeps 
over our roads at its easy gait of thirty miles per hour. So it will be with the 
steam wagon, its first application will be far different from its perfected form, 
and it is but reasonable to suppose that time and experience will both improve 
and cheapen it. The perfected machine will be as much superior to the first 
attempts as they will be superior to the present mode of moving by horse-power. 
Bat we should not, on that account, fail to avail ourselves of the earlier im- 
provements as they are made. It is certainly much cheaper to furnish wood or 
coal for a boiler than oats or corn for an equivalent number of horses. And 
for ease of management and docility to the will of the driver, there can be no 
comparison between the almost animate machine and the baulky animal, The 
difficulties that have hitherto beset the inventors of steam wagons have mostly 
arisen from the fact that their ideas were fixed upon too grand a scale—they + 
have aimed to make a machine of ponderous power, one that would carry along 
a huge train and drag its hundreds of tens of burden. A more practical way 
would be to begin with an engine of given capacity, say ten-horse power, and 
adapt it toa wagon, and determine by experiments on a moderate scale what 
would be its capacity for transporting loads. In this manner, at a trfling cost, 
the most important question could be readily determined and settled. From 
this commencement the inventor could build up and improve, as his success in 
the first experiment indicated. 

In a recent visit to New York city we had the pleasure of examining a road 
engine invented and built by Mr. J. K. Fisuer, and designed for transporting 
passengers at a rapid rate. The drivers are two wooden wheels five feet in di- 
ameter and six inches broad on the face of the tire, driven by two cylinders of 
seven inches bore, and fourteen inches stroke, acting directly upon the driving 
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wheels. The boiler is an upright tubular boiler thirty-two inches diameter, five 
feet high. The whole was originally placed on a wooden frame resting on easy 
springs, and was designed to be run at the rate of twelve to fifteen miles per 
hour, Experimental trips were made, and a speed not merely twelve to fifteen 
miles, but twenty-two-and-a-half miles per hour obtained. No difficulty was ex- 
perienced in ascending hills, the speed, of course, being lessened. This engine 
is now undergoing some modifications such as suggested by experience, and has 
been placed upon an iron frame, and will, we understand, be shortly tested again. 
With the improvements already made we have no doubt it will fulfill the most 
sanguine expectations of its inventor. 

This experiment on our own shore, together with the success of recent inven- 
tions in England and Scotland, warrant us in the belief that steam will be suc- 
cessfully applied to stage coaches. And the fact that a steam engine has been 
recently constructed which does successfully drag ten plows is sufficient evidence 
that it can also be applied to slow locomotion for loaded trains. We hope to 
see more attention hereafter devoted to this subject. 





IRON LOCOMOTIVE CAR. 


A new iron locomotive has been built for the use of the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago Railroad. This car is a novel invention, combining in 
itself all the parts of a complete train—engine, baggage car, and passenger car. 
It is made wholly of iron, with the exception of the flooring, sash, and seat- 
trimming, and is one of the most beautiful railroad conveyances we ever saw. 

The dimensions of the locomotive car are 77 feet in length and 10 feet in 
width. It contains 48 seats, each of which are 3 inches wider than those of 
the ordinary wooden car, and are constructed of iron. They do not revolve 
backwards and forwards, but are stationary. The back is supported merely 
by a piece of wire net work stretched between the two ends, on one side of 
which, as well as on the seat, is a covering of lead-colored plush, padded with 
hair, and on the other side leather or the same material, similarly padded. This 
wire net work is an admirable improvement, and contributes much to the com- 
fort of the seats. Besides, the seats thus constructed are very light, the whole 
number weighing 1,500 pounds less than as many of the old style car seats. In 
the center of the car is the saloon, which, in a pinch, could be made to accom- 
modate three or four more persons. Its central position is quite an advantage, 
as those who use it will not have to walk the whole length of the car to get to 
it. The interior of the car is handsomely finished ; but one blunder has been 
made in the arrangement of the windows, which are so low that a person has to 
stoop to look out of them. This arose, we understand, from giving the roof an 
unusual pitch, and will be remedied in the next car that is made. ‘he danger 
of weakness in the center from the extreme length of the car is obviated by 
running an iron truss between the trucks. ‘The sides of the car are firmly braced 
by rods connecting with the truss, rendering it stronger and increasing the chances 
of safety in case of a collision. The driving-wheels are about 36 or 40 inches 
in diameter, and are propelled by engines of twenty-horse power. The engines 
are provided with a small doctor to supply water to the boiler. This is highly 
conducive to safety, but seldom or never met with on locomotives. There is 
an ordinary brake at the rear end of the car, but one of a different description 
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has been figured out by the makers, and will be under the immediate control of 
the engineer. 

The advantages contemplated by the introduction of this locomotive car are 
several. It is more economical, as it will do nearly the same amount of busi- 
ness as an engine and two cars, with a baggage car, and costs less than the en- 
gine alone. The expense of constructing it will not exceed $8,500. It weighs 
less than 16 tons, while a train of equal capacity will weigh 85 tons. It can 
be run 120 miles with one cord of wood, while an equal quantity would only 
run a locomotive 40 miles. It is much safer, both on account of its lightness 
and of the material of which it is made. Its momentum, when going at a high 
speed, will be vastly less than that of a train of cars, and it may therefore be 
stopped at a shorter notice. Being wholly iron, there would be no splinters 
flying in case of a smash up, and the flexibility of the material would make the 
car gradually yield to a violent shock, instead of going to wreck at once. Not- 
withstanding its lightness, it can be run at great speed. 





RAILROAD ACCIDENTS DURING THE YEAR 1860. 

The following table shows the number of railroad accidents which have oc- 
curred in the United States during the year just closed, which were attended 
with loss of life and injury to persons, together with the number of killed and 
wounded, compared with the number of like accidents in 1859 :— 











- 1860. ~~ 1859. — 

Accidents, Killed. Wounded. Accidents. Killed. Wounded. 
JAM AATY... ce eeesececevcrens 11 5 7 54 
FOUPUBEY 5.0. ce ccccccccnce 10 8 82 9 6 18 
WN as es ccwanun paiaes 1 na 6 9 8 13 
BE bce cer nr ccassses 5 4 17 6 8 15 
> eee © vehecevoees 5 5 13 - 4 24 
June...... RE bowS Raab enee 4 4 88 10 47 96 
WUE Sse occdccens « agen 5 5 14 9 5 27 
OE ois os dap scchhveske 6 5 29 3 16 32 
SOPTAOL . occ cdsdeseccces 7 8 63 6 4 55 
NIE as b's oashas cae e 8 6 24 6 10 8 
November...... eccdantp le wise 4 q 5 5 15 35 
December ..... pipe Beles rea 8 5 16 4 2 34 
MMR. 500i kien bas 74 57 315 79 129 411 


The above figures do not include individual accidents, caused by the careless- 
ness of travelers themselves, or deaths or injuries resulting from the reckless con- 
duct of persons in crossing or standing upon railroad tracks where trains are in 
motion. . 

The following additional table shows the number of accidents, and the num- 
ber of persons killed and injured by accidents, to railroad trains during the last 
eight years :— 


Accidents. Killed. Wounded. 
jhe eee odds GbEO RRs OO RASS Os a0 8 138 234 496 
PSs Oa oa Lr ARWEN be bs VSss OOK OC 193 186 589 
POC Vata ses hE Meche ele ved Cecdel vee 142 116 539 
i a ne Spe eee Gh 6 pie eh eh oe 1438 195 629 
TART ota teas wa tke ed bea Os ke O eee 126 130 530 
fo ee a ee AO ee ee er Te 82 119 417 
WOOM ook va bbe se eouree’s gaecesauses be 79 129 411 
peak TL are ie nes Ege PCR IDar Pe & OPEL 74 57 815 





Total in eight years ...6..seeeeeeee 977 1,166 8,926 
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A RAILWAY IN TURKEY. 


The railway connecting Tchernavoda, (Turkish, Boghaskeni,) on the Danube, 
and Kustendjie, on the coast of the Black Sea, a distance of about forty miles, 
was opened October 4th. Travelers by this railway will avoid the many dangers 
attendant on the navigation of the Danube and the delays so common at the 
Suhpa mouth of that river. The opening of this line, which is destined to 
stimulate the commercial activity of the region, was attended by many of the 
English directors of the undertaking, and the representatives of Turkey, Greece, 
Albania, Bulgaria, and many sections of Tartary, whose costumes presented a 
very picturesque appearance. Eruem Pasua represented the Sultan on this 
occasion. The trial trip went off most successfully ; a grand luncheon, in the 
English style, awaited the guests on their arrival at Tchernavoda; and a yet 
grander dintier was provided for them on their return to Kustendjie, at the “ New 
Railway Hotel,” in the garden of which establishment a shed, handsom ly 
decorated, had been erected for the purpose. More than one hundred persons 
sat down to this international banquet. at which toasts were drunk to the health 
of Queen Victoria and the Turkish Sultan, the Pasna testifying the most cordial! 
interest in the doings of the day, and expressing his hope that similar lines of 
communication would soon be opened in every part of Turkey. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


The American Railway Review, which has now commenced its fourth volume, 
has the following on the operations of this important railway for the fiscal year, 
ending Sept. 30, 1860, compared with previous years since 1857 :— 


INCOME ACCOUNT—RECEIPTS, 


1857. i898. 1859. 1860, 
Freight......ceeecsceesceeeses $4,559,276 $3,700,270 $3,337,148 $4,095,934 
Passengers .. 8,147,627 2,582,647 2,566,370 2,569,265 
Deficiency of earnings.......... . 232,246 


Other sources............cceee : 820,338 295,495 292,042 








PR ik och cen s oo 08s ---. $8,027,251 $6,760,658 $6,200,849 $6,957,241 
DISBURSEMENTS, 


1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
Expenseson freight............ $2,269,290 $1,876,429 $1,893,155 $2,615 827 
- passengers. 2,184,226 1,610,868 1,456,274 1,665,014 
Rent Niagara Falls Railroad.....  .. 5: eeebeaws 60,900 60,000 
SR hav epeunniatavedes 970,871 976,192 970,066 985,272 
Discount on bonds oe 70,391 
Riakine fatte. iviisecinceiaccn 113,29 118,294 116,754 115,266 
Dividend, ko ES 959,782 959,782 959,782 720,000 
s August 959,782 959,782 720,000 720,000 
Lake Erie steamers ..... esi ers 44,470 . 
Surplus earnings 525,536 : 24,824 


— —-—— —_ 





$8,027,251 $6,750,658 $6,200,849 $6,957,241 

From the above it will be perceived that the passenger traffic on this road 
has not increased any since 1857, although the cost of the passenger revenues has 
varied—being 70 per cent of gross receipts in 1857, 64 per cent in 1858, 57 per 
cent in 1859, and 65 per cent in 1860. ‘The cost of moving freight was, in 
1857, 50 per cent; 1858, 51 per cent; 1859, 59 per cent; and 1860, 64 per 
cent. Thus, we see that all the advantages of increased freight earnings are 
lost to the stockholders in the additional cost of its transportation. It is to be 
regretted that no information from the company’s reports enables the shareholder 
to learn what portion of this increased cost is chargeable to through, and what 
belongs to local freights. It was generally supposed that a settlement of the 
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difficulties with the three competing trunk lines, in the autumn of 1859, would 
ice a more remunerative traffic in 1860. The construction account has been : 
increased $265,381, and the transportation expenses upon passengers are 8 per 
cent—equal to $205,541—and freight 5 per cent—or $204,796. These items, 
collectively, indicate, if we understand the report correctly, that $675,718 have 
been spent in the new work, extraordinary repairs, and rebuilding the Buffalo 
Elevator, nearly all of which items have been, until 1860, charged to construc- 
tion account. Had this plan been adopted in former years, the company would 
doubtless have been obliged to cut down its dividends as far back as August, 1857. 
The following condensed balance sheets give the financial condition of the com- 


pany since 1857 :— 














DEBITS, 
1867. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
Construction ............06- «+ $80,515.815 $30,782,517 $30.840,714 $31,106,094 
Premium on covsolidation ae 8,359,977 8,193,000 8,015,000 17,831,000 





































Cost of road ......... .--- $88,875,792 $88,825,517 $38,855,714 $38,937,094 
Mich. Cen. Lake Erie steamers... BUR oe este i ge < coe 
Buffalo State Line Railroad stock 557,800 557,800 557,800 557,800 
— Railroad stock........ 142,111 DIN a ee ck 

ond Union Railroad stock...... 6,881 7,500 21,100 . 34,700 

son River Bridge stock. ..... 10,080 10,080 10,080 30,240 
a estate O. Lee & Co.'s Bank... =n eee enw wee 34,829 85,214 

” Buf. & Ni. F. R. R. Co. 82,500 82,500 $2,500 82,500 
Fuel and supplies..-....... ... ees 860,989 286,707 150,934 
Trustees Buf. & Roch'r. R. R. Co.. 8, 156 Bie oa Bhs ier 
Bills receivable. ... iia ‘ 234,554 28,562 42,758 50,008 
Cash and uncollected revenue . 74 2'855 522,886 517,838 468,071 
Debt certificate sinking fund..... 632,000 792,000 967,600 1,147,600 
Trustees Syracuse & U. R. R. Co. seceee ivievee COUt iw ususs 
MOM CUOMO ce vcnccevices. secs Rebsee Soneeds 341,591 

MPs ccedcacchosccccoces SULACLUM $41,425,634 $41,383,605 $41,785,748 

CREDITS. 
1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
Gapltal stock... 3.6... .0.c008. $24,136,661 $24,182,400 $24,000,000 $24,000,000 
Funded Debt. 
Consolidated roads assumed..... 880,758 657,682 637,737 550,372 
Buffalo & N. F. R. R. Co. assumed 55,000 46,000 45,000 85,000 
Debt certificates............ ..-- 8,892,600 8,892,600 8,892,600  §,892,600 






Convertible loan, 1864......... 8,000,000 3,000,000 3,000,000 8,000,000 
Consolidated railroad stocks ..... 807,000 785,000 770,000 680,000 


























ME IE hid nos cca ubaness 204,000 200,000 195,000 175,000 We 
Buffalo & Niagara Falls R. R. Co. 93,500 93,000 90,000 86,000 nit iy 
Funded debt consolidated co’s... =... 1,256,000 1,225,000 1,308,000 | tir 
Telegraph Company........... 10,000 10,000 10000: . sous ia 
NO OME, ROTO, cc ccues veces. sasere 182,000 500,000 | ae 
Bonds and mortgages .......... 266,657 254,952 254,034 253,151 1 re 
Floating Debt We 
Bills payable....... eA Rhen 6 <= aie 197,033 OB,000.. ae acee 127,375 a 
Consolidated roads............. 22,526 POT ee, hv euees (ih 
Unclaimed dividends........... 4,593 3,472 5,889 9,037 vee 
Sept. expenses paid after Oct. 1. 805,071 81,925 67,555 144,317 
Interest not due " iy 861,688 $29,270 839,659 328,188 
Income account .............- - 1,826,572 1,594,326 1,619,151 1,697,012 
ENE are eae OR a «++ $41,461,654 $41,425,634 $41,833,605 $41,785,747 : y 
The aggregate funded debt shows no material change. That incurred under a1 








the act of consolidation has been retired and replaced’ by the bonds of the com- 
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ny maturing in 1876. We notice, among the assets of this year, $341,591 in 
ake propellers, which must strike stockholders with surprise, as the steamboat 
business in 1856 and 1857 brought the company in debt $238,395. 





ENGLISH RAILWAY CLERKS. 


There are some 16,000 clerks employed in English railways, and various 
benevolent schemes to provide for the need and danger of such employees, viz., 
guaranty, superannuation, and life insurance, have, from time to time, been 
agitated, and, to some extent, adopted. A preliminary difficulty with a young 
man seeking employment with an English corporation is, to find security for his 
integrity. The private system is being rapidly superseded vy public guaranty 
societies, based upon a fixed scale of premium. A writer in Herapath’s Lon- 
don Railway Journal suggests many advantages that would accrue from the 
establishment of a Mutual Guaranty Fund by the employees themsleves. Such 
employees are now subject to many onerous charges in England, such as the in- 
come tax, (deducted from the clerk hire,) life insurance, superannuation fund, 
medical, widows, death funds, &c. The plan for general protection against clerk 
peculation is becoming quite general in England, extending, now, to banks and 
other corporations. But to the writer’s suggestions :—‘I know many clerks, 
the total amount of whose payments to the guaranty society would not only sur- 
prise shareholders, but would also prove a handsome deposit in a bank. In my 
own case, I have been paying between £7 and £8 per annum. For such pay- 
ments, clerks receive, virtually, no return; it is all outgoing, and the amount is 
irrevocably sunk. Boards of directors and staffs of officials are maintained, and 
dividends paid, however, out of these premiums. The insurance of the honesty 
of railway officials must, therefore, prove a profitable business. After covering 
all losses, what a large portion of the premiums must be expended in those things 
which are certainly avoidable, and not essential to the end aimed at. If it be 
possible, then, for clerks to form a fund which shall be satisfactory to their em- 
ployers, why should they permit, as they are now doing, large undertakings to 
grow and flourish out of the premiums deducted from their salaries? It would 
seem that the matter only requires a little friendly and intelligent co-operation, 
and the kindly aid of leading officers, to be brought to a successful issue. The 
amount of the profits now being reaped by others would be immediately saved, 
and thus, by reducing the annual premiums, lead to the direct pecuniary guin of 
the assured. All moneys belonging to such a mutual society could, of course, 
be held and controlled by the directors of the several companies for the protec- 
tion of the interests of shareholders, and, at the same time, in trust for the clerks. 
In many cases, the clerks’ guaranty premiums are paid by the companies. In 
such cases, the directors have clearly an interest in furthering any economical 
arrangement. A clerks’ guaranty fund would make every subscriber personally 
interested in the probity of his colleagues. In adverting to this subject recently, 
at the office of one of the guaranty societies, the secretary thereof argued that 
it would be dishonorable in railway men to attempt such a scheme as above pro- 
posed, on the ground of the heavy expenditure which had been incurred in the 
formation of such societies. This is, of course, fallacious. These societies can 
have no locus standi upon such a ground, avy more than the older and more ex- 
pensively constructed railways have a right to expect higher rates from the pub- 
lic than newer, more economically worked, and cheaper competing lines.” 
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STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE, &c. 





COTTON IN INDIA. 


A recent Parliamentary document furnishes some new views as to the produc- 
tions of cotton in India. The leading point stated is, that cot/on can be culti- 
vated once in three years only on the same land. 

Cotton is grown in large quantities in the Tipperab Hills ; it is likewise grown 
in the Dacca and neighboring districts, but not extensively. The soil is, no 
doubt, suited for producing the finest cotton. India has an abundant popula- 
tion; and no production is better suited for the wives and families to be engaged 
in than cotton; the soil, climate, and requisites for irrigation, when that is re- 
quired, have only to be attendod to, and the result must be, with rail and other 
means of transport, an abundant supply of the finest cotton, and at a lower price 
produced than from any other part of the world. The chances are, that cotton 
may be produced more cheaply in India than in the United States. Whilst a 
man is paid a dollar a day in America, with slave iabor, in India he gets 2d. or 
3d.aday. There is an ample supply of labor for coilecting a largely increased 
cultivation of cotton. The present cost of cultivation is only 8s. per acre ; and 
for crops more highly cultivated, it would not exceed 16s. for labor and seed. 
Cotton, quite equal to the average of American, might be delivered at a seaport, 
from any part of India, at a cost of 14d. per lb. But this low cost of produe- 
tion would not much affect prices in Liverpool, till India cotton is produced in 
sufficient quantity. ‘To reduce prices in Liverpool, 2,000.000 bales in excess of 
the present supply, are wanted from India; and to produce this quantity, by 
the present method of cultivation, would require an extra 42,000,000 acres of 
land, allowing a crop of cotton from it once in 3 years, and an extra 4,000,000 
or 5,000,000 of laborers. In the opinion of Mr. Warpen, however, cotton in 
India, though it may be much improved, can never be brought to equal Ameri- 
can cotton. The seed itself degenerates The uncertainty of the market is one 
obstacle to the growth of cotton in India. Major Wineare stated that, although 
cotton may be extensively cultivated in India, a sufficient quantity cannot at any 
time be relied upon to make this country independent of American cotton. 
The production of cotton in India is determined entirely by the price. With a 
short crop in America the price rises ; and if the price of cotton in the markets of 
the world falls, then the cultivation of cotton in India is immediately contracted. 
Cotton can only be cultivated once in three years, advantageously on the same 
land. Ir most soils, where land is allowed to be fallow, a rotation of crops is 
not, however, largely practiced. 

Major-General TremENHERE thought it desirable that the European should 
purchase his cotton and look after its production and packing and cleaning. 
The effect of irrigation on the cotton plant, is to raise it from a small stunted 
plant, producing 50 or 60 lbs. of clean cotton per acre, to a large perennial plant, 
producing 500 or 600 Ibs. of cotton to the acre, quite equal in quality to any- 
thing produced in America, and worth 150 per cent more than the present na- 
tive field-grown cotton. In South Mahratta the cotton plant is an annual, the 
seed is sown towards the end of the monsoon, when the ground is full of moist- 
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ure; the bush seldom exceeds three-and-a-half feet in height, and forty pounds 
per acre of cleaned cotton is considered a fair crop. After the cotton is collected, 
the bushes are pulled up and burnt, as they all die during the hot weather from 
want of moisture. By irrigating cotton, the same bushes are retained for years. 
In quality and quantity irrigated cotton is considerably better than field-culti- 
vated cotton. A great obstruction to the cultivation of cotton is the want of 
means of transit. When railways penetrate the interior of India in any dirce- 
tion, the cost of transport to the seaboard will be so much reduced as to enable 
supplies to be contributed by districts which are now beyond the reach of the 
market. In Lower and Eastern Bengal the main difficulty of cultivation is on 
the score of inland transport. The land and water carrriage is about equal to 
the value of the article. Cotton is grown in large quantities in Tipperah Hills 
and near Dacca. The experimental farm at Dacca, however, proved a decided 
failure. One year they wanted seed ; another year they wanted money ; another 
year a blight came over it; another year a hail-storm came, and at last came a 
season of caterpillars. Considerable quantities of New Orleans cotton are grown 
in the Dharwar and in the South Mabratta countries. In Guzerat, great quan- 
tities of cotton might be produced at low prices. But in the Jroach district. 
government spent large sums of money in an experimental farm which proved 
a decided failure. Cotton is extensively grown in K handeish, and in Mysore Mr. 
Manates stated that the East India Company have been unjustly vilified on the 
score of the cultivation of cotton, and showed that they had gone to considera” 
ble expense in order to promote the cultivation of it. He argued that the sys- 
tem of land revenue and of land tenure was no more a hinderance to the profitable 
cultivation of cotton, than it is to that of indigo, jute, oil seeds, ete. European 
“agency has never been properly supplied, although its wants are unquestionable, 
for the cultivation of cotton, and for seeing to the packing or screwing and 
transit. Mr. Maneies expressed a doubt as to the use of irrigation in the cul- 


tivation of cotton. 





CULTURE OF HEMP—USE, ETC. 


Hemp is of great use in the arts and manuf»ctures, furnishing thread, cloth, 
and cordage. The article bears a near analogy to flax, not»only in form, but 
also in culture and use. ‘The bark of the stalk, as in flax, is the chief object for 
which it is cultivated, but is coarser as well as stronger in the fiber than flax. 
When grown for seed it is a very exhaustive crop, but when pulled green it is 
considered as a cleaner of the ground. In Great Britain, its cultivation is not 
deemed profitable, so that notwithstanding the encouragement it has received 
from the government of that country, and the excellent quality of English hemp, 
it is but little grown there, except in a few districts. It grows well on strong 
soils, and hence on newly cleared lands. Soon after flowering, the male plants 
may be pulled, and the female plants allowed to remain some weeks longer, to 
mature the seed. These do not preserve their vitality longer than a year, owing 
to the large quantity of oil in them. The males are tied immediately in bundles, 
the roots cut off while fresh, the upper leaves also beaten off, and it is an eligible 
practice to immerse them in water, without delay. for rotting. The females, 
which are three times more numerous than males, should be pulled very carefully , 
without shaking or inclining the summits. The seed, when separated, should be 
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spread out and turned at intervals and exposed to a current of air; otherwise, 
they ferment. 

Tbe comparative value of different sorts of hemp, as it regards durability, is 
easily and speedily tested by any one, since nearly all kinds are very short lived 
when exposed to causes favorable to decay. The Manilla will last some four or 
five months, as used in the summer season upon our steamboats. The Sisal, 
which is often sold under the name of the former, will not last much more than 
half as long. The Russian hemp, when moist and warm, will lose its strength 
in about three weeks; the American water-rotted in two weeks, and the dew- 
rotted in from five to ten days. Different experiments, however, exhibit different 
results in respect to the durability and strength of the various kinds of hemp. 

In Russia, hemp is assorted, according to its quality, into clean hemp or firsts, 
out-shot hemp or seconds, half-clean hemp or thirds, and hemp codilla. Of the 
first three sorts an immense amount is annually brought from the interior beyond 
Moscow, its quality very nuck depending on the region in which it is produced. 
That brought from Karatshev is the best ; next to this, that produced in Beleo ; 
hemp from Ysbatsk is considered inferior to the latter. As soon as the hemp is 
brought down in the spring, or in the course of the summer, it is selected and 
made up into bundles with great impartiality and exactness. A bundle of clean 
hemp weighs from fifty-five to sixty-five poods; a bundle of the out shot, forty- 
eight to fifty-five; and a bundle of half-clean, forty to forty-five—one pood be- 
ing equivalent to thirty six pounds. The external marks of good hemp are, its 
being of an equal green color and free from spills ; but its good quality is proved 
by the strength of the fiber, which should be fine, thin, and long. The first sort 
is quite clean and free from spills; the out-shot is less so; and the half-clean 
contains a greater portion of spills, and is moreover of mixed qualities and 
colors. The part separated, or picked out in cleaning hemp, is called codilla, 
and is generally made up in quite small bundles. 

Manilia hemp, commonly called Manilla white rope, affords the material of the 
most valuable cordage which the indigenous products of the Archipelago yield, 
This is known under the name of Manilla rope, and is equally applicable to 
cables, and to standing or running rigging. Jute consists of the fibers of two 
plants, called the chonch and isbund, extensively cultivated in Bengal, and form- 
ing, in fact, the material of which gunny bags and gunny cloth are made. It 
comes into competition with flax, tow, and codilla, in the manufacture of stair 
and other carpets, bagging for cotton, and other goods, and suck like fabries, 
being thus extensively used. But jute is unsuitable for cordave and other articles 
into which hemp is manufactured, from its snapping when twisted, and rotting 
in water. The attention of practical men has been directed, for a considerable 
time past to the remarkable hemp-like qualities of the China grass. It is very 
strong and beautiful in the fiber, and a simple and efficacious mode has been de- 
vised for preparing it; this method depends chiefly on the solvent powers of a 
hot solution of carbonate of soda. 

The process of rotting consists in the decomposition of the substance which 
envelops and unites the fibers, and, among the English producers, it is regarded 
as taking place much more rapidly in stagnant pools than in running water or 

, extensive lakes, in warm weather than the reverse. The time requisite varies 
from five to fifteen days, even in stagnant water. The water in which hemp has 
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been rotted has a disagreeable odor and taste, proving fatal to ‘ishes. When 
water is not at hand, hemp may be rotted in the open air by means of spread- 
ing it at night upon the green-sward, and heaping it together in the morning, 


’ before the sun’s rays have much power. In wet weather, it may be left on the 


ground during the whole day ; and should the nights be very dry, it is better to 
water it. This method is called dew-rotting, and is very tedious. Another 
method again, is by placing it in a pit, and covering it over with one foot of 
earth, after having watered it abundantly a single time ; but even this method 
requires double the time of water. After being rotted and rapidly dried, it is 
ready for canting, beating, &c. . 

These processes vary considerably, however, in different places, and the general 
oporation may be said to be one of no little nicety and hazard. Thus it will be 
influenced by the strength and vigor of the plant, the moisture or dryness of the 
season, the temperature of the air during the process, as well as the soil from 
which the plant was produced. If the operation is carried too far, not only the 
woody matter, but the fibers also, will be destroyed or injured—and if not far 
enough, it has generally been thought that the article will not dress; and thus, 
after a good crop has been produced, it may be much injured, if not spoiled, in 
the incipient stage of its manufacture. 

Exceeding good huckabacks is made from hemp, for towels and common table- 
cloths. Low priced hempen cloths are quite suitable for wear by those who are 
engaged in the coarser kinds of labor, and the finer varieties of the fabric are 
sometimes very strong and warm. They possess this advantage over most de- 
scriptions of linen—that their color improves in wearing, while that of linen 
deteriorates. But the great consumption of hemp is in the manufacture of sail- 
cloth and cordage, for which purposes it is peculiarly fitted by the strength of 
its fiber. More than one hundred and eiglity thousand pounds of rough hemp 
are used in the cordage of a first-rate man-of-war, including rigging and sails. 

In rope making, the fibers of hemp which compose a rope seldom exceed in 
length three feet and a half, at an average. They must, therefore, be twined 
together so as to unite them into one—this union being effected by the mutual 
circumtorsion of the two fibers. If the compression thereby produced be too 
great, the strength of the fibers at points where they join will be diminished so 
that it becomes a matter of great consequence to give them only Such a degree 
of twist as is essential to their union. The first part of the process of rope 
making by hand, is that of spinning the yarns or threads, which is done in man- 
ner analagous to that of ordinary spinning. The spinner earries a bundle of 
dressed hemp round his waist, the two ends of the bundle being assembled in 
front. Having drawn out a proper number of fibers with his hand, he twists 
them with his fingers, and fixing this twisted part to the hook of a whirl, which 
is driven by a wheel put ir motion by an assistant, he walks backwards down 
the ropewalk, the twisted part always serving to draw out more fibers from the 
bundles round his waist. 

The spinner takes care that the fibers are equally supplied, and that they always 
enter the twisted parts by their ends, and never by their middle. As soon as he 
has reached the termination of the walk. a second spinner takes the yarn off the 
whirl and gives it to another person to put upon a reel, while he himself attaches 
his own hemp to the whirl hook, and proceeds down the walk. When the per- 
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son at the reel hegins to turn, the first spinner, who has completed his yarn, 
holds it firmly at the end, and advances slowly up the walk, while the reel is turn- 
ing, keeping it equally tight all the way, till he reaches the reel, where he waits 
till the second spinner takes his yarn off the whirl-hook, and joins it to the end 
of that of the first spinner, in order that it may follow it on the reel. 

The next part of the process previous to tarring, is that of warping the yarns, 
or stretching them all to one length, and also in putting a slight turn or twist 
into them, The third process is the tarring of the yarn. Sometimes the yarns 
are made to wind off one reel, and, having passed through a vessel of hot tar, 
are wound upon another, the superfluous tar being removed by causing the yarn 
to pass through a hole surrounded with spongy oakum; but the preferable 
method is thought to be to tar it in skeins or hanks, which are drawn by a cap- 
stan with a uniform motion through the tar kettle—great care being necessary 
in this process that the tar is neither boiling too fast or too slow. Yarn for 
cables requires more tar than for hauser-laid ropes; and for standing and run- 
ning rigging, it requires merely to be well covered. The last part of the pro- 
cess is to lay the cordage. For this purpose two or more yarns are attached at 
one end to a hook. The hook is then turned the contrary way from the twist 
of the individual yarn, and thus forms what is called a strand. Three strands, 
sometimes four, besides a central one, are then stretched at length, and attached 
at one end to three contigious but separate hooks, but at the other end to a 
single hook ; the progress of the twists of the strands round their common axis 
is so regulated that the three strands receive separately at their opposite ends 
just as much twist as is taken out of them by their twisting the contrary way 
in the process of combination. 








WHEAT PRODUCTION IN IOWA. 

We find a communication in the Bellevue Courier which shows the wheat pro 
duct of Jackson County for 1860 to be 627,024. The statement is founded upon 
reports made by reliable persons in every township but four ; and from the four 
townships from which no report was obtained, the amount of their production 
is estimated from other data :— 


Townships. No. acres. No, bushels, Av. yield. 
GM ib ce cc ccccccsesceces cimes 2,597 60,077 23 28.100 
pO EASES gn Re sa ears GP ree Ean an a 2,210 49,250 22 28.100 
Prairie Springs .......++++++ ai ee acwse 2,400 438,279 18 8.100 
PE essa nec nenecaee ccenendeue® 1,946 43,935 22 567.100 
Farmers’ Creek .........- ccaceea neues 940 25,028 26 62.100 
CUM IBGE A Civc ce vewccsnciccens * 2,049 44,181 21 36.100 
Tete des Morts......cscscscccseccrece 1,7€5 81,475 17 88.100 
Maquoketa ......cc0 secsccececeeees 1,319 29,245 22 17.100 
Monmouth. ........-eceeee eke scene ee 867 20,825 24 2.100 
Brandon peeeeesseeseseeeses eesseerese 465 9,806 20 
Fairfield .......... Sunes Meee es OHS 1,717 88,227 22 26.100 
RR i ckas waceaed seeee e@eeveevevearveee 882 8,729 22 85.100 
P Cas ahb es ke hbo sae 4 60 aren a ia 1,853 $8,807 21 
South Fork..........+.. PRL ous oelaee ce Ogre 27,100 pee 
Richland ..... @eeroeseseesereeereeerere cece 88,807 ee 
Basler... cccescecce AME aper ape? Per Breer Swati 88,807 iii 
Washington .........:eeeseeesecerees eee 13,000 ee 
BOAVGG sco cc tcc cs ces cccscctccce ote 20,000 me 
Add 1.10 toreport of towns..........+ seve 46,946 és 

Total estimated.......ccsccccccccccrececcce 627,024 
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PUBLIC LANDS. 
It appears from the anoual report of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office that the area of the several States and Territories of the United States is— 


9 ig a i oi oo Gen vb i demo cdicsas 3,010,370 
Acres. . eeoeveeeseeseooee @eeseeeteeeeveeeeseoeseeees 1,926,686,800 


To which added water surface, lakes, rivers, etc., we have a surface of over 


3,250,000 square miles. 

Pursuant to executive orders there have been proclaimed for sale during the 
five quarters ending September 30, 1860, 16,385,361 acres, and during the past 
month, viz. : under date 22d October, 1860, in California, 3,685,287 acres. 

By acts of Congress of 1856 and 1857 grants were made to eight States to 
aid in the construction of forty-five railroads, as follows :— 


Towa.... ..-2+++2..ncres 2,431,541 | Michigan............acres 957,666 
Alabama ....cseceeeeeee 1,868.275 Mississippi. .......2+-0005 171,550 
WAGGA ue 6 ks Ce Saas so 68 1,759,160 Minnesota.. eeseeeeneseeees 581,904 
Louisiana .....ss.eceeeee 995,845 bance 

Wisconsin. ...csssecesece 211,063 Re rn 8,977,004 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS FROM MARCH 1, 1857, TO SEPTEMBER 80, 1860, 


Public lands and private claims surveyed.............++ wn 54,013,555 

Quantity sold for cash ..........scessececcrceecs 14,347,887 
Purchase money . $9,160 aT 86 

Located and bounty land warrants. . é 15,575,962 

Certified under railroad grants. , “eve 8,977,004 

Appro roved to States under ewamp lands . ‘ 5,482,263 
aced by surveys returned for confirmed ‘private claime in Cal- 

i Eee L aP ETL LTE CELL. CEL ERE LE oe 8,101,223 


RRR SES SESE ats te eatin aa eee pa e@ereeaeoe e@eneeeoe @eeeee 47,484,339 
These land sales are embraced in 171,211 certificates of purchase. 





AGRICULTURE IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The Colonial Government Gazette publishes an extract of the agricultural 
statistics of the last season, but the detailed tabular statements have not yet 
been issued. It appears that the total number of acres under cultivation in the 
colony last season, inclusive of 50,266 acres in fallow, was 361,884} acres, show- 
ing an increase in the land crop, as compared with the previous year, of 39,4454 
acres. The area on which wheat crops were grown was 218,216 acres, and the 
total yield was 2,103,411 bushels ; being an increase over the previous year of 
area to the extent of 29,513 acres, but a decrease in the total amount produced 
of 6,133 bushels. It follows, of course, that the average yield of wheat at the 
last harvest must have been miserably small ; it is stated in the abstract before 
us at 9 bushels 36 pounds. In barley there has been a falling off in both area 
and yield, as compared with the previous year, to the extent of 986 acres and 
64,822 bushels. The average yield of barley is stated at 12 bushels 44 pounds. 
In oats there has been a decrease, amounting to 763 acres and 528 bushels. In 
potatoes there has been an increase of cultivation, with a decrease of produce 
—570 acres in excess of the breadth of the previous year having been put un- 
der crop, while the yield fell short of the previous year, by 4,3233 tons, Hay 
stands in the same position, the area under crop having been increased by 9,2913 
acres, and the produce having fallen short by 2,798} tons. 





—" 
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MILITIA FORCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The following is an abstract of the United States militia, from the Army 
Register* :— 





Year. Officers. Men. Total. 

sai svc cdk Katine be ucne ss 1851 2,832 73,830 76,662 
IU fi-0's 6s en ches 684 0s0Weee 1854 1,132 84,922 36,054 
MINI odie eenccevacecneccs 1857 830 207,400 207,780 
Connecticut. ........cccccsecccese 1858 293 61,812 51,605 
ME ci 6d ope scars euneaee 1857 447 8,782 9,229 
MNES voice coaeks scanseseseue 1845 620 11,502 12,122 
WPIIN. ov cccccccveccccsecsccee 1850 5,050 73,649 18,699 
MNES irc ksec eo cncaesuecepace 1855 cin Seawe 257,420 
Ns cp ikeccesagavegeencesiyee 1832 2,861 51,052 58,918 
MINDS bv cen asuecaagescasecne 1852 4,870 84,109 88,979 
ES EES Cee SPE 1858 2,788 88,496 91,284 
MN US Ss victhcc sive bacecdsewas 1856 804 18,249 18,552 
OT EEE SS SAE age suaeee 1838 2,897 44,467 46,864 
Massachusetts...........cccecsecs 1860 603 153,956 155,389 
SIN io fb bo kbs canceccetaers 1854 2,838 94,236 97,094 
DIR 5s Gs ie cca we be aes 1851 7 1,996 2,003 
Mississippi.......ccesceeseeesees 1838 825 35,259 38,084 
Missouri...... ease nis skp aon 1853 88 117,959 118,047 
New Hampshire. ..........0s+0+s 1854 1,227 $2,811 33,538 
DO BOOT. cocccccsecnsscesvas 1852 ane peru 81.984 
Rb. ccus cacpeeecebsnce 1860 7,388 454,000 469,430 
North Carolina,........0..ceese0- 1845 4,267 75,181 79,484 
_, Se causa chessi pe 1845 2,051 174,404 176,455 
Pennsylvatiia......cc.ccecesesoes 1855 cose tees 147,973 
Rhode Island...........0..0000- 1858 156 16,555 16,711 
South Carolina... ......e.eseceee 1856 2,599 83,473 86,072 
TOI os. onic bas cddccdiccas 1840 8,607 67,645 71,252 
MIL: scnns cov vcd dbsnencans 1847 1,248 18,518 19,766 
ME oo dn cd es ceeveed¥iceccace 1843 1,088 22,82 28,915 
WE ii icisiEAN cc 1088 i A ae ee 150,000 
WII io os asks oe be bocce 1855 1,142 60,179 61,321 
District of Columbia............+ 1852 226 7,975 8,201 
Utah Territory.........seeeeeees 1853 285 2,536 2,281 
Mc deisbeiciwin das eas’ 53,589 2,086,520 2,862,614 





GROWTH OF NEW ORLEANS. 


In 1810 the total population of the city was 17,242. The census for 1820 
gives a population of 27,176. In 1830 the returns show 46,310 inhabitants. 
In 1840 we had a population of 102,193. ‘The census of 1850 gives us 116,375 
souls, and that for 1860 swells the number up to 170,766. With the single ex- 
ception of the period frem 1840 to 1850, the growth of New Orleans has not, 
since 1810, fallen below 46 per cent in ten years, and its increase during the last 
decade is nearly in the ratio of the growth of New York, and above that of 


Philadelphia and Boston for the same period. 





* No returns from Towa and Oregon, and the Territories of New Mexico, Washington, Kansas, 
and Nebraska, 
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CENSUS STATISTICS OF MARYLAND. . 


The following table will show the census returns of the State of Maryland, 
together with the comparisons of the census which was taken in 1860. It will 
be observed that, as far as Baltimore city and Howard County are concerned, 
there cannot be any comparison made, for the reason that the returns of the 
seventh census made an aggregate of both Baltimore city and county, and since 
that time Howard County was established by an act of the General Assembly 
of the State, being formed from sections of Anne Arundel and Baltimore 


Counties :— 
: Free inhabitants. —-—Slaves—— —-Deaths—, —Dwellings— 
Counties. 1860, 1850. 1860. 1850. 1860. 1860. 1860. 1860. 
Alleghany........ 28,680 21,683 844 724 500 150° 4,584 8,850 
Anne Arundel.... 16,179 16,542 7,870 11,249 148 496 29384 3,712 
Baltimore... ...- 51,450 ...-. 8170 .... 660 ... 18,829 .... 
Calvert... ....0. 6,889 3,680 45138 4486 205 91 1,116 1,006 
Caroline.......... 10,409 6,096 4789 808 89 "6 1,865 1,626 
Carroll.........0. 23.559 18667 802 975 208 168 4,455 8,467 
Cecil............. 22,891 16,472 951 844 240 2299 4,114 8,056 
Charles........... 6,846 65,655 9,613 9,584 260 298 1,892 1,885 
Dorchester. ....... 16,204 10,747 4,128 4,282 182 187 8178 2,705 
Frederick......... 48,631 383,814 3,248 39138 3832 581 17,627 6,897 
Harford... ......0 21,747 14,418 1,813 2,166 3865 246 8,998 2,977 
ee vier awh 10,781 6,616 2,668 2,627 118 127 1,892 1,584 
Montgomery. ..... 18,085 9,485 53868 6,114 260 287 1,801 1,028 
Prince George's... 10,856 8,901 11,656 11,510 222 449 2,029 1,875 
Queen Anne’s .... 11,817 6,936 4,177 4,270 161 824 2,084 1,864 
St. Mary's ....... 8,684 6,223 6550 5842 198 270 1,851 1,512 
Somerset ........ 19,976 13,885 65,097 5588 178 626 38452 3,158 


Talbot.........00- 11,077 7,084 8,756 4,184 246 240 2,024 1,751 
Washington...... 28,122 26,9380 1,126 2,090 214 859 6,288 5,052 
Worcester ......- 16,555 18,401 8,602 3,444 162 246 3,161 2,884 
Howard ........-- 10,521 . 2,894 .... 154 1,802 


Baltimore city.... 211,824 174,858 8218 6,718 2583 4,286 $3,151 30,065 





Total......-- 646,288 492,666 85,3882 90,868 .... .... 105,567 81,708 


It will be perceived that the increase of population in the State for the last 
ten years is 148,531. ‘The decrease in the number of slaves is 4,986 ; decrease 
of deaths, 3,224, and the increase in the number of dwellings 23,859. It is 
worthy of remark that the above returns are complete, and compiled from the 
official returns, with the exception of Alleghany County, in which several small 
precincts in the mountain region of the county are yet to hear from. The total 
amount of the population in the State is 731,565, whilst that of the year 1850 
was 583,034. 

In 1850 the State had 90,368 slaves, and, as the number now is 85,882, the 
decrease is 4,986. The decennial movement of population in Maryland, since 
the year 1790, is shown by the following figures :— 


Years. Whites. Slaves, Total. 

TTOO0. oc ceccccecsens CO bovceesecevece 216,692 103,036 819,728 
1BOO id vin.0.v.0'b.0'0'00 bbdA2 Cos dnteees eu 285,918 105,635 841,548 
1810 .a2 decvene nn dnndedeemen ee panae 269,084 111,502 880,546 
TOsUccccescacececes keene wensae tine 299,952 107,398 407,350 
1880... .ccccsceee we céeeda aces eeu ° 844,046 102,994 447,040 
1640 Wsocicnvcssinnd (ick aeewee <eaewen 880,812 89,737 470,049 
TRO b kos 509.5250d440n ee Keb beesen eee 492,666 90,868 588,034 


646,288 85,882 781,665 
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POPULATION OF CHARLESTON. 


By these tables it will be seen that since 1850 the increase of white inhabi- 
tants has been 3,315, while the number of slaves has decreased 3,926 within the 
same period ; the free colored having also decreased 184. It will be borne in i 
mind, says the Charleston Mercury, that the recent census was taken during the ‘ 
period that there was an unusual absence of our citizens, in their annual migra - “tk 
tion to the Northern and other summer resorts. The larger relative increase of on 
the Upper as compared with the Lower Wards is to be partly ascribed to the 
fact that the augmentation being largest of the working classes, cheaper rents, 
in a class of houses for which there was abundant room in the suburbs, has had 
much to do in producing the difference :— 

POPULATION OF THE CITY OF CHARLESTON ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS OF 1860. 


Wards. White. Freecol’d. Slaves. Total. { Wards. White. Freecol’d. Slaves. Total. 
es 2,397 19 1,120 8,596/)6.... 8,428 765 2,000 6,198 
Bias 2,049 99 2,727 4,875)7.... 1,880 160 584 2,579 
ee 8,854 288 1,648 6,740/)8.... 2,495 601 879 38,875 
C54 4,685 728 8,258 8,666 —_—- —— —_- 
ae 2539 687 1,445 4,671! Total 23,827 3,257 13,606 40,195 





























Census oF 1850. 
Ward, White. Freecol’d. Slaves. Total. White, Freecol’d. Slaves. Total. 
LAus 2,807 165 2,446 65,418 | Neck 4,570 1,442 4,848 10,852 
Rice 2,750 819 8,209 6,278 —_—- — —— 
ee 4,386 618 8,241 8,148] Total 20,012 3,441 19,582 42,985 4 
ase 5,499 997 5,796 12,292 a } 











et 


WESTERN POPULATION. ee: 


Mississippi returns a population of 783,715, being an increase of 187,189 in 
ten years. This is rather more than the population of Wisconsin, which foots 
up at 777,771. Mississippi was admitted as a State in 1817, having been first 
settled in 1698. Wisconsin was admitted in 1848, and first settled, like Missis- 
sippi, in the latter part of the 17th century. The progress of the two States 
compare thus :— 

















Year. Mississippi. | Year. Wisconsin. 

MCE ys yi vs es scccece 8,860 | 1886... ce ccsccscscecsccs 11,683 i 
BR cabeG hi pvcvecs. secs CRIBS TNR iii oi A See 80,945 AE 
SE ee TEMA ORs os ciididikedvkotectuxes 44,478 
Dic ccs Guscenccccu | WUMORE FIUARL ccs Vilboices ceeccce .. SRE i 
WU iets Sv dccccs ccd:  CUBRBT 1 ORE cvs cuccncdeus ccdccc.: Se . 
a cai dees ccc ccu ve COORUG TOU, ooo sands cnccicasixe 805,391 | 
TN ick eiRe cu iu kadecss  TOBRIGT INNO. i civkdccicccdecece. TUR : 










MINNESOTA. 







The following is the summing up of the marshal of the census of Minnesota : 
Total po lation. eeeereeveaeeeeee tee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 175,525 
——— 19,095 
Number of mannfacturing establishments............ 563 
Number of deaths........0..ccceccecceseccccsscces 1,295 






The total area of Minnesota is estimated at 81,159 square miles, so the popu- 
lation of the State on the lst of June, 1860, was a little over two persons to the 
square mile. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
The following table gives a summary of the new census as complete as prac. 
ticable, and will interest the public :-— 


Counties. 1840. 1860. Gain. 1860. Gain. 
Hartford,......cccsssesses 55,629 69,957 14,328 90,065 20,108 
New Haven ........20000% 48,619 65,588 16,969 97,462 $1,874 
New London............;. 44,463 61,812 7,849 61,832 10,020 
TRON kn 6 66 od. 00 004) 50 49,917 59,775 9,858 77,685 17,910 
Windham Sas soe seasceues 28,080 81,081 8,001 84,618 3,537 
Litchfield scone sercenevece 40,448 85,2538 4,805 47,866 2,618 
Middlesex ..........ee00s 24,879 27,216 2,387 31,086 3,870 
TORE cs cdasdavenscne tus 17,980 20,091 2,111 21,224 1,183 











Total................ 210,015 370,782 60,755 461,838 91,065 
The gain for the last ten years is greater than for fifty years, from 1790 to 1840. 





ORDER OF ODDFELLOWS, 


At a meeting of the Order, Mr. Kipper gave some interesting statistics of 
their progress during the past thirty years, from which we glean the following :— 


1830. 1838. 1860. Aggregate. 


Number of Lodges........ 58 114 8,548 3,548 
Initiations... .......00. rete 1,598 2.006 16,980 408,680 
Members . 8,036 8,176 178,818 

shend OH; "27 48 $47, 131 04 $1, “— 08 $19,845,841 92 


Brothers relieved...... ones 231 6,276 $24,726 
Widowed families relieved. . 23 3620 85,350 
Deaths 15 1,597 24,211 
Paid for relief...........+. eee $4,505 55 $548,746 95 $7,202,374 87 

“ educating —— 315 92 12,692 07 165,803 37 

“ burying dead.. 617 85 59,754 88 1,208,849 95 
Aggregate amount relief... ges ee 5.44081 621,19390 8,478,528 41 

The system of benefits went into effect in 1838. The aggregate of benefits 
above given is consequently for only twenty-three years. 

The aggregate amount of relief is exclusive of special applications for assist- 
ance from widows and non-affiliated brethren, and of contributions made outside 
the Order by Lodges during the prevalence of cholera and yellow fever, which 
have been very ‘considerable. 


NORTH CAROLINA CENSUS. 


The following is a statement of the population by the census of 1860, as com- 
pared with that of 1850. The free colored for 1860 is included under the gen- 
eral heading of free :— 





Free. Slaves. Free colored. Total. Federal pop. 
687,830 339,867 1,027,197 891,250 
553,028 288,548 27,463 869,039 753,619 


RPRAALD AOL AA LLL te 


IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES, 

There is a considerable increase in the immigration of the past year, the total 
number being put down at 103,621, distributed as follows :— New York, 44,000 ; 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 14,000 ; New England, 12,000 ; Southern States, 
4,000 ; Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and Cal- 
ifornia, 20,000; Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, and Canada, 10,000. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF AMERICAN COMMERCE, 


Before entering upon the regular study of the question, we would say a few 
words relative to the national marine or navy of the United States, which if it 
was to us, as to other nations—a cumbersome excrescence—we should pass over 
in silence. But it must be taken into consideration from the day that the worm- 
eaten barriers, which separated nationatities, crumbled beneath the breath of 
intelligent fraternity ; from the day on which the American Republic ceased to 
be subject to a jealous, malevolent European power, we shall endeavor to prove, 
in a few words, that this country is not so weak in maritime or naval power as 
they would make us. In spite of the just aversion manifested by the American 
people to a large and expensive standing army and navy, we must remember 
that we should not leave without the means of defence our vast sea coast, which 
is but too accessible to our neighbors who may become our enemies. 

In the month of January, 1855, our navy consisted of eleven ships-of-the-line, 
thirteen frigates, nineteen sloops, three brigs, two schooners, five vessels serving 
as store-ships, and twenty-four steamers of war ; add to this some half a dozen 
steam frigates. Of these, there are now thirty-two vessels in commission, em- 
ploying in the entire naval service four thousand five hundred men. 

What is this small number of ships and men, when compared with the mam- 
moth fleets of England or France? The British navy consisted, in the same 
year, of five hundred and forty-four frigates and sloops-of war, one hundred and 
fifty small vessels, ninety-four ships of-the-line, and seventy-two gun boats—re- 
quiring one hundred and fifty thousand men! Now, would it not appear absurd 
to suppose that our small navy could cope with the enormous one of England ? 
Yet in the war of 1812 it was proven that it is not sufficient to have the 
superiority of numbers to bear off the victory. We have a maritime force in 
our merchant-ships, which are at all times ready to be employed in their country’s 
service ; for which their superior construction, their solidity and swiftness, 
admirably fits them. The facilities for building, and the dispatch with which 
any number of ships can be built, launched, and fitted out, gives us advantages 
which other nations do not enjoy. ‘The Missouri and Mississippi made on their 
trial trip, on the Delaware, nearly twenty-four miles per hour. But our ships- 
of-war have proven tbeir superiority over those of equal rate, belonging to other 
nations. One of our seventy-four gun ships is equal to a ship of one hundred 
guns of the British or French navy, as our ships carry more instead of less gun 
than their rate, and heavier metal than European vessels of thesame class. The 
British are perfectly well aware of this fact ; for in the London Times, of the 
29th of March, 1856, the following remarks appeared :--“ We have observed 
that an American line-of-battle-ship excites the admiration of all observers for 
her number of guns, weight of metal, sailing qualities, and enormous armament. 
They carry, together with heavy guns, twenty-two seventy-four pounders! Our 
government would, perhaps, do well to profit by the example, and arm our line- 
of-battle-ships in the same manner. In the last war with America we were 
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generally beaten, more by their weight of metal, than from any lack of skill or 
courage on our part.” Certainly the writer of the above placed his thumb on 
one of the causes of the numerous defeats experienced by the British fleet in the last 
war with this country. He might have attributed our victories, in a great mca- 
sure, to the superiority of the American commodores—to the skill, intrepidity, 
and bravery of our Perry, Cuauncex, Decator, and others. These illustrious 
seamen proved by their success that the victory does not depend upon the grade 
of the commander. and that the republicans of the Union in interdicting the 
grade of admiral in their national marine, did not rob it of any of its strength 
or its superiority. It matters little whether the officer who leads our navies to 
battle be called commodore or admiral. * The officer who directs a fleet should 
be chosen from among the most able, and not from among those who have the 
greatest interest at Washington. The triumphs of our navy in the war of 1812, 
at a time when our Republic might be said to be but in its infancy, gave ample 
scope for the hope that the emblem of our freedom—the glorious flag of a free 
people, will never be lowered without being gallantly defended. During that 
eampaign of three years, against the greatest power of Europe, then in the 
plentitude of her power, it was our lot, almost invariably, to encounter them 
under the disadvantage as to numerical force ; and it required no small degree 
of ability and courage to triumph over the British sailor, and to call forth the 
following tribute of praise from even the enemy with whom we were at war:— 
“T fully and voluntarily give to Americans my humble tribute of praise for the 
ability and the courage of their officers and seamen. All nations can, perhaps, 
furnish men of equal skill and courage, equally capable of those magnanimous 
and chivalrous actions, which bespeak a great and free people ; but the military 
courage that has been made manifest during the short period of American his- 
tory, only shows that that people are not inferior to any on the face of the earth !” 
It is, above all, in our patriotism, in the sentiment of liberty, that we depend ; 
upon the love of liberty and our country that we place our chief reliance in the 
hour of danger. It is this which would, in a case of necessity, enable us to 
launch in a single month a thousand ships—inirepid privateers, the terror of our 
enemies—of foreign merchantmen. The powers of Europe are well aware that 
our naval strength lies in our merchant ships ; hence their earnest desire that 
Mr. Marcy should strictly adhere to the treaty of 15th of April, 1845, and re- 
nounce the natural right of war—to arm letters of mark. This was fortunately 
refused, because the right of neutrality was not guarantied inviolate; and be- 
cause our maxim, “ free ships make free goods,” “ the ships being neutral render 
the merchandise neutral,” was not adopted by the governments of Europe, and 
hence we remain doubly armed—with a small but well equipped, well managed, 
and well commanded navy, the largest mercantile marine in the world, the 
smallest schooner of which can within a month be transformed into a formidable 
corsair! All that is required is that which our floating schools are calculated 
to supply—an adequate number of able American seamen. 
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STICK TO YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 


It is not peculiar to this country, says the Boston Journal, to “ run everything 
into the ground,” as the phrase goes, but it certainly is done to a greater ex- 
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tent, and with more rapidity here than elsewhere. No matter what branch of 
business may be established—anything, from the growing of potatoes to the 
manufacture of gold watches ; from the cutting of timber in the forest, to the 
manufacture of ships and houses ; for trade to the Isle of Shoals, to voyages to 
the extremes of the earth—anything and everything which bas the credit of be- 
ing profitable, is rushed into by all fsorts of people, till the tables are fairly 
turned, and great losses follow great profits. Without going back many years, 
we have twice seen the lumbering business in Maine, from a state of ordinary 
activity, which left a handsome profit to those engaged in it, swelled up—prices 
raised—lands changing hands at rapidly rising rates, thousands of people rush- 
ing into it who did not know hemlock from maple, and twice collapsed, to the 
infinite damage of all concerned. Twice have we seen ship-building in New 
England carried to the same extremes. Men did not know a schooner from a 
ship, taking up their investments in stocks and mortgages, even borrowing money 
on accommodation paper, in their haste to share in the fabulous profits to be 
made by navigation, with the same results. So of all other kinds of business, 
our readers can readily recall without our aid, the ups and downs that have 
taken place within twenty years, and it is safe to say that in all our pursuits, 
there has not been one of any note which has not within that time been “run 
into the ground.” Al! these failures are the result of enterprise, doubtless, but 
of a very poor sort of enterprise, which depends upon the judgment of others, 
and follows the lead, without question, of whoever says, “ I have made money.” 
It is safe, therefore, to predicate of any business, that when it pays large profits, 
its race, as a profitable business, will speedily be ran—so may many who strike 
in speedily, while the late comers will not only ruin themselves, but cut down 
the profits of their predecessors to a point so fine, as to leave them merely nominal, 
if not worse. Another disadvantage of this course of things is, that credit is 
thereby expanded to a serious extent, because men who embark in a business 
which has the reputation of being profitable are not much scrutinized. “ He is 
in the shoe business-—-everybody is making money at that—of course his note is 
good.” Or, “ He is in the book trade ; see how many men have got rich in it ; 
why should not he?” Or, “ He owns a ship, and a ship in these times is a for- 
tune to any man.” And so the new shoe-man, or book-man, or ship-owner, if he 
has sense enough to look wise, and modestly admits, when pressed to it, that 
“his business is really not a bad one,” will soon get a line of credit far beyond 
his real deserts, spread himself on it, compete sharply for business, sell without 
profit, trust others as freely as others trust him, and finally collapses—an empty 
shell being left where his creditors all along believed in a full egg. Asa general 
rule, these collapses happen to the latest comers, tor the reason that the old es- 
tablished concerns in any trade are able to make the two ends meet, where the 
new ones will lose ten per cent. But the result is the same, namely, to bring 
the business into discredit, as well as destroy for a time all the profits of it. 
We have seen the time when the book-trade notes were looked upon with any- 
thing but favor ; when shoe-and-leather paper, even with large rates of exchange, 
did not tempt shrewd bankers; when to be known as a large owner of ships 
was withering to a man’s credit. 

The misfortunes we have spoken of arise from the eager, restless, money-get- 
ting spirit which is never satisfied with small things, but is ever on the watch 
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for some opening which promises a fortune speedily, and rushes into whatever 
other people appear to be getting rich by, in too many cases without the 
slightest knowledge of the business itself. Those who are brought up to a busi- 
ness—who know all about it—should never leave it for something which looks 
better. By sticking to what they know they will generally get a living—some- 
times get rich ; by rushing into something new, they will learn too late for 
remedy that they have lost the bone and have not seized the shadow even. The 
man who knows all about a ship, from the keel up, who understands all her wants, 
and the cheapest way tosupply them, will make a living profit, while the amateur, 
who only knows what others tell him, will lose. The foreign trader, who knows 
exactly the wants of the market to which he sends his ships, will succeed ;_ while 
another who gets his information from the prices-current, and general informa- 
tion which is open to everybody, will fail. So in any other business. Let every 
one stick to what he knows. By following this rule a man will oftentimes find 
himself far astern, apparently, of his more adventurous neighbors ; but in nine 
cases out of ten, at the end of thirty years he will look back from the safe posi- 
tion he occupies, upon the wrecks of those same adventurers all along the road. 
Stick to the occupation, trade, or business, that you know all about. 


An 


LIES IN TRADE, 


Men of scrupulous veracity in the common relations of life often justify them- 
selves in deceptions of trade by the plea that such deceptions are common, and 
it is only by shrewdness that one can hope for eminent success. But lying is 
lying everywhere, and every man is forbidden to follow the multitude in doing 
evil. The British Mercantile Courier says that it is a vulgar fallacy that lies 
are lies only when spoken. Some persons even assume that lies are not lies if 
uttered to push the sale of merchandise—at least. that they are only “ white 
lies.” The essence of a lie consists in the attempt to deceive—in making a false 
representation. Whatever be the motive, if it involves deception, it is a breach 
of the moral law. 

There can be no doubt that the shopman who asserts that a print will wash 
when he knows it will not utters a deliberate lie. If he make the assertion with 
mental reservation that “all the color will vanish in the process” it is still a 
lie, and even if he is doubtful on the point it is equally so, because he attempts 
to make an impression on the mind of his customer that may be adverse to the 
truth. he tickets with figures and hair-like strokes, too often exhibited in win- 
dows—the calling “ Hoyle’s” prints which are not Hoyle’s, and flannels “ real 
Welch ” which are not real Welch, and such like, are lies of too gross a charac- 
ter to require one word of comment. 

Concealment of truth comes under the same category of lying. The publisher 
who appends critical notices of reviewers to his list of books, leaving out qaali- 
fying passages, lies. So does the shopman who purposely conceals defects—the 
manufacturer who sends a 34 inch cloth for what is usually 36 inches wide, and 
the shoemaker who supplies Northampton made for “ bespoke ”’ boots. 

The sale of adulterated goods or articles, with false labels, must be condemned 
by all as unadulterated lying ; but it is said by some, whose moral perceptions 
are not very clear, that to label a 200-yard reel of cotton “ Warranted 300 
yards” is not wrong, because it is generally understood not to measure what it 
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is called. Then, why isit done? Why not label it 200 yards, which is the 
trath? Simply because there are those who do not understand it, and, placing 
reliance on the dealers, purchase it for what it is called. Lies consist not in the 
verbal utterance, but in the idea they intend to convey. The féotman who says 
that his mistress is “ not at home,” although he utters a verbal falsehood, is not 
really guilty of lying, for it is a mere polite form of expressing her wish not to be 
seen, and is recognized in high life as such. It is, however, an immoral custom, 
as it familiarizes the servant to tampering with truth. 

It is possible also to speak verbal truth which is substantially a lie. Hor- 
rocks is an eminent manufacturer of calicos. Another man of the same name 
might start a manufactory of similar goods, but of an inferior quality ; and the 
tradesman who assured his customers that a roll of his calico was of Horrocks’ 
make, would be uttering a lic, which, at the same time, would be verbally true, 
his intention being to impress the buyer with the idea that it was from the looms 
of the famous Horrocks—the Horrocks par excellence. 

Lies may be acted as well as spoken. ‘The wearing of imitation jewelry is a 
lie; the physician who directs his servant to call him out of church in the mid- 
dle of the sermon acts a lie—so does the grocer who has his cart emblazoned 
with his name driven hither and thither, without any other object than to lead 
his neighbors to imagine he is doing a large trade. and the draper who tickets 
goods in his windows at fabulously low prices, to induce the supposition that all 
his wares are sold at similar prices. Indeed, in trade, there are more lies acted 
than spoken. Placing the best fruit on the top of the basket—turning in the 
end of a dirty piece of goods—displaying an article in a fictitious light—placing 
packages outside the door addressed with aristocratic names—and a thousand 
other false actions which might be cited, are all acted violations of the truth, 
and although they are looked upon by the commercial world as very venal pec- 
adilloes, are really as much lying as the most deliberate verbal falsehoods ; and 
80 long as this systematic deceptiveness characterizes the English tradesman the 
sneer which the First Napoleon threw in our teeth, that we were a “ nation of 
shop kee pers,” possesses a sting which, without that, would be indicative of our 
greatest national glory—to wit, universal national industry. 
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CHINESE PROVERBS. 

Plant a flower with care, and it may not grow; stick in a willow at random, 
and it forms a thick shade. ; 

Old age is like a candle in the wind—easily blown out. 

To show the value of secresy, an emperor made a statue of gold with its 
mouth closed. 

Love of gain turns wise men into fools. 

He who has many acquaintances will be mixed up with many troubles. 

To be over-prudent is not much better than folly. 

A scholar’s children are familiar with books; a farmer’s sons are versed in 
the seasons. 

Wife, fortune, children, and profession, are all predestined. 

A wife should excel in four things—virtue, speech, person, and needlework. 

High trees feel the wind ; lofty station is obnoxious to danger. 




























A certain sage feared the testimony of four witnesses—heaven, earth, his 
neighbor, and himself. 

To contrive ig man’s part ; to accomplish is heaven’s. 

Those above should not oppress those below. 

He who could see only three days into faturity might enrich himself forever. 

If a chattering bird be not placed in the mouth, vexation will not sit between 
the eyebrows. 

To be fully fed, and warmly clothed, and to dwell at ease without learning. is 
little better than a bestial state. 

Prosperity produces liberality and moderation of temper. 

An illiterate person is like a dry inkstone; turn it upside down, not a drop 
of ink comes from it. 

A good rat will not injure the grain near its own hole. (It is an ill bird, &c.) 

Think how you can sell a thing before buying it. 

Produce much, consume little, labor diligently, spend cautiously—the way to 
get rich. 

To persecute the unfortunate, is like throwing stones on one fallen into a well. 

He who has a yellow face and white teeth is an opium smoker. 

When paths are constantly trodden they are kept clean; but when abandoned 
the weeds choke them up, so weeds choke the mind in the absence of employ- 
ment, 





CREDIT. 

We like the prompt, energetic individual who is always on time, who drives 
his business, and never allows it to drive him. If a little more of the prompt 
activity of some men could be infused into the masses, the wheels of business 
would never be clogged, and no stagnation would ever be felt in the ever-moving 
waters of stirring, active industry. Hngagements would be met at the minute, 
and no delay would ever hamper the projects of him who is bound to succeed, 
because everything is done at just the right moment. There is no end to the 
confusion which may ensue, when one fails to be present at a specified time, and 
what may seem a mere trifle to the individual, who thinks that one minute can 
be of no possible importance, may be traced through its successive consequences, 
and in the end the aggregate damage to those who have been compelled to wait 
only a minute will be astounding ; and the thoughtless cause of the whole dis- 
turbance, if he could behold the results of his carelessness, would be overwhelmed 
with confusion. There are many who do not realize that time is money, that 
minutes make hours, and that hours wasted can never be recalled. Such per- 
sons can have no excuse for their conduct, and if they find others outstripping 
them in worldly prosperity, they must attribute their own failure to thoughtless- 
ness, and ought not to charge upon ill-fortune the results of their own lack of 
promptness. It is better to be ten minutes before the time than one instant be- 
hind ; and if such were made a general rule by all, none would be subjected to 
the disappointment of seeing the steamboat plank hauled in just as they were 
about to set foot upon it, and the cars would never be seen whirling out of one 
end of the depot just as the tardy passenger enters the other. One minute be- 
hind time, and the bank will be closed, notes will go to protest, and misfortunes 
in business will follow, which will require months to remedy. Delays, too, are 
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dangerous, and the lack of courage to undertake what may sometimes appear 
‘hazardous and uncertain, in the case of one who is not prompt to see and use 
the favorable moment, affords the opportunity to the energetic, go-ahead man 
to carve out for himself a long-coveted fortune. While one should ever bear in 
mind the rule which we have before mentioned, we would not advise him to waste 
time by unnecessary haste, and it should ever be remembered that time may be 
wasted by being too soon as well as by being too late. All our affairs should 
be so regulated that by making a reasonable allowance for unforseen delays, and 
a difference of watches, not a minute shall be unprofitably employed. By so 
doing we shall be surprised at the amount of work which will be accomplished, 
and our systematic employment of time will be productive of much personal 
success, and we shall thereby contribute our share in the general progress of the 
world. 

The man who is noted for promptness of character inspires all with whom he 
may have dealings with confidence, and the community learns to look up to him 
for example. If anything relating to the public weal is to be undertaken, he is 
to be consulted, and his advice is deemed of the utmost importance. Is any 
thing requiring skill and energy to be accomplished, he is the one to be entrusted 
with its management and direction, for the people know that whatever he under- 
takes will be done prompily, at exactly the right time, and when it is done it will 
be done. Nothing will fail in his hands for want of decision or through pro- 
crastination, which is the thief of time. Think of this, ye loiterers, and remem- 
ber that you owe the world something, and that time and tide wait ior no man. 
In this active, stirring country of ours there is no room for the lazy, prodigal 
spendthrift of time, and he who sees the boat leave him behind, or hears the 
train thundering out of the depot without him, must not complain of his ill-luck, 
but must remember that the world cannot afford to wait for him, and if he wishes 
to be in the first rank, he must be up and dressed, ready at the instant, and set- 
ting this good example to others he will reap the fruits which they may find 
sometimes snatched from their grasp, and the glittering prize which another 
more prompt might win, will never be seen borne away just at the moment it is 
ready to be caught in hand. 





NR 


‘SAVE IT IN SOMETHING ELSE.” 


It is an every-day expression, with people about to indulge in a questionable 
expense, “ Oh ! it won’t cost much after all, and we can ‘save it in something 
else.’” ‘There are hundreds of households where these or similar words have 
been used this very day. Does a husband wish one costly delicacy for his dinner, 
which his careful wife thinks they cannot afford, he quiets her scruples or forces 
her to deny herself what is positively needful, by telling her she “ can save it in 
something else.” Is a wife determined to outshine her neighbors in a dress? 
she passes lightly over her extravagances in milliners and mantua-makers, by 
assuring her husband volubly that she can “ save it in something else.” Does a 
man who can illy afford it, buy a fast trotter? he is sure to inform you that he 
can “save it in something else.” Isa woman bent on giving an extravagant 
party ? she has her answer ready, “I can save it in something else.” Rarely is 
a foolish expenditure entered on, an expenditure which is beyond a person’s 
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means, than the reply is not made to the conscience, if not to others, “I can 
save it in something else.” 

In point of fact, however, the saving is never made. Those who are first to 
launch into extravagance are always the last to retrench. The habit of self- 
indulgence, which is the cause of yielding to one temptation, is continually in 
the way to prevent resisting others. Neither the husband, who cannot deny 
himeelf a good dinner, nor the wife, who is unable to resist the purchase of a 
costly dress, are the persons to ‘‘ save it in something else.” If the folly is 
remedied at all it is because the husband has a self-sacrificing wife, who deprives 
herself of comforts to keep the family from running into debt, or the wife has a 
patient, economical husband, who lives like a hermit, that she may dress like a 
duchess. Our experience of human nature has yet to furnish us with a solitary 
instance in which selfishness of this kind did not pervade the entire character. 
The saving is never anything which the guilty person likes. Those who iusist 
on gratifying themselves, when they know they cannot afford it, do it invariably 
at the expense of others. From the husband who practically stints his wife, to 
the spendthrift who cheats everybody, his tailor included, those who talk of 
“saving it in something else,” actually enjoy themselves at the cost of innocent 
parties. 

There is but one road to economy. Without self-denial, nobody can avoid 
extravagance, for we all have something that we dearly wish for, and the desire 
to indulge ourselves is as powerful in one as in another. Virtue does not con- 
sist in never being tempted, but in successfully resisting temptation. Those who 
lament so loudly that they cannot be as economical as others, because they have 
what they call more elegant tastes, are simply more self-indulgent. Luxury is 
the same sweet singing syren to us all. A just man schools himself to resist her 
allurements, but a weak one abandons himself to her wiles. It is insulting the 
long, hard, severe discipline which habituates a man to self-denial, to tell him 
that he is lucky in being made of sterner stuff than others who cannot emulate 
him ; for if those others would do battle as strongly and perseveringly with their 
foibles, would learn to go without the luxuries and elegances they cannot afford, 
they also would become of sterner stuff. The evil lies in ourselves always. 
“ Oh! save it in something else ” means *‘ somebody else must save, for I will 
not,” and is the type of a selfish nature. This is plain speaking ; but it is truth. 





COIN SALE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Extraordinary high prices for coins were realized at an auction sale recently 
held in Philadelphia. The following are some of the prices, showing the extreme 
rates:—A Martha Washington half-dime brought $17; a Washington cent, 
small eagle, $19 50; a Washington cent, different die, $59; Liberty Cap cent 
of 1793, $17 50; a cent of 1799, $13; a cent of 1829, proof, $10; a cent of 
1831, proof, $13; a half-cent of 1842, proof, $23 50 ; a half-cent of 1844, proof, 
$11 50; a balf-cent of 1846, proof, $10 75; an experimental piece of 1836, fly- 
ing eagle silver dollar, (Gobrect,) fine proof, $23 52; a flying eagle dollar of 
1838, proof, $22; a flying eagle dollar of 1859, proof, $23 50; a pattern three- 
cent piece of 1849, $14. The sale of ninety-six copper cents amounted to 
$281 17, and forty-eight half-cents to $135. Eight hundred and one lots 


brought $2,057. 
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1.— Personal History of Lord Bacon from Unpublished Papers. By Wit.t1am 
5 eng Dixon, of the Inner Temple. 12mo., pp.424. Boston: Ticknor 
ie 


It was but a month or two back we had occasion to notice Mr. James Sped- 
ding’s collection of the works of that great author and official, Frantis Bacon, 
denominated the wisest and brightest mind of the 16th century, now being in 
course of publication by Messrs. Brown & Taggard, of Boston. In this volume 
we have his personal history, bearing the imprint of Messrs. Ticknor & Co., 
publishers. Of Bacon’s great acquirements, both in literature and the arts, 
there has latterly been but one opinion, though scorned at by many enemies of 
his time. Besides the acuteness and real wisdom displayed in his numerous 
essays, his philosophical researches in mastering the secrets of nature and apply- 
ing them to human use are deserving of still greater credit. He clearly, for 
instance, invented a thermometer; he institued ingenious experiments on the 
compressibility of bodies, and on the density and weight of air, besides suggest- 
ing chemical processes. He suspected the law of universal attraction, afterwards 
demonstrated by Newton; and he likewise foresaw the true explication of the 
tides, and the cause of colors, which he truly ascribed to the manner in which 
bodies, owing to their different texture, reflect the rays of light. But as Bacon 
grew older his moral dignity proved not on a level with his intellectual penetra- 
tion. Giving himself up to improvidence, his want of money betrayed him into 
practices of corruption while Lord Chanceilor, which ended in his disgraceful 
fall, added to fine and imprisonment. But in the lapse of time his unworthy 
deeds have mostly dropped away from memory, leaving the greatness and use- 
fulness of his thoughts a monument of imperishable glory. 


2.— Considerations on some of the Elements and Conditions of Social Welfare 
and Human Progress. By C.S. Henry, D.D. 12mo., pp. 415. New York: 
D. Appleton & Uo. 


The pieces contained in this volume consist of a number of lectures delivered 
by the author at various times before such special bodies as the pupils of the 
New York University, Geneva College, University of Vermont, etc., ete , com- 
biving in their scope various topics, such as * The importance of Elevating the 
Intellectual Spirit of the Nation,” ‘The Position and Duties of the Educated 
Men of the Country,” “ CaJifornia: the Historical Significance of its Acquisi- 
tion,” “The True Idea of Progress,” “ The Destination of the Human Race,” 
“ Politics and the Pulpit,” “ Corruption, Violence, and Abuse of Suffrage.” in- 
cluded in which are three letters addressed to the Hon. Joshua Quincy, on Pres- 
ident making. These ingenious addresses, touching upon the great problems of 
human thought and embracing questions of the highest practical interest, are 
not without value, particularly those in relation to the working of our political 
institutions and our future fortunes as a nation. 


3.—The Mother in Law, a Tale of Domestic Life. By Mrs. Emma D. KE. N. 
Sovrnwortn. 12mo., pp. 497. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Is another new tale by that well known and much esteemed authoress, Mrs, 
Southworth. It represents the imperial days of Old Virginia, when her sons 
and daughters almost vied with Europe in aristocratic pride and‘dignity, and is 
told in her usually happy strain. Copies of the book will be sent to any part 
of the United States free of postage on persons remitting the price to the 
Messrs, Petersons, the publishers, 
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4.—Education; Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. By Herpert Spencer, 
author of “ Social Statistics,” “ The Principles of Psychology,” and “ Essays ; 
Scientific, Political, and Speculative.” 12mo., pp. 283. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


The four chapters contained in this work originally ap in the English 
reviews as se articles, severally treating different divisions of the subject, 
where they claimed for themselves much attention. but an interdict being put on 
their publication in a collected form in England, by the proprietors of one of 
the reviews, the Messrs. Appletons believing Mr. Spencer’s researches into the 
science of life and laws of mental development combine a masterly analysis in 
bringing*to bear the latest results bearing on the art of aching, ave resolved 
to give itan American issue, knowing that it must prove useful to instructors 
and school directors, and become a valuable addition to the literature of educa- 
tion ; and, at the same time, serve to make known an author, the strength and 
depth of whose thought is as remarkable as the clearness and vigor of style in 


which it is expressed. 


5.—Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. By E. B. Ramsay, M. A., 
LL. D., Dean of Edinburgh. 12mo., pp. 297. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


There are doubtless many families and many individuals scattered throughout 
this country who. from ties of kindred or from their own recollections of the 
Land o’ Cakes, will feel their hearts glow with emotion when they read stories 
such as these on such subjects as the religious feelings and religious observances 
of the Scotch, old Scottish conviviality, old Scottish domestic servants, humor 
proceeding from Scottish language, including Scottish proverbs, Scottish stories 
of wit and humor, etc., etc. The quaint mode of expression pertaining to 
the old Scotch dialect has always been proverbial, and when combined with 
the natural simplicity of the Scottish character, possesses a charm far above 
what we deem common-place smartness. As Pope has it, “ There is majesty in 
simplicity which is far above the quaintness of wit.” ‘The object had in pub- 
lishing the little volume is to furnish a class of anecdotes peculiar to Scotland, 
and to preserve a page of their domestic national annals which, in the eyes of 
rising generations, is fast fading into oblivion. 


agai. the Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, Minister of Inveresk. Con- 
taining Memorials of the Men and Events of his Time. 12mo., pp. 471. 
Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 


This will be found a deeply interesting volume to all those interested in Eng 
lish church history so far back as the beginning of the present century, embrac- 
ing, as it does, the private diary of Alexander Carlyle, D.D., for fifty years 
minister of Inveresk, who, if persons be estimated by the influence they have im- 

rted from mere personal character and ability, was a very remarkable man. 

orn in a simple manse, learned, eloquent, liberal, and exemplary in his manners, 
he ever remained that type of humble respectability—a village pastor. His lot 
not being cast in any of those revolutionary periods which gave men of his 
stamp a place in history, he seemed pervaded with but one ambition to dignify 
his calling by bringing it forth in the world, and making for it a place along 
with rank and distinction of every kind. He was eminently a good man, and 
his autobiography will be found one of great interest as historically connected 
with men and events of his time. The style is easy, rambling, and familiar, 
and shows the author to have been possessed of a good memory, great observa- 
tion, and much penetration. 





